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EDITORIAL NOTE. 

The volume now issued finishes Volume XL of the original, of which 
a portion appears in Volume III. of the English Translation. The first 
chapter of this volume corresponds to Chapter VII. of Volume II. of 
the original, which treats of the Divinity of Christ. The remaining third 
volume of the German Edition will occupy three volumes in the English 
Translation, making seven volumes in all. 

A. B. BRUCE. 
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CHAPTER I. '• 



THE DOCTRINE OF THE HOMOUSIA OF THE SON OF GOD 
■ WITH GOD HIMSELF. ° 

Is the Divine which appeared on the earth and has ma de 
it s presence actively felt, identical with the supremely Divine 
t hat rules heaven and e arth ? Di d the Divine which app earpH 
on the earth enter into a close and permanent union wi th 
h uman nature, so that it has actually transfigured it and rai sed 

' VMe Preface. 

2 See the 0pp. Athanas., and in addition the works of the other Church 
Fathers of the fourth century, above all, those of Hilary, the Cappadocians and 
Jerome ; the Church Histories of Sulpicius, Rufmus, Socrates, Sozomen, Theodoret, 
Gelasius, the Vita Constantini of Eusebius, the Panarion of Epiphanius, and the 
Codex Theodosianus ed. Hsenel; on the other side, the ■ fragments of the Church 
History of Philostorgius ; of the secular historians, Ammian in particular. For the 
proceedings of the Councils see Mansi Collect. Cone. v. II. and III. ; Hefele, Con- 
ciliengesch, 2nd ed. v. I. and II. ; Walch, Historic der Ketzereien v. II. and III. ; 
Miinscher, Ueber den Sinn der nican. Glaubensformel, in Henke's Neues Magazin, 
VI., p. 334 f. ; Caspari, Quellen zur Gesch. des Taufsymbols, 4 vols., 1866 (if.; 
Hahn, Bibliothek der Symbole, 2nd ed. 1877; Hort, On the Constantinop. Creed and 
other Eastern Creeds of the fourth century, 1876 jSwainson, The Nicene and Apostles' 
Creeds, 1875 i Bright, Notes on the Canons of thefirst four General Councils, 1882; 
my art. " Konstantinop. Symbol" in Herzog's R.-Encykl., 2nd ed. Besides the 
historical works of Baronius, Tillemont, Basnage, Gibbon, Schrdckh, de Broglie, 
Wietersheim, Richter, Kaufmann, Hertzberg, Chastel, Schiller, Victor Schultze, and 
Eoissier, above all, Ranke, (also Loning, Gesch. d. deutschen Kirchenrechts, vol. I.) 
and others, the references in Fabricius-Harless, the careful biographies of the 
Fathers of the fom-th century by Bohringer, and the Histories of Dogma by Peta- 
vius, Schwaue, Baur, Dorner (Entw. Gesch. d. L. v, d. Person Christi), Newman 
(Arians of the fourth century), Nitzsch, Schultz, and Thomasius may be consulted. 
On Lucian: see my article in Herzog's R.-Encyklop. v. VIII. 2, and in my Alt- 
christl. Lit. Gesch. vol. I. On Arius: Maimbourg, Hist del' Arianisme, 1673, Travasa, 
Storia della vita di Ario, 1746; Hassenkarap, Hist. Arianas conti-oversias, 1845; 
Revillout, De I'Arianisme des peuples germaniques, 1850 ; Stark, Versuch einer 
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it to the plane of the eterna l? These two questions neces sarily 
aros e out of the combination of the incarnation of the L ogos 
a nd the deification of the human n ature (See Vol. III., p. 289 fif.) 
Along with the questions, however, the answers too were given. 
But it was only after severe conflicts that these answers were 
able to establish themselves in the Church as dogmas. The 
reasons of the delay in their acceptance have been partly already 
indicated in Vol. III., pp. 167 ff. and will further appear in 
what follows. In the fourth century the first question was 
the dominant one in the Church, and in the succeeding cen- 
turies the second. We have to do with the first to begin with. 
It was finally answered at the so-called Second CEcumenical 
Council, 381, more properly in the year 383. The Council of 
Nicaea (325) and the death of Constantine (361) mark off the 
main stages in the controversy. 

I. FROM THE BEGINNING OF THE CONTROVERSY TO THE 
COUNCIL OF NICMA. 

At the great Oriental Council which met at Antioch ab out 
th e year 268, the Logos doctrine was definitely accept ed, 

Gesch. des Arianism, 2 vols., 1783 f . ; Kolling, Gesch. der arianischen Haresie, 2 
vols., 1874, 1883; Gwatkin, Studies of Arianism, 1882. On Athanasius : Mohler, 
Athan. d. Gr., 1827; Voigt, Die Lelire d. Athan., 1861 ; Cureton, The Festal 
Letters of Athan., 1848; Larsow, Die Festbriefe des hi. Athan., 1852; Sievers, 
Ztschr. f. d. hist. Theol., 1868, I. ; Fialon, St. Athanase, 1877 ; Atzberger, Die 
Logoslehre d. hi. Athan., 1880 (on this ThLZ., 1880, No. 8) Eichhom, Athan.de 
vita ascetica, 1886. On Marcellus : Zahn, M. von Ancyra, 1867 ; Klose, Gesch. d. 
L. des Marcel and Photin, 1837. Reinkens, Hilarius, 1864; Kruger, Lucifer, 1886, 
and in the Ztschr. f. wiss. Theol., 1888, p. 434 ff. ; Klose, Gesch. und Lehre des 
Eunomius, 1833 ; Rode, Gesch. der Reaction des Kaiser Julian, 1877 (also the 
vforks of Naville, Rendall and Miicke) ; UUmann, Gregor v. Naz., 2nd ed. 1867- 
Draseke, Quiest. Nazianz. Specimen, 1876; Rupp, Gregor v. Nyssa, 1834; Klose, 
Basilius, 1835; Fialon, St. Basile, 2nd edit. 1869; Rade, Damasus, 1882; Fdrster, 
Ambrosius, 1884; Zockler, Hieronymus, 1875; Giildenpenning and Ifland, Theo- 
dosius d. Gr., 1878; Langen, Gesch. d. rom. Kirche, I. 1881. In addition the 
articles on the subject in Herzog's R.-Encykl. (particularly those by MoUer) and ' 
in the Diet, of Christ. Biography, and very specially the article Eusebius by Light- 
foot. The most thorough recent investigation of the subject is that by Gwatkin 
above mentioned. The accounts of the doctrines of Arius and Athanasius in 
Bbhringer are thoroughly good and well-nigh exhaustive. The literary and critical 
studies of the Benedictines, in their editions, and those of Tillemont form the basis 
of the more recent vporks also, and so far they have not been surpassed. 
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w hile the "Hom oousios" on the other hand was rejected.' 
The most learned man whom the East at that time posse ssed , 
L ucian (of Samosata ?) took up the work of the excommuni cated 
me tropolitan, Paul of Sa mosata. F irst educated at the scho ol 
o f Edes sa. where since the days of Bardesanes a free and 
original spirit had prevailed, then a follower of Paul, he got 
from the latter his dislike to the theology of "the ancient 
teachers", and with this he united the critical study of the 
Bible, a subject in which he became a master. He founded 
in Antioch an exegetical-theological school which, during the 
time of the three episcopates of Domnus, Timaus and Cyril, 
was not in communion with the Church there, but which after- 
wards, shortly before the martyrdom of Lucian, made its peace 
with the Church. 

T his school is the nursery of the Arian doctrine, and Lucia n. 
it s head, is the Arius before Ariu s. Lucian s tarted from t he 
C hristology of P aul, but, following the tendency of the time, 
and perhaps also because he was convinced on exegetical 
grounds, he united it with the Logos Christology, and so 
created a fixed form of doctrine. " It is probable that it was 
-only gradually he allowed the Logos doctrine to have stronger 
influence on the Adoptian form. This explains why it was not 
till towards the end of his life that he was able to bridge over 
his differences with the Church. He was revered by his pupils 
both as the teacher par excellence, and in his character as 
ascetic; his martyrdom, which occurred in the year 311 or 312, 
increased his reputation. The remembrance of having sat at 
the feet of Lucian was a firm bond of union amongst his 
pupils. After the time of persecution they received influential 
ecclesiastical posts. ' There was no longer anything to recall 

> See Vol. iii., pp. 40, 45. 

" It is extremely probable that Lucian's study of Origen too had convinced him 
•of the correctness of the Logos doctrine. We have to regard his doctrine as a 
•combination of the doctrines of Paul and Origen. Lucian and Origen are classed 
together by Epiph., H. 76, 3, as teachers of the Arians. 

^ Amongst Lucian's pupils vi^ere Arius, Eusebius of Nicomedia, Menophantus of 
Ephesus, Theognis of Nicaea, Maris of Chalcedon, Athanasius of Anazarbus (?), 
the sophist Asterius, and Leontius, afterwards bishop of Antioch, and others. In Syria 
the pupils of Dorotheus — namely, Eusebius of Csesarea and Paulinus of Tyre were 
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the fact that their master had formerly been outside of the 
Church. These pupils as a body afterwards came into conflict 
more or less strongly with the Alexandrian theology. So far 
as we know, no single one of them was distinguished as a 
religious character; but they knew what they wanted; they 
were absolutely convinced of the truth of their school-doctrine, 
which had reason and Scripture on its side. This is what 
characterises the school. At a time when the Church doctrine 
was in the direst confusion, and was threatening to disappear, 
and when the union of tradition, Scripture, and philosophical 
speculation in the form of dogma had been already called for, 
but had not yet been accomplished, this school was conscious 
of possessing an established system of doctrine which at the 
same time permitted freedom. This was its strength. ' 

The accounts of Luc ian's Christology which have been han ded 
Hnwp ayp mpagrp enough, still tViey give US a Sufficiently cle ar 
pic ture of his views. God is One; there is nothing equa l to 
Hi m; for everything besid es Him is created . He has crea ted 

supporters of Arius, as were also many of Origen's admirers. As regards the other 
partisans of Arius who are known to us by name, we do not know whether they 
were pupils of Lucian or not. Egypt and Libya are represented by Theonas of 
Marmarica, Secundus of Ptolemais and the presbyter Georgius of Alexandria, and 
further, according to Philostorgius, by Daches of Berenice, Secundus of Tauchira, 
Sentianus of Boraum, Zopyrus of Barka and Meletius of Lykopolis. In other provinces, 
we have Petrophilus of Scythopolis, Narcissus of Neronias, Theodotus of Laodicea,. 
Gregorius of Berytus and Aetius of Lydda. Philostorgius further mentions others, 
but he also reckons as belonging to his party those old bishops who did not live 
to see the outbreak of the controversy and who accordingly have been claimed by 
the orthodox side as well; see Gwatkin 1. c, p. 31. For other names of presbyters 
and deacons at Alexandria who held Arian views, see the letters of Alexander in 
Theodoret, I. 4, and Socrates, I. 6. 

' These pupils of Lucian must have displayed all the self-consciousness, the 
assurance, and the arrogance of a youthful exclusive school (Ix riis auT?« SijA^Tif- 
p/ou i^fxTfiai, says Epiphanius in one place, H. 69, 5), haughtily setting themselves, 
far above the "ancients" and pitying their want of intelligence. Highly characteristic 
in this respect is the account of Alexander, their opponent, after making all 
allowance for the malevolent element in it ; see very specially the following 
passage, Theodoret, H. E.^I. 4) : o7 oiiSi rcSv af ^a/wv rivi; a-vyxphstv iuvroti a^ioSiriv,. 
ouSi o7; ^fiE7; ix Tra/Jav diizi^i^<rxiJ.sv SiSxa-xii^.oig h^ia-ova-icet uvixovrxr aAA' otije 
Twv vvv 'Kavraxov o-uAAg/TOopywv nva stq ficrpov iro^toc^ yiyoGvrxr (idvot iTQ^oi xaX 
axTjf^xovec Kat ^oyii^araiv supsToci ^syovrs^ ehai^ xai avro7q xTroKSicx^vipQati iz^voiQ, 
Ssrep oiSsvi ruv vvi tov JfA/ov EVipoi x£<))ttx£v i^SeHv e'li 'hvoiav. One may further 
compare the introduction to the Thalia. 
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th e Logos or Wisdom — who is to be distinguished from t he 
i nner divine Log os — o ut of the things that are not (ig ow ovTas v), 
and sent him into the world. ' This Logos has taken a hum an 
b ody though not a human sou l, and accordingly all the feeli ngs 
an d spiritual struggles of Christ are to be attributed to t he 
Logos . Christ has made known the Father to us, and by being 
man and by his death has given us an example of patience. 
This exhausts his work, by means of which — for so we may 
complete the thought — he, constantly progressing, has entered 
into perfect glory. It is the doctrine of Paul of Samosata, 
but instead of man it is a created heavenly being who here 
becomes "Lord". Lucian must have put all the emphasis 
on . the " out of the things that are not " (i§ oxjy, ovrav) and 
on the "progress" {TrpozoTryi). The creaturehood of the Son, 
the denial of his co-eternity with the Father, and the unchan'ge- 
ableness of the Son achieved by constant progress and constancy, 
constitute the main articles in the doctrine of Lucian and his 
school. Just because of this he refuses to recognise in the Son 
the perfectly equal image of the ousia or substance of the 
Father (Philost. II. 1 5). ^ There can be no doubt as to the 

' He is thus a created " God." 

" For the proofs of what is here said regarding Lucian see my article " Lucian " 
in Herzog's R.-Encyld., 2nd ed. Vol. VIII. Here I give merely the following. For 
the close connection between Arius and Lucian we possess a series of witnesses. 
Alexander of Alex, says expressly in his letter to Alexander CTheodoret H. E. I. 4) 
that Arius started from Lucian. Arius himself in his letter to Eusebius of Nicomedia 
describes himself and his friend as Si/AAounjavio-Ti);; Philostorgius enumerates the 
pupils of Lucian, whom he regards as the friends of Arius (II. 14), and lets us 
see (11. 3, 13 — 15 and III. 15) that at the beginning of the fifth century I^ucian 
was still regarded as the patriarch and teacher of the Arians. Epiphanius (Hser. 
43. I) and Philostorgius (1. c.) inform us that Lucian was revered by the Arians 
as a martyr. Epiphanius and Marius Victorinus call the Arians " Lucianists " (see 
also Epiph. H. 76. 3). Sozomen relates that the Fathers of Arian or semi-Arian . 
views assembled in Antioch in the year 341 accepted a confession of faith of 
Lucian's (III. 5). This confession is, it is true, given by Athanasius (de synodis 23), 
Socrates (II. 10) and Hilary (de synod. 29) without any statement as to its having 
originated with Lucian ; but Sozomen informs us that a semi-Arian synod which 
met in Caria in 367 also recognised it as Lucianist (VI. 12). According to the 
author of the seven dialogues 'on the Trinity, who was probably Maximus Confessor, 
the Macedonians did the same (Dial. III. in Theodoreti Opp. V. 2, p. 991 sq., ed. 
Schultze and Ndss). The semi-Arians also at the synod of Seleucia in 359 seem 
to have ascribed the Confession to Lucian (see Caspari, Alte und neue Quellen zur 
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philosophy to which Lucian adhered. He worked with the 
means supplied by the critical and dialectic philosophy of 
Aristotle, although indeed his conception of God was Platonic, 
and though his Logos doctrine had nothing in common with 
the teaching of Aristotle. His opponents have expressly informed! 
us that his pupils turned to account the Aristotehan philosophy. *■ 
If one recollects that in the third century the Theodotian-Adop- 
tian Christology was founded by the help of what was supplied 
by Aristotelianism, and that the Theodotians were also givea 
to the critical study of the Bible, ^ the connection between 
Arjan ism and Adoptian ism thus becomes clear. It_ js incorr ect 
to trace the entire opposition hetween the Orthodox and t he 
Ari ans to the opposition between Platonism and Aristotelian ism, 
incorrect if for no other reason because a strong Platonic 
element is contained in what they possess in common — namely, 
the doctrine of God and of the Logos; but it is correct to say 
that the opposition cannot be understood if regard is not had 
to the different philosophical methods employed. ' In Lucian s 
teachini r Adoptianism is: rnmhined* with the doctrine of th e 
L oeos as a cre ature {xri a-fix), and this form, of doctrine is develope d 
by the aid of the Aristotelian philosophy and based on the 

Gesch. d. Taufsymbols, p. 42 f., u. 18). Since Sozomen himself, however, questio ns 
the correctness of the view which attributes it to Lucian, and since, moreover, other 
reasons may be alleged against it, we ought with Caspari to regard the creed as 
a redaction of a confession of Lucian's. This fact too shews what a high reputation 
the martyr had in those circles. That Lucian's school was pre-eminently an exegetical 
one is evident amongst other things from Lucian's well-known activity in textual 
criticism, as well as from Philostorg. (IIL 15). 

• See on Arius, e.g., Epiphan. H. 69 c. 69, on Aetius, who was indirectly a pupil 
of Lucian (Philostorg. IIL 15), the numerous passages in the Cappadocians and 
Epiphanius H. 76 T. III., p. 251, ed. Oehler. Besides, in almost every sentence of 
what is left us of the writings of Aetius we see the Aristotelian. Philostorgius testifies 
•to the fact that he specially occupied himself with Logic and Grammar; see above 
all, the little work of Aetius in 74 theses, which Epiphanius (H. 76) has preserved 
for us. In his application of Aristotelianism Aetius, however, went further than Arius,. 
as is peculiarly evident from the thesis of the knowableness of God. 

s See Vol. IIL, p. 24. 

3 Con-ectly given in Baur, L. v. d. Dreieinigkeit I., p. 387 ff.— not at all clear 
in Dorner op. cit. I., p. 859. 

•* It is self-evident that this combination deprived Paul's system of doctrine of 
all the merit which it contained. 
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cri tical exegesis of the B ible. Aristotelian Rationalism dominated 
the school. The thought of an actual redemption was put in 
the background. The Christian interest in monotheism is 
exhausted by the statement that the predicate " underived " 
attaches to one single being only. This interest in the " un- 
begotten begetter", and also, what is closely connected with 
it, the ranging of all theological thoughts under the antithesis 
of first cause or God, and creation, are also AristoteHan. 
Theology here became a "Technology", that is, a doctrine of 
the unbegotten and the begotten ' which was worked out in 
syllogisms and based on the sacred codex. 

A pupil of Lucian named Ariu s. perhaps a Lybian by birth, 
became when already well up in years, first deacon in Alexan- 
dria, and afterwards presbyter in the church of Baukalis. The 
presbyters there at that period still possessed a more indepen- 
dent position than anywhere else. " Owing, however, to the 
influence of the martyr bishop Peter (+311) a tendency 
had gained ascendency in the episcopate in Alexandria, which 
led to Christian doctrine being sharply marked off from the 
teachings of Greek philosophy {}/,«,^Viy,ot,rot, rij:; 'EAA^^v/ki?? 
CpiXo(Tii(pio!,^) the presence of which had been observed in 
Origen, and in general shewed itself in a distrust of 

1 According to Theodovet (Hasr. fab. IV. 3) it was Aetius himself who called 
theology "technology." Perhaps the most characteristic example of how this technology 
treated purely religious language is to be found in the benediction with which 
Aetius concluded one of his works (Epiphan. H, 76. T. III., p. 222, ed. Oehler). 

TTpoff-ayopsudeiq vtto tov aTroa-TXKevrog 'I^jo-ot? Xpitrrov^ vTrotrrdvTOt; re «Ajjflw? TpO' 
aiavaiv xai 'ovrOQ aA^jflafe yevvJ^T^S vTrotrraa-eaiq^ StxTiipi^trst xtto rij; atre^eiccg, fv- 
Xpia-T^ 'lyitrov tu Hvpia iiixcSv, Si' ou Trxa-x S6%ec rif vcerpt xxi vCv xcii xsi xat 
eiQ TOvQ aiuvai rSv aJaivaiv. 'Afiifv. This reminds us muialis mutandis of the- 
benediction of the modern rationalistic preacher, "The grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, the great teacher and friend of men, be with you all." I am glad further 
to see that Rupp too (Gregor von Nyssa, p. 137) has connected the conception of 
xyivvfjo-ia, as being a central one in Eunomius, with the TrpwTov xivoi/v ixiviirov 
of Aristotle. 

^ Spite, however, of what we know of the Meletian schism in Alexandria and 
of the temporary connection of Arius with it, (cf. also the schism of Colluthus) it 
is not very clear if the outbreak of the Arian conti-oversy is connected with the 
opposition between episcopate and presbyterate (against Bohringer). The Alexandrian 
Presbyters were at that time actual Parochi. There are some obscure references in 
the letter of Alexander (Theodoret I. 4), see Gwatkin, p. 29. 
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"scientific" theology, while at the same time the thought 
of the distinction between the Logos and the Father was 
given a secondary place. ' Arius nevertheless fearlessly advanc ed 
th e views he had learned from Lucia n. The description we 
get of him is that of a man of grave appearance and a strict 
ascetic, but at the same time affable and of a prepossessing 
character, though vain. He was highly respected in the city; 
the ascetics and the virgins were specially attached to him. 
His activity had been recognised also by the new bishop 
Alexander who began his episcopate in 313. The outbreak of 
the controversy is wrapped in obscurity, owing to the fact 
that the accounts are mutually contradictory. According to the 
oldest testimony it was an opinion expressed by Arius when 
questioned by the bishop on a certain passage of Scripture, and 
to which he obstinately adhered, which really began the con- 
troversy, " possibly in the year 318. Since the persecution had 
ceased, the Christological question was the dominant one in the 
Alexandrian Church. Arius was not the first to raise it. On 
the contrary he was able later on to remind the bishop how 
the latter had often both in the Church and in the Council of 
Presbyters {iv fiia-ift ryi rnKXyja-icf, kx) a-vvs'Spia TrXsitrTxxi^) refuted 
the Valentinian Christology, according to which the Son is an 
emanation, — the Manichaean, according to which the Son is a 
consubstantial part of the Father [iJ/Jpog of^oouiTiov tou TrxTpdg), 
— the Sabellian, according to which the Godhead involves the 
identity of the Son and Father [vioTrocTup), — that of Hieracas, 
according to which the Son is a torch lighted at the torch of 
the Father, that Son and Father are a bipartite light and so 
on, — and how he, Arius, had agreed with him. ' It was only 
after considerable hesitation and perhaps vacillation too, that 

1 See Vol. III., p. 99 ff. 

= See Constantine's letter in Euseb., Vita Constant. II. 69; the notices in the 
Church historians and in Epiphanius (H. 69. 4) can hardly be reconciled with it. 
Along with Constantine's statements the account of Socrates is specially worthy of 
consideration (I. 5). 

3 Ep. Arii ad Alex, in Athanas. de synod. 16 and Epiphan. H. 69. 7. According 
to Philostorg. I. 3, the exertions of Arius had very specially contributed to bring 
about the election of Alexander as bishop, although he could then have become 
bishop himself. 
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Alexander resolved on the excommunication of Arius. It took 
place at a Synod held in 321 or 320 in presence of about 
one hundred Egyptian and Lybian bishops. Along with Arius 
some presbyters and deacons of Alexandria, as well as the 
Lybian bishops Theonas and Secundus, were deposed. This 
did not quieten Arius. He sought and forthwith found support 
amongst his old friends, and above all, got the help of Eusebius 
of Nicomedia. This student-friend had an old cause of quarrel 
with Alexander, ' and, contrary to ecclesiastical law, had been 
transferred to Nicomedia by Berytus, the most influential bishop ^ 
at the court of the Empress, a sister of Constantine. Arius, 
driven out of Alexandria "as an atheist", had written to him 
from Palestine. ^ He was able to appeal to a number of eastern 
bishops, and above all, to Eusebius of Caesarea; in fact he 
asserted that all the eastern bishops agreed with him and had 
on this account been put under the ban by Alexander (?). 
Eusebius of Nicomedia espoused the cause of Arius in the most 
energetic fashion in a large number of letters. ^ Alexander on 
his part also looked about for allies. He wrote numerous letters 
to the bishops, two of which have been preserved — namely, the 
Encyclica, i.e., the official report of what had occurred, ' and 
the epistle to Alexander, Bishop of Constantinople. (?) * In the 

' Ep. Alexandri in Socr. I. 6 ou Eusebius. T^v 7r«Aa< yaf eeurov xxkSvoiciv rifv 
Xpo'i'M a-i<07rtt6e7a-xv vvv Six rovrav (by letters) xvievecSireii ^ou/iOiievag, a-XfUjueri^srcii 
(J.'kv w$ uT^p rovTCCV 'ypa(pav 'ipytti S^ SeiKvutriv, urr 'on vTT^p sxvtov a"jrovSa^av 
toSto TToti'i. His lust of power is characterised by Alexander in the words (1. c.) 
noiiiirai W' ahrii xii(Tim tx rvii eKx^ia-lx^. 

2 He is supposed to have been related to the Emperor. According to a letter 
of Constantine's of a later date (in Theodoret. H. E. I. 19) he remained faithful 
to I.icinius and had before the catastrophe worked against Constantine. 

3 Theodoret H. E. I. 5, Epiph. H. 69 6. 

■1 See the letter to Paulinus of Tyre— which is put later by some — in Theodoret, 
H. E. I. 6. In this letter Eusebius praises the zeal of the Church historian Eusebius 
in the matter and blames Paulinus for his silence. He too ought to come to the 
help of Arius by giving a written opinion based on the theology of the Bible. 
There is a fragment of a letter of Eusebius to Arius in Athanasius, de synod. 17, 
where there are also other letters of the friends of Arius. 

5 See Socrat. H. E. I. 6 and Athanas., Opp. I., p. 313 sq. (ed. Paris, 1689, 
p. 397 sq.). 

6 Theodoret, H. E. I. 4. The address is probably incorrect ; the letter is written 
to several persons. 
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latter letter, which is written in a very hostile tone, Alexander 
sought to check the powerful propaganda of Arianism. He 
appealed to the bishops of the whole of Egypt and the Thebaid 
and further to the Lybian, Pentapolitan, Syrian, Lycio-Pam- 
phylian, Asiatic, Cappadocian, and other bishops. Arius betook 
himself to Nicomedia and from there addressed a conciliatory 
epistle to the Alexandrian bishop which we still possess. ^ He 
also composed at that time his "Thalia," of whose contents which 
were partly in prose and partly in verse, we cannot form any 
very correct idea from the few fragments handed down to us 
by Athanasius. His supporters thought a great deal of this 
work while his opponents condemned it as profane, feeble, and 
affected. ^ A Bithynian Synod under the leadership of Eusebius 
decided for Arius, ^ and Eusebius of Csesarea entered into 
communication with Alexander of Alexandria in the character 
of mediator, in order to induce him to take a more favourable 
view of the doctrine of the excommunicated presbyter. J It 
may have been, more than anything else, the political state, of 
things which allowed Arius to find his way back once more 
to Alexandria. Under the patronage of some distinguished 
bishops with whom he had entered into correspondence, but 
who were not able to bring about any amicable arrangement 
with Alexander, Arius resumed his work in the city. * In the 
autumn of 323 Constantine, after his victory over Licinius, be- 
came sole ruler in the Roman Empire. The controversy had 
already begun to rage in all the coast-provinces of the East. 
Not only did the bishops contend with each other, but the 
common people too began to take sides, and the dispute was 
carried on in such a base manner that the Jews scoffed at the 

' See note 3, p. 8. 

2 On the Thalia see Athan., Orat. c. Arian I. 2—10; de synod. 15. Philostor- 
gms II. 2 tells us that Arius put his doctrine also into songs for sailors, millers, 
and travellers etc., in order thus to bring it to the notice of the lower classes. 
Athanasius also mentions songs. We can see from this that Arius made no distinc- 
tion between faith and philosophical theology. He followed the tendency of the 
time. His opponents are for him "heretics." 

* Sozom. I. 15. 

* The letter is in the Acts of the Second Nicene Council, Mansi XIII., p. 315. 
'' Sozom. I. 15. 
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thing in the theatres, and turned the most sacred parts of the 
doctrine of the Church into ridicule. ' Constantine forthwith inter- 
fered. The very full letter which he sent to Alexander and 
Arius, ^ in 323 — 24, is one of the most important monuments of 
his religious policy. The controversy is described as an idle 
wrangle over incomprehensible things, since the opponents are, 
he says, at one as regards the main point. ' But the letter had no 
effect, nor was the court-bishop, Hosius of Cordova, who brought 
it, and who as an Occidental appeared to be committed to neither 
side, able to effect a reconciliation between the parties. In all 
probability, however, Hosius had already come to an under- 
standing ■* in Alexandria with Alexander, and the latter shortly 

• Euseb., Vita Const. II. 61 ; Socrates I. 7 ; Theodoret I. 6 ; the discoid extended 
even into families. 

2 Vita Const. II. 64—70. 

' Constantine wrote the letter not as a theologian, but as Emperor, which ought 
in fairness to be reckoned to his credit. The introduction is very skilfully worded : 
the Emperor trusted that he would be able with the help of the Eastern bishops 
to compose the Donatist schism, and now he sees the East torn by a far more 
destructive schism. He offers his services as mediator and accordingly takes up an 
absolutely impartial position. " Alexander should not have asked the questions and 
Arius should not have answered them; for such questions lie outside the "Law"; 
and above all, care ought to have been taken not to bring them to the notice of 
the people. The opponents, who at bottom presumably had the same convictions, 
ought to come to an agreement and compose their differences ; this is what is done 
in the schools of philosophy ; those who attend them dispute, but they afterwards 
formulate terms of agreement upon a common basis. It is only the common people 
and ignorant boys who quarrel about trifles." The close of the letter expresses the 
very great anxiety felt by.'the Emperor lest the grand work of restoring peace and 
unity entrusted to him by Providence should be hindered. He accordingly most 
earnestly urges peace, even if they cannot actually agree. In necessariis unitas, in 
dubiis Hberias and — reserve, is thus the watchword of the Emperor; in faith in 
Providence and in the conception of the Supreme Being they are certainly one: 
for the upholder of all has given to all a common light; differences of opinion 
on separate points are unavoidable and are perfectly legitimate when there is 
radical unity in dogma. " Restore to me my peaceful days and my undisturbed 
nights and do not allow me to spend what remains of my life in joylessness." 
The close is once more very effective: he had already started, he says, for Alexandria, 
but had turned back when he heard of the split; the combatants may make it 
possible for him to come by becoming reconciled. This letter can hardly have 
been written under the influence of Eusebius of Nicomedia; still Nicomedia had 
already before this been the starting-point of a movement for bringing about 
union, as the conciliatory epistle of Arius and the pacific letter of his friends prove. 
■> If according to Socrat. III. 7, he at this time agitated in Alexandria the 
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after took a journey to Nicomedia, . thoroughly completed the 
understanding, talked over some other bishops there, and so 
prepared the way for the decision of the Council of Nicaea. ' 
The Emperor was won over by Hosius after he perceived the 
fruitlessness of his union-policy. ' He now summoned a General 
Council to meet at Nicaea, apparently on the advice of Hosius^ ' 
and the latter had the main share also in determining the 
choice of the formula proposed. "* 

But before we take up the Council of Nicaea, we must get 
some idea of the doctrines of the contending parties. 

W e still know what were the Christological formulae of Bis hop 
A lexander which were attacked by Ar ius. ^ They were the 
words : 'Af) Ssog, xs) u'ldt;, ic/^x ttxti^p, ci.iMX, vidi;, trvvuTrxpxii o 
uwg ayswytTcog " t^ Ss^, xeiysvyjg, aysvi^Toyevvjt;, oilr^ eTTivoix, ovr'' 

question about ova-iai and vvdiTTatrtf, it must have been in the western-orthodox 
sense. On the other hand, it is said (1. c.) that Hosius when in Alexandria 
endeavoured to refute the doctrine of Sabellius. He might thus, as a matter of 
fact, regard himself as a mediator, namely, between the Arian and Sabellian 
doctrinal propositions; see on this below. It is probable that a Synod was held 
in Alexandria during his stay there. 

"> This, it is true, is the account only of Philostorgius (I. 7), but there is no 
reason for mistrusting him. 

2 In Egypt the tumults were so serious that even the image of the Emperor 
was attacked (Vita Const. III. 4). 

^ This is the account given by Sulpicius Sevei-us, Chron. II. 40 ; " Nicasna synodus 
auctore Hosio confecta habebatur." 

* Athan. hist. Arian. 42; oZro(i Ik 'NixxU iclirriv ISiSsTo. On Hosius see the 
lengthy article in the Diet, of Christ. Biogr. The life of this important and influential 
bishop covers the century between the death of Orlgen and the birth of Augustine. 

5 From the letter of Arius to Eusebius of Nicomedia. 

s Lightfoot (S. Ignatius Vol. II., p. go ff.) has published a learned discussion 
on iyhnTOQ (underived) and ayEvvi>TO« (unbegotten) in the Fathers up till Athana- 
sius. Ignatius (Eph. 7) called the Son as to His Godhead "ayEvv^To?." In the 
first decades of the Arian controversy no distinction was made between the words 
i.e., the difference in the writing of them was not taken account of, and this 
produced frightful confusion. Still Athanasius saw clearly from the first that though 
the conception of generation might hold good of the Son, that of becoming or 
derivation did not ; s. de synod 3 : tov TraTspa n6vov Hvxfxov 'ovru xai ayhvyirov 
■yeyemtxhcei ave(piXTUi; xai ttZo-iv «xaT«A))!rTiU5 o'l'SaiMV tov Si i/iov yeysvviia-Sui 
■JTfi aiSmv xai utixiri oiioiai t$ Trarp; aysvvijTov shxi xxi alirov, aAA' ixfx>iv 
'ix^n TOV yevviiirciVTx ■Kwrifx. Spite of this he could say (1. c. c. 46) : toCto to 
■o'vo/za— scil. a7£vv>)T0?, as if it were identical in form with arfvijTos— Siacfiopa 'ix^i 
TO. <niiiaiv6iisviic. xxi ol /Uv, ro '(Si/ //Jv ^^re Si yevvi,Ssv, nifre i/Aw? ■e';^ov tov dhiov. 
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xrof4.^ Tivi TTpociysi 6soi; tou uiou, xii hoi;, xh v'loi;, s^ xvtou rob . 
dsoii b u'log; always God, always Son, at the sam e time Father, 
a t the same time Son , the Son exists unbeg otten with the 
Father , everlasting, uncreated, neither in conception nor in any 
sm allest point does God excel the Son, always God, always 
S on, fr om God Himself the Son. 

PLsyova-iv iyevv^rov, til Ss to 'dxriirTov; see also the tiresome distinctions in the 
work "de decret. synod. Nic." 28 sq. The distinction in fact between yEvvaif, y/y- 
ve<rScci, KTi^etv was not yet itself a definite one. At a later period there was no 
hesitation in asserting that the Son both as God and as Man is yevvijrog ; s. Joh. 
Damasc. I. 8 : Xf^ 7^P eiShxi, 'dri ro ayivifrov, Sict roS ivo( v yfcctpii^eviiv, to 
'kkthttov if TO i^ii yev6ii£vov trmzxivet, to Si uyivv^rov, Stx tuv Svo v ypaHpSi^svov, 
J^Ao7 TO ij.ii yevvifiev. From this he infers that the Father only is aysvvijTos, while 
the Son as God is yevvt^riQ and indeed lidvot ysvvtfTdi. One can see from the 
wonderful word of Alexander's, ayevtiToyevi^g, what difficulties were created at first for 
the orthodox by the uyiii\y\viToq. Athanasius would have preferred to banish entirely 
the fatal word and not to have used it even for the Father. That it, as is the case 
with iiMova-wQ also, was first used by the Gnostics and in fact by the Valentinians 
is evident from the striking passage in the letter of Ptolemaus to Flora c. 5, which 
has hitherto escaped the notice of those who have investigated the subject. Ptole- 
maus is there dealing with the only good primal God, the primal ground of all 
Being and all things, with the true demiurge and Satan. He writes amongst other 
things : xai 'ia-Tai (d SyjiJ-iovpyb^) /a^v KXTxSsea-TepoQ tov TSMtov ©goy, Sre Sii xxt 
yevvifTo; 'av xcii ovx aysvviiTOi — eT« yoep ha-riv xyivvifToi; 6 vuTi^p, i% ov tx vxvtu . '. . 
HeH^uv Si xxi xvpidiTSpoi tov cevTixei/ihav yevviriTxi xxi eTipxq ouiTixi Tt xxi 
(Pva-eug TretpvxiiiQ Teapcc t^v sxxTepuv tovtuv outrixv . . . tov Si TrxTpbi; tuv ^^^aiv tov 
uyevvt^TOv — that is thus the characteristic! — ^ oi/a-ix Io-tiv xcpixpa-ix ts xxi (pSi; 
xvTodv, XTTfiOvv T£ xui /zovosiSif, ^ Si TOVTOU (scil. TOV Stfliiovpyov)ov(!-iaSnTijV jisv 
rtvx Svvxfitv TTpoTjyxysv, xvTOt; Se tov xpstTTOvd^ ea-Ttv stxaiv. (j-^Ss its tos vvv tovto 
iopv^eiTOi, ieAovirxv (ixisiv, irug avo ihxq «P;K?? tuv Hf^oiv oVa-if( ts xxi oi^o^oyov- 
fievv? il/i'iv xxi TSTTia-TsviJ.iviii, Tvii &ysvvviTOV xxi x<pSxfTOV xui xyxSiJQ, a-vvirTtfaxv 
xxi xItxi XI ipva-eif, ij tb tvh (pSopxQ xxi fi t?c fita-dTt^TOi;, xvof-ioova-ioi xvtxi xxSea-- 
TUo-Xi, TOV xyx&ov ^vcrlv 'i^oVTOi; tx Zij,oic^ ixvTi^ xxi 6{^oova-tx ysvvxv ts yxi Trpo- 
(pspsiv lixSyja-^ yxp i^ifi xxi t^v tovtov xpX'iv ts xxi yhv^iriv. This is how Ptolemaus 
wrote c. 160. His words already contain the ecclesiastical terminology of the future ! 
We also already meet with the term "<ro(^ix eevwSa-TXTOi" in a passage of his 
1. c. c. 1. Many passages prove, moreover, that not only the words employed later 
on,, but also the ideas from which sprang the Church doctrine of the immanent 
Trinity in its .subsequent form, were present in the writings of the Valentinians, 
as, e.^., the following from Hipp. Philos. VI. 29 (Heracleon) : ?v tfAai? yevvijTov 
ovSiv, vxTiip Si ?v fidvo; xyhvtiTOi . . . Ivsi Si ?v yiviiio?, 'iSo^sv avTii TroTi to 
xxhhiiTTO)! xxi TSheaTXTot, 8 eTj^sv ev xWia, ysvjv\<rxt xxi vpaxyxys~ir <pi^ipitiiog 
yitp ovx JfV 'Ay^TT!} yxp, (ffO'''", ^^ S'Aoe, ^ Si ay&7r>t ovx 'ii7Tn xyxwif, sciv iJ.ii ^ to 
xyx'iruiisvov . . , Tsf,si6Tspog Si ttxtvip, '6ti ayivvtiTOi; 'eSiv (iivof. In what follows 
the whole discussion is conditioned by the problem that the begotten .lEons are 
in their nature indeed oiiooua-ioi with the Father, but tliat they are imperfect as 
ysvvtiTol and are inferior to the fiSvog xyswifTO^. Here therefore the field for the 
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Alexander thus maintains the beginningless, eternal co-exi st- 
ence of Father and Son : the Father is never to be though t of 
without the Son who s prings from the Fath er. It is not im- 
probable that Alexander was led thus to give prominence to 
the one side of the Logos doctrine of Origen, owing to the 
influence of the theology of Irenaeus or Melito. ' The doctrin e 
wh ich Arius opposed to this is above all dominated by th e 
t houg ht that God, the Only One, is alone eternal , and that 
besides Him there exists only what is created, and that this 
originates in His will, that accordingly the Son also is not 
eternal, but a creation of God out of the non-existent. ^ From 
this thesis there necessarily follows the rejection of the predi- 
cate o(/,ooiJtriog for the Son. Arius and his friends already before 
the Council of Nicsea give expression to it, incidentally indeed, 
but without ambiguity..^ 

The dnrtrinp nf Arius is as follo ws : ^ 

Arian-Athanasian controversy is already marked out. But it is to be noticed further 
that the three terms, ij.owyev^(, ^puroroxof, and eixuv contain and define the entire 
Valentinian Christology, which is of an extremely complicated character. (See Heinrici, 
die Valentin. Gnosis, p. 120). In the fourth century, however, they became the 
catchwords of the different Christologies. 

' It is impossible to come to any certain decision on this point, so long as it 
is not proved that the pieces which are ascribed to Alexander are really his, and 
at the same time so long as it is uncertain if the sentences from them which also 
bear ths names of Irenaeus and Melito really belong to these writers and have 
been made use of by Alexander. See on this question Cotterill, Modern Criticism and 
Clement's Epp. to the Virgins, 1884, on this ThLZ., 1884, p. 267 f ; Pitra, Ana- 
lecta Sacra T. IV. pp. 196 sq., 430 sq. On this Loofs, ThLZ. 1884, Col. 572 f., 
and very specially Kruger, Ztschr. f, wiss. Theol. 1888, p. 434 ff. ; Melito of Sardes 
and Alex, of Alexandria. Socrates asserts (I. 5) that Arius believed that Alexander 
wished to introduce the doctrinal system of Sabellius. But the Christology of Ire- 
naeus has also been understood in a ''Sabellian" sense. The important address 
of Alexander on soul and body, in which he also treats of the Incarnation, is 
to be found in Migne T. 18. 

2 This was the original point of dispute. AiaxcJ/nefla, writes Arius to Eusebius, 
Uti ^iTaiiiv, 'Afxijv '^X^' ' "lo's, 6 Si 0£O? 'avetfxii ha-ri. Aia toVto SiaK6iJ.eia, vcei 
Urt eWo^gv, 'E| ovk '6vraiv es-Ttv, 

' See the fragment from the Thalia in Athan. de synod. 15, the letter of 
Eusebius of Nicomedia to Paulinus, also that of Arius to Alexander. 

^ The fragments of the Thalia and the two letters of Arius which have been 
preserved are amongst the most important sources: cf. also the confession of faith 
of Arius in Socr. I. 26 (Sozom. II. 27). Then we have the statements of his earliest 
opponents, very specially the two letters of Alexander and the verbal quotations 
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(«) God, the Only One, besides whom th ere is no other, is 
a lone unbegotten, without beginning and eternal; He is in- 
■e xpressible, incomprehensible, and has absolutely no equ al. 
These are the notes which express His peculiar nature. He 
has c reated all things out of His free w ill, and there exists 
nothing beside Him which He has not created. The expression 
"to beget" is simply a synonym for "to create". If it were 
mo t, the pure simplicity and spiritua lity of God's nature would 
be destroyed . God can put forth nothing out of His own 
gssencej n or can He communicate His essen ce to what is 
created, for this essence is essentially uncreated. He has 
acc ordingly not been Father alw ays; for otherwise what is 
created would not be created, but eternal. ' 

of the propositions of Arius in Atlianasius; see especially ep. ad episc. jEgypt 12 
and de sentent. Dionys. 23, also the Orat. c. Arian. In the third place, we can 
adduce the propositions laid down by the earliest Arians, or by the patrons of 
Arius. Opponents made little difference between them and Arius himself, and the 
actual facts shew that they were justified in so doing ; see the letter of Eusebius 
of Nicomedia to Paulinus and the fragments of Arian letters in Athanas. de synod. 
1 7, also the fragments from Asterius. Finally, we have to consider what the Church 
historians and Epiphanius have to tell us regarding the doctrinal propositions of 
Arius. There was no "evolution" of Arianism, we can only distinguish different 
varieties of it. Even Eunomius and Aetius did not ''develop" the doctrinal system, 
but only gave it a logically perfect form. Lucian had already completed the entire 
system, as is specially evident from the letter of Eusebius of Nicomedia to Paulinus; 
see also the introduction to the Thalia In Athan., Orat. c. Arian. I. 5, which, more- 
over, presents the character of Arius in an unfavourable light : kxtx Trhriv ikXcktuv 
@SQVy a-vvsrcSv ®sov, TratSaiv ayioiv, op5oTtf/.6WV, aytov @sov TTvey/iiK AajS^VTWv, rxSs 
'efice^av 'iycoys vtto tmv tro<piiiq /.ieTe;^ovTfi;i', aa-TSioiv, 6eoStSciKTUVy fiScrxTravra a-Q<pc3v 
rs' T0VT6IV Kscr'' 'ixvog ijAdov eyoi ^aivav oiJ^oSo^ait; TrsptK^vrdq, 6 TTo^^^se Trtx&aijv 
ii^ Tyjv ©ecu ^6%uv, V7r6 ts &sov iJ.a5ciiv a-o(pii3iv Kctt yvacrtv eyai 'eyvuv. 

' In the doctrine of God as held by Arius and his friends two main ideas appear 
all through as those upon which everything depends: (i) that God alone is xyiv- 
v^TOi; (2) that all else has been created out of nothing by God's free will. In 
accordance with this they get rid of everything designated as 7rpof3oAij xysvin^ro^, 
ipuyvi^ yevvmj,u, /zepo^ 6fj.oovriov, g| uToppalcc^ TVjt; oua-taq, fiovxq 5rAdrTi/v^e7o-a!, ^v et^ 
Sua Si^fiiiihov, etc.; even the old pictorial expressions "Light of Light", "Torch 
of Torch" are rejected, and they will have nothing to do with the transformation 
of an originally impersonal eternal essence or substance in God into a personally 
subsisting essentiality; see the epp. Arii ad Euseb, et Alexand. Ei t^; 'Ex 
yocirrpd^, Kxi t6' 'Ex Trarpo^ h%vi?\.6ov tact Uku^ we f-tspoq rov ofioovs-tov xxi aq 
'7rpo^o}^ii vTTd T/vcyv voEtrai, ^vvSstoi; 'iirrcci 6 TTxri^p Kxi SiMpsTOQ xxi TpsTTTog 
Kxi iTUiiU . . . Koi Tx oiKo^ov6a ' trat^aTi 'jricrx.civ 6 onTut^aTO^ @e6q\ It was 
Eusebius Nic. specially in his letter to Paulinus, who developed the thought 
that " to beget " is equal to " to create " and he, for the rest, allows that if 
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(d) Wisdom and Logos dwell within this God as the powers 
(not persons) which are coincident with His subst ance, and are 
by their very nature inseparable from it ; there are besides 
many created powers. ' 

[c) Before the world existed, God of His free will created a n 
independent substance or hypostasis {ow'm, vTroa-Txa-ig) as the 
ins trument by means of which all other creatures were to b e 
created, since without it the creatures would not have b een 
able t o endure the contact of the Godhead. This Being is 
ter med in Scripture Wisdom, also Son, Image, Word ; this 
Wi sdom, which, c ompared with the inner divine Wisdom , is 
c alled Wisdom only in a loose sen se, has like all creatures 
been created out of nothing. It originates in God only in so 
far as it has been created by God ; it is in no sense of the 
substance or essence of God. It has had a beginning; it 
accordingly di d not always exi st, there was a time in which it 
was not. Th at the Scriptures use the wor d "begotten" of th is 
Subst ance does not im ply that this is peculiar to it any m ore 
th an is the predi cate " Son " ; for the other creatures are li ke- 
wi se described here and there as "begotte n," and men are 
c alled "sons of Go d". ^ 

the Son were begotten out of the substance of the Father the predicate ayEvvsjTo; 
would attach to Him, and He would possess the ravrdrtiQ t>)? ipva-ea^ with the 
Father. In laying down their doctrine of God, Arius and his friends express them- 
selves with a certain amount of fervour. One can see that they have a genuine 
concern to defend monotheism. At the same time they are as much interested in 
the negative predicates of the Godhead as the most convinced Neo-platonists. On 
vanif see the Thalia in Athan., Orat. I. c. Arian c. 5 : oi/x &u 6 O605 variif ?v, 
«AA' ?v '6r€ 6 0EO? iJ.6vo( ^v xai oVvai vuriff ^v, 'litrrsfov Si STriyiyovs jrax-^p. 

1 Thalia 1. c. : Ji/o a-o<f>ia( clvoa. jzixv (iiv rSiv iSi'ctv xeei a-vvwapxiva-av tSi &£ii, 
rov Si viov h rai/rji Tji (ro<pix yeyevifiriai xui Tcevmi [xeTEXOVTa uvo/iua-Son ij.6vov 
iro(piii!v xeci >^6yor ti (ro<pia yap rji irocpiec vvifp^e iro(poS @soS Se^tia-it. OSrca xai /^oyov 
'erepov elvat ^.eyet Tospa tov viov Iv r^ 0£w xai Tovroy fXETEXovra tov vtov 6tvoi4,aa-Sat 
iraMv xara xaptv f^iyov xai vlh . . . UoMai Sma/isii eis-i, xai ^ ftSv ft/a rov @soC 
ia-Tiv ISia tpva-ei xai aiStOf, 6 Se Xpirroi vuf,iv ohx 'Strriv a^yfiivi; Suvafiif tov OeoC, 
aAA« fila rav Asyoftevwv Swa/ieaiv ca-ri xai auT6e, Sv ft/a xai vi axpii xai i\ 
xiiiTTvi X.T.A. 

' See the foregoing note and Thalia 1. c. : olix aei ?v 6 v16q, rat/ruv ykp ycto- 
[isvav £| olix 'ivrtcv xai Ttavrav '6vtciiv xmr/iiiruv xai vmiifiaTUv ysvo/iSvoiv, xai 
aurig 6 tov @eov ^.iyof i% ovx 'ivruv yiyove,'xai i\v woTi 'Jts ohx ^v, xai olix 5" 
Trpiv yhi^rai, af,K' ipx^l^ tov XTi'^srSai 'ia-xe xai avTOi. . . 'Hv /ai^vo? 6 ©eo; xai 
o\j7ru ?v 6 !i6yo( xai ti <roipia, elra U?iifTii itiiai; Svijitovpyyiirai, tSte Si) weiroliixiv 
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{d) As regards his Substance, the "Son" is consequently an 
u nrelated and independent being totally separated from, an 3 
different fr om, the substance or nature of the Fat her. He has 
n either one and the s ame substance together with the Father, 
nor a nature and constitution similar to that of the Father." If 
he had, then there woul d be two Gods. On the contrary, like 
all rational creatures he has a free w ill and is capable of change. 
He might consequently have been good or ba d; but he made 
up his mind to follow the good, and continued in the good 
without vacillation. Thus he has by means of his own will 
come to be unchangeable. ' 

'itu rivk xoit uvoiJ-eia-BV xutov ?i.6yoii hui a-ocpiixv hou viov, Yva i^fiSs Si' ahroS Jiffijoup- 
yijo-ji. Ep. Arii ad Euseb. : ITpiv yevi^S^ >)toi xT/o-Sjj 'ifroi opia-i^ ii hiis?\iu^^, oiix 
5v, aye'vijTos yap oiix ?v. Since the Son is neither a part of the Father nor l| 
v'JToy.eiiievov rtvoi;, he must be II oi/x '6vtoiv ; SsPi^i^art xai /SouAjj vTrec-r^ 5rpo ^povftji/ 
xat TTpo atavoiv 6 vto^. Ep. Arii ad Alex : . . . 'yevv^a-avrsi viov tJ,ovoyeyvi Trpb ;^/)^vwv 
afwvwv. Si' oZ xat TOvt; cctuvag xai Tct £fA« TTSToiiixe . . . XTitriza rov @sot rs^siov . . . 
ish'/iiiciri roC @soS 9rfS xfdvav xai Trpo xiavuv xria-SeVTa, xai to ^^v xai to ehat 
-Ttxpa raS Trarpof el>\vi(^6Ta xai rcif S6^aQ a-vvvTroa-rtiiravTOi; ai/r^ roS TrarpoQ. Ov 
•ysep 6 TTariip Sovq avrcfi Trdvraiv t»Jv x^^povo[^iav strTep^irev iavrov div ayevv^rcct; 
V%ei ev savr^, Tnjy^ yap so-ri TravTU)/, uo-rs rpstQ eia-iv vTroa-ratrsiQ . . . 'O u/oe 
^;tf(fvs)? ysvvtfSeii ovx ^v wpo toS yevvti$iivai ouSi yap strTiv afSioi; ij truvafSiog ij 
tj-vvayev'^TOg t^ Trarpi ovS^ 'dfia r^ Trarpi to slvai 'sxsi . . . 'Apx^ auTov herriv 6 
•^soq, apx^7 yap aurov aii; @sbg aurou xai Trpb avTov iiv, Ep. Euseb. ad Paulin. : 
xria-TOV slvai xai SsfteA/sJTOV xai yevijTov tj; oiia-ta, according to Proverbs 8 : . . . 
'OvSsv ktrnv ex TViQ ovaiag rov ©gov, 'jrtivT.a S^ ^ov}^vif4.ari avrov ysvopLsva. Ep. 
Euseb. Nic. ad Arium. : to Trs'jrotiii/.svov ovx iiv 'Trpiv ysvetrQai, to yev6[zevov Se apx^^ 
'■ix^' ^o" E^Vai. Athan. Nazarb., ep. ad. Alex. : " Why do you blame the Arians 
"because they say that the Son xria-na viTrotviTai i\ oiix 'ivToiv xai 'ev tuv TravToiv 
Io-t/v? We are to understand by the hundred sheep of the parable all created 
"beings, and thus the Son too is included." Georg. Laod. ep. ad. Alex. : " Don't 
blame the Arians because they say ^v ttote 'dTe ovx %v 6 vibg tov ©eoC, Isaiah too 
-came later than his father." Georg. Laod. ep. ad. Arianos. " Don't be afraid to allow 
that the Son is from the Father ; for the Apostle says that all things are from 
God, although it is certain that all things are l| ovx 'o'vtwv." Thalia (de synod. 15): 
.vj (zbvaQ i]v, ^ Svat; Se ovx ^v Trpiv vTrap^et. Arius for the rest seems to have considered 
-the creation of this " Son " as simply a necessity, because God could not create 
^directly, but required an intermediate power. 

' Ep. Euseb. ad Paulin. : "Ev to ayevtirov, iv Se to vt' avTOv aAjjSas xai ovx 
.ex T^5 ovfTiac, avTov yeyovdQ, xa66^ov tvj^ <pva-saig T^ci ayev^Tov fj,vi /.teTe^ov, a?>^a 
yeyova? 6?,oxepcSQ %Tepov t^ Cpvtrei x. -t^ Svva[j,ei. The TavTOTiii; tj^? (pva-eaig is 
,rejected. Ep. Arii ad Alex. : viov vTroa-T'i^travTa tSiia Se^^jf^aTi 'tirpe'^Tov xai ava^.- 
Ko'mTOv. Who says, therefore, that the Son is in everything like the Father in- 
vtroduces two " ayivvviTOi.'" Thalia : T{) fiJv ^vrrei uo-Trep waVTei; outoi Si aiiTOi 6 kdyog 
.ea-Ti rpeTTTii;, t^ Si iSiip avTS^oviriiii, 'iui; fiovherai, (ievei xa^ii;- 'dTe (iev toi H^ei 

z 
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[e) Sin ce the Son is, as regards his substance, unrelated to 
the Godh ead, ' he is not truly G o d, and accordingly has n ot 
b y nature the divine attributes ; he is only the so-called Log os 
and Wisdom. As he is not eternal, neither is his knowledge 
in any sense perfect; he has no absolute knowledge of God, 
but only a relative knowledge, in fact he does not even know 
his own substance perfectly, accordingly he cannot claim equal 
honour with the Father. ^ 

(/) S till the Son is not a creature and a prod uct likp nfher 
creatu res; he is the perfect creature, y.TiiTfici reXsiov, by hi m 
everythi ng has been created; he stands in a special relat ion 
to God, but this is solely co nditioned by grace and adopt ion; 
the bestowal of grace on the other hand, is based on the stead- 
fast inclination of this free being to the good which was fore- 

SvvxT»i TpsTTsa-Sxt XXI xvTOG caff-TTsp xat ^i^s'tGt TpsTTTJ^g i6v ^vtrsai^ . . . As all things so far 
as their substance is concerned are unrelated to God and unlike Him, so too is the Logos- 
«AA^T/)/os xsci avSi^otoq kutx TraVTa ri?? tov ■jrxrpo^ oi/ff-ta^ xcci tSiSr^ro^. MsfieptirfiEvxt 
T^ (Pvtret xxi xTs^evut'tivai xat a:7re(rxotvia-(^£vai xeci a^/.drptOi xui uiJ^STOXoi etTtv 
^AAi^/fUv al ohffiai tov iraTfOt; xxi tov vtov xat tov dytov TvevfiXTOQ; they are 
even avdfzoiot Trui^'jrav x?^hvi^aiy rxlq re ova-tuiQ xai $6txtq Itt' 'xTretpov. rov yovv ^oyov 
<pi1(rtv slq 6(ioi6ri^rx Sd^tfq xxt ova-ix^ x^.^6rptov elvxi 'ffoh.VTShu^ ixxrepoiv rov re" 
TTXTpoQ XXI TOV xyiov Trvevf^XTO^. 6 vtoq Si^p^pcsvOQ eirrtv xxi^ ixvrov xxt x(Ji.sroxo? 
xxrii TTicvrx roS Trxrpoi;. Thalia (de Synod. 15): "Appt^ro? ©so; la-ov ovSi !i[ioiov oiix 
SfidSo^ov EJJ6(. vlbf 'liiov ohiev 'ix^' '^"^ Oeov xxi' vvoa-rXfTiv ISiiritTOi ovSi yxp 
sa-Tiv 7iro( aAA' oiiSe oiioov/Tio^ xvrisi. The Triad is not of oij-oIxk; S6%xiq : xve'Tripi.ixTx 
ixvTxti eiti-iv xl vvoa-Tx<T£iQ xvrSiv, jilx rifi; f4(2; ivSo^drepx Sd^xii btt' xvsipov. %hoi 
ToS vtov xxt' ohdixt 6 vxTiip, Uti xvxpx'i vvxpxei. According to the letter of 
Eusebius to Paulinus it looks as if Eusebius held the unchangeableness of the 
Son to belong to his substance ; he probably, however, only means that it had come 
to be his substance. At a later date many Arians must have attributed to the Son 
an original unchangeableness as a gift of the Father, for Philostorgius mentions- 
as a peculiarity of the Arian bishop Theodosius that he taught (VIII. 3) : Xpia-rof 
rpsTTOq [i^v T^ ye (pvtret r^ olxetx. 

> Because of this sundering of the Father and the Son the Arians at a later date 
are also called " Diatomites " (Joh. Damasc. in Cotellier, Eccl. Gr. monum. I., p. 298). 

2 Thalia (Orat. c. Arian I. 6) : ovSi ©eo? aA>)fl(v<?s ea-rtv Arfyo;. He is only 
called God, but he is not truly God, xxi rS vl!f 6 ttxtvip idpxroi; vvxpxei xxi oilre 
opxv oilre yiyvairxeiv teAe/ws xxi xxpi^Hc. Svvxrxi 6 ^6yoi rov ixvroS vxripx, xhhx 
XXI S yiyyaii7xei xxi S (SAette; &vx\6yu( to7« ISioif /UrpoK olSe xxi /SAe'tte;, lia-Tcp xxi 
ill^el? yiyvdo-xoiiev kutx t^v liixv Svvxfiiv. 'O vldf ri,v ixvrov ovaixv oux oTJe. 
Euseb. Cass. ep. ad Euphrat. : Xpia-ro? oux 'ea-riv «A.)«(vos ©Eif?. The conviction 
that the Sou is not truly God, and that all lofty predicates attach to him only in 
a nuncupative sense, that he does not know the Father, is very strongly expressed 
in the fragment of the Thalia de synod. 15. 
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seen by God. Through God's bestowal of grace and by his 
own steady progress he has become God, so that we may now 
call him " only- begotten God", "strong God" and so on.' 

(^) All that Scripture and tradition assert in reference to the 
incarnation and the humanity of this being holds good; he 
tr^ ly took a human body (a-co,uisi a^/vxov) ; the feelings shew n 
by the historical Christ teach, us that the Logos to whom the y 
a ttach — for Christ had not a human soul — is a being cap able 
o f sufferin g, not an absolutely perfect being, but one who 
attains by effort absolute perfection. ' 

{h) A mongst the number of created powers (Svvix.iJt,6i?) the H oly 
G host is to be placed beside the Son as a second, independe nt 
S ubstance or Hypostasis, (ovuiix,, vTroirra.iTig); for the Chr istian 
b elieves in three separate and different ' substances or perso ns, 
{o iKTixi, xjwo<TTix,t7siq] \ Father. Son and Spirit . Arius apparently, 
li ke his followers, considered the Spirit as a hping ^ created by 
the Son and subordinate to hi m. ^ 

1 Aril Ep. ad Euseb. : v^^ptti ©to? fiovoyEv!)?, xvctMsiUTof (in virtue of his will). 
Arii ep. ad Alex. : viov [iovoysvyj . . . KTiff-f^a rov @sav tb^siov, aAA' ovx uq ^v twv 
XTKriiuraiv, yiri^iJ.x, «AA' oux w; '^v tS)i 'ysnvnj.^Tinv . . . Hctrijp Soiii ceurai ttcivtciiv 
Ttjv xfifipovoiiiav ... "O vloi i^ivog vvi iJ.6)iov rov Trarpog i/treo'Ti). Thalia : rov vliv 
kv TctvTtji T^ (FO<^iaL ysycv^iricu yat TavT>>? fiSTixovTci iivoiiirSai fi6vov iro(pixv xosi 
?'.6yov . .. ^tx rovro xai Trpoyiyvanrxuv 6 ©eo? ^trstr&at Ka^.ov xvtSv, Trpo^a^uv aurip 
Tavrtjv Tijv Sd^av SsSaxsv^ ^v Hv^puTTog xxi ex rtjc ccpsrvii^ '^<^X^ fierx txvtx' citrrs 
e| 'ipyuv xvrov, cbv Trposyva d @£6g, roiovrov xurov vvv yeyovivat TTSTroi^xE . . . Me- 
'''"XV X'^P"<"i li'Tvep xcci ol '^hf^oi viinei; o'tiru xai avTOi hiyeTUi ovdi^ari iJ,6vov 
@£6g . . . &£bq evsyxsv stq viov iuvriti T6vSe rexvoiroivia-ag' 'i^tov ovS^v 'ix^^ '^ov &sov 
xaS' vTrSa-Tcea-iv iSiorifTOi; . . . The Son is Wisdom, Image, Reflection, Word ; God 
cannot produce a greater than He ; @eov ithvi^Bi 6 vloi; ^Xixos xxi t/o-o? Io-t/v, £| 
Hts xxi x(f>' o3 xxi XTTO t6tb ex tov @eoS i/jreuxij, irxvp^i ®£05 lit/, but he extols 
the greater Father. Arius ap. Athan. Orat. I. c. Arian. 9 : lierox^ xxi xutoq sSso- 
TToivii^. It is evident from Alexander's letter to Alexander that Arius strongly- 
emphasised the jrfOxOTT!), the moral progress of the Son. 

- Owing to the general uncertainty regarding the extent of the " humanity " 
which prevailed at the beginning of the controversy, the latter assertion of the 
Arians was not so energetically combatted as the rest. That the limitation of the 
humanity ot Christ to a body originated with Lucian, is asserted by Epiph. Ancorat. 33. 

^ In the writings of Arius ovirix and i/xrfa-Tao-i; are used as synonymous terms. 
The impersonal Spirit (Logos, Wisdom) indwelling in God the Father as Power, 
was naturally considered by the Arians to be higher than the Son. On this point they 
appeal like the old Roman Adoptianists to Matt. XII. 31 (see Vol. III., p. 20 ff.). It 
is indeed not even certain whether Arius and the older Arians when they speak 
of a Trinity, always included the Holy Spirit. According to Athanasius de synod. 
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Alexander expressly notes that the Arians appeal to Sc rip- 
tu re in support of their doctrin e, and Athanasius says that the 
ThaHa contained passages of Scripture. ' The passages so 
frequently cited later on by the Arians ; Deut. VI. 4, XXXII. 
39; Prov. VIII. 22; Ps. XLV. 8; Mt. XII. 28; Mk. XIII. 32; 
Mt. XXVI. 41, XXVIII. 18; Lk. II. 52, XVIII. 19; John XI. 
34, XIV. 28, XVII. 3; Acts II. 36; I Cor. I. 24, XV. 28; 
Col. Lis; Philipp. II. 6 f. ; Hebr. I. 4, III. 2 ; John XII. 27, 
XIII. 21; Mt. XXVI, 39, XXVII. 46, etc., will thus already 
have been used by Arius himself. A rius was n ot a systema- 
tiser, nor were his frien ds systematisers eithe r! In this respect 
their literary activity was limited to lette rs in which they stirred 
each other up, and wliich were soon put together in a collected 
form. The only one amongst them before Eunomius and Aetius 
who undertook to give a systematic defence of the doctrinal 
system, was the Sophist Asterius, called by Athanasius the 
advocate {(rvvviyopoi;) of the sects. He was a clever, clear-headed 
man, but he was quite unable to wipe out what was in every- 
body's eyes the blot on his character, his denial of the Faith 
during the time of persecution. ° There were various shades of 

15, we may conclude that their Trinity consisted of the following hypostases : (l) 
God as primordial without the Son; (2) God as Father; (3) the Son. Still this is 
not certain. 

1 Orat. I. c. Arian. 8. 

2 On Asterius see Athan., Orat. c. Arian. I. 30 — 33; II. 37 ; III. 2, 60; dedecret. 
syn. Nic. 8, 28—31; de synod. 18, 19, 47. Epiphan. H. 76, 3; Socrat. I. 36; 
Philostorg. II. 14, 15 ; Hieron. de vir. inl. 94. Marcellus of Ancyra wrote against 
the principal work of Asterius, see Zahn, p. 41 ff. Athanasius attacked a a-vvray- 
li&Tiov of his. One of the main theses of this book was that there are two xyivtiTX. 
Asterius also discussed i Cor. I. 24, and indeed he took the correct view. His 
explanation too of the passage John XIV. 10, is worthy of note : st'JijAoi' '6ti ha 
TOUTO eVpi^KEV ixt/TOv iJ.iv Iv T^ ■xuTpi, Iv iuvTifl Si sraAiv tov vccTspa, STrsi /i^re 
TOV A1J70V, ov J;E|;)/i%eTO, iavToS (pifa-iv sTvai, uKXii tov TTxrfii; SsSuxdrOi rijv SvvxiJ.iv. 
Upon this passage Athanasius remarks (Orat. III. 2) that only a child could be 
pardoned such an explanation. It is a point of great importance that Asterius, like 
Paul of Samosata, reckoned the will as the highest thing. Accordingly, to create of 
His free will is more worthy of God too than to beget (1. c. III. 60). Athanasius 
says that Arius himself made use of the work of Asterius, and in this connection 
he gives us the important statement of Asterius (de decret. 8) that created things 
are not able t?5 axfirov x^'Pk tov ayevv^TOu hfyeeriav fiaa-Tcclai, and that on 
account of this the creation of the Son as an intermediary was necessary. (See 
Orat. c. Arian II. 24.) 
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opinion amongst the followers and supporters of Arius. In Arian- pauj^ 
i sm in its more rigid form the tradition of Paul of Samosat a ^^ 
and Lucian predominated, in its milder form the subordinatio n /)-', ,^ 
doctrme of Qrige n. Both types were indeed at one as regards 
the form of doctrine, and the elements traceable to Origan 
won over all enlightened " Conservatives". We may count 
Asterius too amongst the latter, at all events the unbending 
Philostorgius was not at all pleased with him, and Asterius 
subsequently approached near to the Semiarians. 

Pr evious to the Council of Nicaea. the letters of the bish op 
Ale xander are, for us at all events, the sole literary manifest os 
of the opposite party . The Encyklica already shews that the 
writer is fully conscious he has got to do with a heresy of the 
very worst type. The earlier heresies all pale before it: n o 
oth er heretic has approached so near to being Antichrist. Arius 
an d his friends are the enemies of God, murderers of the 
divmity of Christ, people like Juda s. Alexander did not ent er 
i nto theoretical and theological explanatio ns. After giving a 
brief but complete and excellent account of the Logos doctrine 
of Arius, h e sets in contrast with the state ments contained in 
it, numerous pas sages from the Gospel of John and other quota- 
tions from Scripture. ' The sole remarks of a positive kind he 
makes are that it belongs to the substance or essence of the 
Logos, that he perfectly knows the Father, and that the supposi- 
tion of a time in which the Logos was not, makes the Father 
xKoyog kx) x(70(pog. The latter remark, which for that matter of 
it does not touch Arius, shews that Alexander included the 
Logos or Son in the substance of the Father as a necessary 
element. The second epistle goes much more into details, "but 
it shews at the same time how little Alexander, in solving the 

1 John I. I, 13, 18, X. 15, 30, XIV. 9, io;Hebr. 1.3,11. io,XlII, 8;Ps,XLV.2; 
ex. 3 ; Mai. III. 6. The passages continued to be regarded by the orthodox as the 
most important. 

" Theodoret I. 4. Exaggerations and calumnies of the worst kind are not wanting 
in this writing. The reproach, too, that the Arians acted like the Jews is already 
found here. Of more importance, however, is the assertion that the Arian christology 
gave countenance to the heathen ideas of Christ and that the Arians had also in 
view the approval of the heathen. Ebion, Artemas (see Athanas., de synod. 20) 
and Paul are designated their Fathers. 
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problem, was able definitely to oppose fixed and finished for- 
mulae to those of the Arians. The main positions of Arius are 
once more pertinently characterised and refuted. 

Alex ander is conscious that he is contending for nothing l ess 
than the divinity of Christ, the universal Faith of the Chu rch, 
when he relut es the statements that the Son is not eterna l, that 
He w as created out of the non-existent , that He is not b y 
n ature {(pinrei) Go d, that He is capable of change, that He w ent 
through a moral development [TrpozoTTi^), that He is only Son 
by~adoption, like the sons of God in general, and so on. ' He 
not only adduces proofs from the Bible in large numbers, ° he 
has unmistakably in his mind what is for him a central, religious 
thought. Christ must belong to God and not to the world, be- 
cause all other creatures require such a being in order to attain 
to God and become the adopted sons of God. In order to make 
clear the possibility of such a being, Alexander uses by preference 
for the Son the expression which had been already preferred 
by Origen — "the perfect image," "the perfect reflection." But 
even this expression does not suffice him ; it gains deeper meaning 
by the thought that the Son as the image of the Father at the 
same time first clearly expresses the peculiar character of the 
Father. In the Wisdom, the Logos, the Power, the " Son is made 
known and the Father is characterised. To say that the reflection 
of the divine glory does not exist is to do away also with the 
archetypal light of which it is the reflection; if there exists no 
impress or pattern of the substance of God, then he too is done 
away with who is wholly characterised by this pattern or express 
image :" — yvccpiS^erxi 6 uiog xtx) 6 wxTvip ^iZ/j^jcTj^/j/^fTis;;. To yccp 
x'TTot.v'ya.a'i/.oi, rvji; ^6^Vi<; fii; slvxi Xkysiv trvvavixipsT Km) to TrpcoTOTVTrov 
CpMg, ou i(TTiv XTTDiuytXd'iiix, ... T(5 fit} slvoii TOV T^g V7rCTra.<Teij3g TOV 

1 The two last theses are rejected ia a specially emphatic manner. Alexander 
repeatedly complains in this connection of the procedure of Arius in taking from 
the Holy Scriptures only such passages as have reference to the humiliation of the 
Logos for our sakes, and then referring them to the substance of the Logos. "They 
omit the passages which treat of the divinity of the Son. Thus they arrive at the 
impious supposition that Paul and Peter would have been like Christ if they had 
always persisted in the good." 

2 John L 1-3, 1. i8, X. 30, XIV. 8, 9, 28; Matt. III. 17, XI. 27; i John V. i ; 
Coloss. I. 15, 16; Rom. VIII. 32; Heb. L 2 f.; Prov. VIII. 30; Ps. II. 7, CX. 3 
XXXV. 10; Is. LIII. 8. 
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©foD %iJip«;;cTi5pfls irvvoivxipslTOit Kcf,y.slvo(;, TdvTcoi; iroi.f avroii xoipocy.- 
TyiptXoi^svog. While in laying down this thesis and others of a 
similar kind, e.g., that the Son is the inner reason and power 
of the Father Himself, he approaches " Sabellianism," the latter 
doctrine is repudiated in the most decided and emphatic way. 
But on the other hand again, not only is the supposition of two 
unbegottens (xyev[v\>iT(x) rejected as a calumny, but he repeatedly 
emphasises in a striking fashion the fact that the begetting of 
the Son is not excluded by the application to Him of the 
predicate always {ocs)), that the Father alone is unbegotten, and 
that He is greater than the Son. ' Alexander thus asserts both 
things — namely, the inseparable unity of the substance of the 
Son with that of the Father" and their difference, and yet the 
one is held to be unbegotten and the other to be not unbe- 
gotten. In order to be able to maintain these contradictory 
theses he takes up the standpoint of Irenseus, that, the mystery 
of the existence and coming forth of the Son is an inexpressible 
one even for Evangelists and angels, and is no proper object of 
human reflection and human statement. Even John did not 
venture to make any pronouncement regarding the /xvex^iviyviTog 
vTTOtTTixa-ig rou (jLovoysvovg @eou, ' — the ineffable substance of the 
only begotten God. " How could anyone waste his labour on the 
substance of the Logos of God, unless indeed he were afflicted 
with melancholy?" Tlug av TrspiBpyix.a'a.no rig rviv rou @eov 'Koyou 
inroirroia-iv, iicrog s] ^J) lisXxy x°^'^^ "SixUaei Xyi<^h\g Tuyxavoi. * 

1 From this it is plainly evident that the real point in dispute was not as to 
subordination and coordination, but as to unity of substance and difference of 
substance. That the archetype is greater than the type is for Alexander a truth 
that is beyond doubt. He goes still farther and says: ovxoSv r^ xyevvtjriji yruTpi 
Qtxslov a.%iu{j.oi <Pv?i.«Krs0Vt (SiiSsvx rov eJvxi ccvtm tov x'Ttov ?>,£yovTccQ, t5j 5e vita rijv 
dpi^d^ova-xv rt/xjjv XTOvefjitjreoVf rviv Ixvapx^v xvr^ Trapa rov Trarpoi; ysvv^tnv avartQevTai;. 

2 The expression '■'■ oiioova-io^" does not occur in Alexander. 

^ On this expression, which was used by Arius, see Hort, Two Dissertations, 1876. 

* The respective passages in the letter have so many points of contact with expressions 
of Irenasus (see Vol. II., pp. 230 f., 276 f.) as to make the supposition, which also 
commends itself for other reasons, very probable (see above, p. 14, note I), that 
Alexander had read Iren^us and had been strongly influenced by him. That Irenseus 
was known in Alexandria, at least at the beginning of the third century, follows 
from Euseb., H. E. VI. 14. (Strange to say it has undoubtedly not been proved 
that Athanasius ever quotes from Irenaeus.) Alexander shews that he is not throughout 
dependent on Origen. 
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Alexander's actual standpoint is undoubtedly plainly expressed 
here. He does not wish to speculate ; for the complete divinity 
of Christ is for him not a speculation at all, but a judgment 
of faith, and the distinction between Father and Son is for him 
something beyond doubt. But he sees that he is under the 
necessity of opposing certain formulae to the doctrine of Arius. 
These are partly vague and partly contradictory ; ' " The Son 
is the inner reason and power of God," "Father and Son are 
two inseparable things" (Suo dxupiiTTx Trpxyj^ccrx), "Between 
Father and Son there is not the slightest difference" (Siixa-Tijf^.iz), 
"not even in any thought" (ouS' xxpi rivoi; svvoiaq), "There is 
only one unbegotten," "The Son has come into being in con- 
sequence of a "/ivsa-ii; xx) TTor/io-ii;" {an act of generation and 
production), " The Son has, compared with the world, an ineffable 
substance peculiarly his own " {J^idrpoTroi; avey^itiyviTog uTria-Txa-ic), 
"He is liovoyevvjg ®£og" (only begotten God), "His Sonship is 
by its nature in possession of the deity of the Father" {kxtx. 
Cpus-iv rvyxxvouasi ri^g Trarpinyig isoT^Tog), ' " Father and Son 
are two natures in the hypo.stasis " (ri/i vTOfrraasi "Bvo (putrsig ^), 
between the Underived' and he who has come into being out 
of the non-existent there is a /^sinTsuoua-a, <pu(7n; /^ovo'/svii? (the 
Son) S(' ^g Tx oXx i? ovk ovtcov eTroiviiTsv b Trxriip tou &£0u Kcyov, 
!? £? xvTOv Tou ovTOq TTXTpog yeysvvyjTXi,'" (a mediating only begotten 
nature * by which the Father of the God-Logos has made all 
things out of the non-existent, and which has been begotten 
out of the existent Father), " The Son has not proceeded out of 
the Father ymtoc tx? tuv (rafixrav ofioiortjrxg, rxJg rof^xtg vi txT? 
sx^ixipsasuv txTToppoixig (in the manner in which bodies are formed, 
by separation or by the emanation of parts divided off) ; " 

1 Alexander made no distinction between oia-ia, vvoa-rairii;, (pv<rii. 

" "Ov rfdvcv ykf ii affttroi; auroS v7riirra<riQ arvyxfiTa uvspox^ iSsix^tf virsp- 
xeii^sv>i viivTdiv oil; auros to shai IxafVaTO, oVtu^ xa) fi viortK echroS xxrci (f>v<7-iv 
Tvyxcivovira T^; Trarpixi)? 6s6rifTOi i^exrif Cvepox^ Sia<pspsi tuv St' aiiTov ^inst 
vioTeShruv. 

3 On John X. 30: avsf <f)))(7;v 6 xvfiOQ oil 'Jtwripu icevrov avxyopsvav ouSi r^Q r^ 
iTtotrratrei Stjo C)>v<reif I4.iav sivxi (TX<Pitvi^m, «AA' Urt rifv vurftxijv iii(pepeim ixpil3ai; 
'!re(puxsv a-a^siv 6 vloQ toC Trxrpdi, tHiv xcerce TTuvTCt 6iJ,oi6ryiTU cci/Tov ix 4>i/o-£«)? 
axoiialaiisvog xxi aTretpxMaxTOi; sixaiv rov TarpOQ Tvyx^vav xa.) rov irpiaroTVTTOu 
sxrvTTog x^P^^"^'^?- 
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still we may speak of a fatherly generation ! {wxTpixij hoyovix) 
which certainly is beyond the power of human reason to grasp." 
"The expressions !?y, dii, etc., (was, always), used of the Son, are 
undoubtedly too weak, but on the other hand, they are not 
to be conceived so as to suggest that the Son is unbegotten 
{ixyiw^lTog) ; the unbeginning genesis from the Father (&vi)ipxo<; 
yevvijiTig wxpx tou TTKTpoq) is his, — "the Father is greater than 
the Son, to Him honour in the strict sense (ohsTov x^iuf^ot) is 
due, to the Son the dignity that is fitting (T/iav) txpf/J^ovinx)." ' 
The se confused thoughts and formulae contrast unfavourab ly 
. with the clear a nd definitely expressed statements of Ariu s. 
Alexander's opponents had a better right to complain of the 
chameleon-like form of this teaching than he had of that of 
theirs. When they maintained that it offered no security against 
dualism (two unbegotten, [xysv/iTo]), " or against Gnostic emana- 
tionism {Trpo^oXvt, »iioppoioi), or against Sabellianism {uio7r(iiTCi3p), or 
against the idea of the corporeality of God, and that it contained 
flagrant contradictions, ' they were not far wrong. But they 
cannot have been in the dark as to what their opponents meant 
to assert, which was nothing else than the inseparable, essential 
uijity of Father and Son, the complete divinity of Christ who 
has redeemed us and whom every creature must necessarily 
have as redeemer. Along with this they taught a real distinc- 
tion between Father and Son, though they could assert this 
distinction only as a mystery, and when they were driven to 
describe it, had recourse to formula which were easily refuted. 

1 In the Confession of Faith which Alexander had put at the close of his letter, 
the Spirit, the Church, and 50 on, are mentioned. According to Alexander, too, the 
Logos got only a body from Mary, who, for the rest, is called horoxoi (see 
Athan. Orat. III. 29, 33). Mdhler and Newman (Hist. Treatises, p. 297) consider 
Athanasius as the real author of Alexander's encyclical epistle. Their arguments, 
however, are not convincing. 

2 Hence the reproach so frequently brought against this doctrine, that according 
to it Father and Son are "brothers"; see, e.g., Orat. c. Arian I. 14. PaulofSamo- 
sata had already brought this reproach against , all the adherents of the Logos 
doctrine. The Arians sought to make a reductio ad absurdum of the doctrine that 
the Son is the fcrfect image of the Father, by pointing out that in this case the 
Son too must beget as well as the Father (Or. c. Ariari. I. 21). 

3 See some of those adduced by them in Orat. c. Arian. I. 22: they are said 
to have pointed them out to children and women. 
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We may at this point give an account of the doctrine of 
Athanasius ; for although it was not till after the Nicene Council 
that he took part in the controversy as an author, ' still his 
point of view coincides essentially with that of Bishop Alexander. 
It underwent no development, and considered from the stand- 
point of technical theology it partly labours under the same 
difficulties as that of Alexander. Its significance does not lie in 
the nature of his scientific defence of the faith, but solely in 
the triumphant tenacity of the faith itself His character and his 
life are accordingly the main thing. The works he composed, 
like all the theological formulae he uses, were wrung out of 
him. The entire Faith, everything in defence of which Athanasius 
staked his life, is described in the one sentence: God Himself 
has entered into humanity. " 

The t heology and christology of A thanasius are rooted in 
the thought of Redemption, and his views were not influenced 
b y any subord i nate considerat ions. ^ Neither heathenism nor 
Ju daism has brought men into fellowship wi th God, t he point 
on ^ which everything tur ns. It is through Christ that we are 
tra nsported into this fellowshi p; He has come in order to m ake 

1 That he took an active interest in the Nicene Council is undoubted; see 
Theodoret I. 26, Sozom, I. 17 fin., but, above all, Apol. Athan. c. Arian. 6 and the 
vi'ork '-de decretis." The Arians drew special attention to the influence exercised by 
Athanasius, when deacon, on his bishop Alexander, and Athanasius did not contradict 
their statements; see also Gregor Naz. Orat. 21, 14. 

2 His chief works against the Arians are the four Orationes c. Arian — his most 
comprehensive work, containing mainly his refutation of the Arian Bible exegesis ; 
the fourth Oration is, however, either merely a sketch, or else it is not in its proper 
place along with the others ; further, the treatises de decret. Nic. synodi, de 
sentent. Dionys. Alex., historia Arian. ad monachos, apologia c. Arian., apologia ad imp. 
Constantium, de synodis Arimini et Seleucise habitis, the Tomus ad Anlioch., and 
in addition the festival-orations and somelengthy letters, ^,^., that ad Afros episcopos. 

' To prove this it would be necessary to quote hundreds of passages. In none 
of his larger works has Athanasius omitted to base his anti-Arian christology o n 
the thought of redemptio n, and wherever he gives this as the basis one feels that 
he is adducing what is his most telling argument. The manner too in which he 
was able, starting from this as the central point of his whole view of the subject, 
to justify what were purely derivative formulae by referring them back to it is 
well worthy of notice; ,cf. the Orat. c. Arian., espec. II. 67 — 70. The fact that 
his knowledge of scientific theology was slender is hinted at by Gregor Naz. 
Orat. 21. 6. 
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us divine, i e., to make us by adoption the sons of Go d and 
gods. But Christ would not have been able to bring us "this 
bl essing if He Himself had possessed it merely as a gift secundum 
fiarticifiation em, for in this case He only had just as much as 
He needed Himself and so could not proceed to give aw ay 
what was not His own . ' Therefore Christ must be of the s ub- 
st ance of the Godhead and be one wit h it. Whoever denies t hat 
is not a Christian, but is either a heathen or a Tew. ^ Th is is 
th e fundamental thought which Athanasius constantly rep eats. 
Everything else is secondary, is of the nature of necessary con- 
troversy. In the Son we have the Father; whoever knows the 
Son knows the Father. ^ This confession is at bottom the entire 
Christian confession. The adoration of Christ, which according 
to tradition, has been practised from the first, and which has not 
been objected to by their opponents, already, he says, decides 
the whole question. God alone is to be adored ; it is heathenish 
to worship creatures. ■* Christ therefore share s in the divine 

' Specially striking is what he says de synod. 5 1 : Christ could not make o thers 
g ods if He himself had, to begin with^ been made G od ; if He possessed His go d- 
head merely as somethin g bestowed upon Hi m. He could not bestow it, for it 
wo uld not be in His own power, and He would not have mor e than He needed 
Himself. Similarly Orat. I. 39, I. 30 : Obx oifx Kura^cci l(3EAr;<ufl>j a>\hx iJ.cch>^ov 
J^e^Tiaio-ev uvTOi; roi Se6[x.svx ^£?.Tt{otrsctiQ' xxt el tov ^eXTt&vcit ^ap/v KOiTx^e^ijKEv, 
ovK apoi fiitr^ov 'eo"%e ro ^^syea-Sxi, viot; y.oii ®e6^, f^AAo: /zSAAov xuTOt; vto'JToiyitrsv yjf^xt; 
T^ TTdTpi Kcti s^so'jrolijtrs TOVQ avSpttiTTOvi; y£v6{^evo^ avroQ av^ppjxo^. Ovx apa (XvdpajTrot; 
&v va-TSpov yiyovs @s6c;^ a^P^x @sot; aiv va-Tspov ysyavev xv6pat7ra^j 7va /^SAAov ^[zx^ 
SioTToiija-ill. II. 6g, I. 16 : uvtov tov viov ustsx"^'''^? '■"" ©eoC /mtsx^" fisyii^eix, 
xad TOVTO htj-Ttv S 'g/e-yei/ HsTpoq 'ha ysv^itrh ^sia^ notvaivoi t^vtrscaq. 

2 The frequent designation of the Arians as Jews and heathen, and together 
with this the designation " Ariomanites," were employed by Athanasius in a really 
serious sense; see de decret, I — 4, 27; Encycl. ad. ep. jEgypt. et Lib. 13, 14; 
Orat. I. 38, II. 16, 17, III, 16, 27 sq. "Abomination of the impious " XI. Festbrief, 
p. 122 (Larsow) . 

3 Orat. I. 12: To the demand of Philip, "Shew us the Father," Christ did not 
reply: ^Aewe tviv xt/civ, but "He who sees me, sees the Father." Orat. I. 16 : tov 
viav fji,eTSXOVTSti tov &eov [zetsx^^^ ?^£y6iJ.s6oc . . . vi tov viov 'ivvoicc xai xxTcc^t^^t^ 
yvaa-ti ea-Tt "Kspi tov 7rxTp6q, Sicc to sk Ti^t; ova-iat; avTov IStov slvat yevvy^t^a. I. 21. 

* This is a point which is very frequently emphasised ; see Orat. I. 10, II. 20, 
24, but chiefly III. 16: Aixti oIv 01 'Apeixvoi toixvtx ?iOyi^6ii£voi xxl voovvt£? ov 
<rvvxpt6lJL0vtnv ixvTOv^ fiSTX tc3v 'EAAifvfiJVi xxt yxp xxx£7vot, fti(77rgp xxt oOtoi, t^ 

XTttr£t ^XTp£VOVff-t 'TTXpa TOV XTtfTXVTX TOi 'JTXVTX @£6v XKKX TO //Iv 'oVO/iX TO 'EAAtf- 

vixov <p£vyova-t, Six TJJv tuv xvoi^tuv XTrxTyfv, TViV $£ ofjioiav £X£tvot(; Stxvoixv v'tto- 
xptvavTXt. xxl yxp xx) to o-a<pov xvtcov, &Vep £taiSxa-tv ?^£ysiv, oil ?^£yofj.£v Svo xy£yv^rx. 
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substance. Athanasius did not draft any system of theology or 
christology. The real point at issue appeared to him to be quite 
simple and certain. We have to put together his doctrinal 
system for ourselves, and the attempts to construct such a 
system for him is not something to be entered upon lightly. 
A body of theoretical propositions resulted solely from the 
polemic in which he was engaged and also from his defence of 
the " 'O^couo-zo?." Throughout, however, his thought in the final 
resort centres not in the Logos as such, ' but in the Divine, 
which had appeared in Jesus Christ. He has no longer any in- 
dependent Logos doctrine, on the contrary he is a Christologist. 
We accordingly give merely some of the main lines of his 
teaching. 

I. To ack nowledge that the substantial or essential elem ent 
in Christ is "God," is to assert that there is nothing of th e 
cr eature in this, that it does not therefore belong in any se nse 
to what has been created. Athanasiu s insisted as confidentl y as 
Arius on t he gulf which exists between created and uncr eated. 
This constitutes the advance made by both in clearn ess. ^ Arius, 
howeverj drew the dividing line in such a way that with him 

ipaivovrai Trpoc XTrdnjv tuv aKEpaiuv AeyovTf ;• ^x^xovtsq y^p' " ob ^£yo(zsv Suo 
ayhvtfTix" hiyovri Svo &covi xcci TOvrovQ oi!c<p6povi 'ixovTXQ reef (pva-eiQ, ro fiiv 
yev^rvjv, ri 5e ayevijToi. El 5^ 0/ /z^v "EAA^vec ivi uyev^TiA Koi 'jto^^oi^ ysvi^ro'tg 
^oirpsvQvtnv, oZtoi Si svi ayevvjTta xui ivt ysvtiT^, ovS' oVtu $tx<f>epovtnv 'EAAi^vwv. 
This was the view of it which was still held at a later period also. The expression 
in the Vita Euthymii (Cotel. Monum. II., p. 20i) c. 2, is full of meaning: Tou 
'EA^>(v;a-ftou /)(|aiiTi!S to5 'ApeiavKrizoS wrfAefto? ;V%vpaic hxpixTei. 

1 It is very characteristic of Athanasius' way of looking at things that with him 
the Logos in general retires into the background, and further that he expressly 
declines to recognise or to define the divine in Christ from the point of view of 
his relation to the world or in terms of the predicate of the eternal. Image, Reflec- 
tion and Son are the designations which he regards as most appropriate. See, ^.^., 
Orat. III. 28 : ov toctovtov ex tdv aiSiov yvaipi^STai xvpioQ, 'dtrov 'drt vtoQ so'Tt tov 
@eov- viiq yaip JJv ax^P'^tdi; ia-ri tov Trarpot; . , . xa! s'lxiiv xai XTTXuycurimc Siv rou 
Trarpo? '£%£/ xcci rliv aiiSiirtiTX toS Trarprf;. 

2 Beyond Origen and the Origenists, who, though they too certainly make a 
sharp distinction between the Godhead and the creation, attribute with Philo an 
intermediate position to the Logos. The Eusebians held fast to this, and that is 
why Athanasius always treats them as Arians; for in connection with this main 
point the maxim in his opinion held good " A^Vhosover is not with us is against us." 
See Orat. IV. 6, 7; Encycl. ad ep. ^gypt, et Lib. 20; de decret. 6, 19, 20; ad 
Afros 5, 6, and the parallel section in the work "de synodis." 
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the Son belongs to the world side, while with Athanasius He, 
as belonging to God, stands over against the world. 

2. Since the Divine, which has appeared in Christ, is not 
anything created , and since there can be no " middle " substance ,^ 
it follows, according to the , reasoning of Athanasius, that this ; 
Divine cannot in any sense be postulated as resulting from the - 
idea of the creation of the world. G od did not require a nv 
ag ent fo r the cr eation of the world ; He creates direct. If He 
had required an y such intervening agent in order to effec t a 
connection with the creature that was to come into exis tence, 
this Divi ne could not have supplied Him with it, for it its elf 
really belongs to His subst ance. I n this way the idea of the 
D ivine, which in Christ redeemed men, is severed from the w orld 
idea ; ' the old Logos doctrine is discarded; _ Nature and R evela- 
tion no longer c ontinue to be regar ded as identical. The Logos- 
Son-C hrist is at bottorn no longer a world principle, but, o n the 
co ntrary, a salvation princ iple. ' 

' Orat. I. 15 : If the Son is Son then that wherein He shares is not outside of 
the substance of the Father: tovto 5^ Tra^tv eav '^rspov ^ Tapa ri^v ova-tav tov vhv 
TO Tirol' txroTTov ofTTccvr^trei^ [i£<70v ttccMv svpitniof^evov tovtov ex tov TTarpoi; Kxt Tvii, 
ovcrixQ row uioS, !)t<5 Troxe bo-ti. In putting it thus Athanasius corrected not only ., . 
an incautious expressiou of Bisliop Alexander (see above p. 24f.),but very specially" 
the thesis of the Oiigenists of "The image and reflection which sprang from and 
was created out of the will" (see «.^., Euseb. Demonstr. IV. 3). But Arius himself, ■■ 
spite of all his efforts to avoid it, also arrived at the idea of a " middle substance " ^ 
between the Godhead and the creature, because according to him God had necessarily 
to make use of such a being in order to be able to create at all. ''^ 

" In contrast to this it holds good of the Arians that rbv Sijinovpyiv tSv '6?iUV ^ 
To7g voi-^iiua-i a-mxpi^iJ.'^iTU(Ti (Orat. I. c. Arian. T. I., p. 342). 

s It is this which constitutes the most significant advance made by Athanasius, 
the real fruit of his speculation which took its start from the thought of redemp- 
tion. The Logos of the philosophers was no longer the Logos whom he knew and 
adored. The existence of the Logos who appeared in Christ is independent of the 
idea of the world. The creation of the world — abstractly speaking — might even 
have taken place without the Logos. This is the point in which he is most strongly 
opposed to the Apologists and Origen. No traces of this advance are to be found 
as yet in the works "c. Gent" and "de incarnat." See, on the other hand, Orat. II. 
24, 25 : oh Kcei^cvsi 6 0eo$ wpotrrocTTUV, ovSs atr^svst Trpbc Tijv tuv TraVTOiv spyxa-ixv, 
Vvx Tov fj.lv vlbv iJ.6voti {zovav KTta-y^ sig SI ri^v rav a^?^uv S^fMovpyiav v-jrovpyoV xast 
^ovjiav xpslctv 'ixv ''"'''' ""'''• ""^^ 1'*/' ""^^ V7repha-iv 'e%Ei, 'dTrep uv hh^iia-iji yevia-iai, 
^AAo: (xdvov ijSi^ija-e xai v'Kstni^ Ta '77civra, KXt t^ ^oyXvuMCcri othrov ovSsii; avHim^xe. 
Tivog oZiv 'hsxa oil yiyovs rk v&VTa Trapx fidvov roO ©sou tm vpoa-rxyiisiTi, $ ysyove 
aai vloc, . . . u?\.Dyta jtigv o%v TTcctra Trixp^ aiirolg' ^xirt §s dfj^itit; Trsp) rovTOV, ug icpoi 
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3. Scripture and tradition know of only one Godhead; th ey, 
h owever, at the same time pronounce Christ to be God : the y 
cal l the Divine which has appeared in Christ. Lo gos. Wisdom 
a nd Son ; they thus distinguish it from God, the Fath er. Faith 
has to hold fast to this. But in accordance with this we get 
the following propositions : 

(a) The Godhead is a unity (ui^ovoic). Therefore the Divine w hich 
app eared in Christ, must form part of this un ity. There is only 
one underived or unbegotten principle; this is the Father. ' 

(b) The very name Fa ther implies, moreover, that a sec ond 
exists i n the Godhe ad. God has always been Father, and who- 

$e^aiv 6 0eo5 t^v ysv^rvjV KTtircfi ^vtriv, sTrethvi supx fj.ii Svvxf^sviiv ctvT^v iJ-sroi^xstv 
T?; TOv ?r«Tpo; uxfUTOu %e(po; xai xi)? vctf' avrov StUJ-iovpyiag, voin xeii xTi^ei 
TrpuTQi^ fzovov 'iva KCii xaKst tovtov viov xal ^.oyov, 7va tovtqv (j^ea-QV y€V0f4.£V0v 
oVtw^ ^oi'jrov Kcci roc 'TruvTOt $i avrov ysvsa-^xt SvvifS^- ravrcc ov {jiovov Etpi^Kxa-tv^ ah?^ci 
xai ypu-i^ui r€TO^(.ci^xaa-iy Eva-E^i6^ rs xdi ''A.petot^ xxi d 6va-a!; ^Aa-rsptoq. As against this 
view Athanasius shews that God is neither so powerless as not to be able to create the 
creatures nor so proud as not to be willing to create them (eI Si w; axa|/«v 
©eo5 Tflf «AA« Epyda-ao-Qat, rov [mIv viov fjovov stpyaa-xro, rcc Sk ckAAik tw u/w uvs- 
XEipto-sv wc ^OijSSi' Kou rovro /x^v xvx^tov @eov- ovx 'strrt yccp ev $s^ rv<po^) ; he shews 
further from Matt. X. 29, VI. 25 f. that God cares for all things in the most direct 
way, and therefore has also brought them into existence. The same proof is given 
in de decret. 8. Athanasius thus did away with the latent dualism between the 
godhead and the creature which had existed in Christian theology since the time 
of Philo. God is creator in the directest way. This, however, implies that the Logos 
is discarded. If spite of this Athanasius not only retained the name, but also 
recognised the function of a mediator of creation and type of all rational beings, 
the reason was that he understood Scripture as implying this, and because he was 
not able wholly to free himself from the influence of tradition. But the Divine in 
Christ is no longer for him the world-reason, on the contrary it is the substance 
of the Father which — accidentally, as it were — has also the attributes of creative 
power and of the reason that embraces and holds ideas together. For Athanasius, 
in fact, the Son is tlie substance of the Father as the -principle of redemption and 
sanctificaiion. The most pregnant of his formulse is in Orat. III. 6. in support of 
which he appeals to 2 Cor. V. 19 : to VJ«v tj?^ rov wurpo^ ova-ixq sffrtv 6 vl6g, 
ev ^ il xria-ii Trpoi; rov 0eov xurv^hhiutiriro. 

■ That the Godhead is a unity, is a thought which Athanasius emphasised in 
the strongest way over and over again {liovelQ r?? H6r^roi), (2) also that there are 
not two underived or unbegotten principles (apx«/), and finally (3) that the Father 
is the apx^i which because of this may be identified with the fiovui also. He retorts 
the charge of Polytheism brought against him by the Arians ; they, he says, adore 
two gods (see above, note 4, p. 27). The best summary of his view is in Orat. 
IV. I : i^ovicSa rit( SedriiToi; aSiui'perov xai i^o-^io-rov ^sx^^'l f*''* «PZ^ hirifTog k«i 
oil Svo oipx»i iffiev xvpii»( xat fiovapxln irriv. 
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ever calls Him Father posits at the sam e time the Son ; for 
the Father is the Father of the Son, and only in a loose sense 
the Father of the world and of men ; for these are created, but 
the divine Trinity is uncreated, for otherwise it might either 
decrease again, or further increase in the future. ' 

{c) This Son, the offspring of the Father {ykwviiiot. tou Trizrpo?), ' 
was not, however, begotten m a human fashion as if God were 
corporeal. On the contrary. He has been begotten as the su n 
b egets light and the spring the bro ok; He is called Son, 
because He is the eternal, perfect reflection of the Father, 
the image ^ proceeding from the substance of the Father ; 

' Orat. III. 6 : Trwrsfu oix 'it riQ e'lTot, i^ij vvafxi^^TOQ vioS' 6 likv roi Trof^/riiv 
Aiyuv TCv 0eov 011 Trmraii xcii rk ysvSiisvx JijAor '/o-t; ytip xxi 'jrpo twv TroiijfiaTav 
'XOi^TVii' 6 Je vinTspa Keymv suSvq nBrii toC varpoi triii^zivei Hcti t^v tou vioO uvxf^tv. 
Six ToSro hqu 6 ■xitmiav sif xov u/ov siQ tov 'jtuzifx 'jria-ciusr sii; yap to "Sicv ryJQ 
rou varpd( olrlai; via-TSvei, xai oi/TOiQ fila erTiv ii ■jritrrtti sii; 'hx ©so'v. II. 41. De 
decret. 30 fin. : ^iyovTi^ ij,iv yup Ixelvoi rov 0£cv ayev^jrov ix tSii yivoi^iMiv ecuriv 
TroiitTij'j Ii6vc-j Aeyouo-fv, i'va xxi tou Ao'yov volifiiu irmicivutn xaric riji iSiav iiSoviiv 6 
Je Toy 060V vctTspx fisyu'j ehivi iv oiurif xai tov viov (7>)ftaiv£i. The Son is a second 
in the Godhead, see Orat. III. 4 : Svo /zlv eJarj, ^Tt 6 Trscr^p Txr^p eari xcet ovx 
oclroii vloi iiTTi- xcii 6 vi'oq vi6t; ha-Ti xcei ohx "' awTO? ttxti^p hrrr //.la SI ij <pv(ri(. 
IV. I : ftio-TE Sua lih sJvxi vccTBpx xai vl6v, fioviSx Si SedrtiTOi aSiaipsrcv. Tlie 
idea that the Triad must be from all eternity and be independent of the world, 
if it is not to be increased or diminished, is developed in Orat. I. 17. There is a 
strong polemic against the Sabellians in Orat. IV. 

2 In the theoretical expositions of his teaching Athanasius uses the expression 
yi-nvijice in preference to u/05, in order to exclude the idea of human generation. 

3 "Reflection", "Image", "God of God", are the expressions which always 
appeared to Athanasius to be the most appropriate. He preferred the first of these 
in order to exclude the thought that the Son proceeded from the will of the 
Creator. The light cannot do otherwise than 1 ghten, and it always -shines or 
lightens, otherwise it would not be light. The archetype projects its type necessarily. 
Following Origen he puts the whole emphasis on the eternal (Orat. I. 14: «/J/oe 
ecT/v 6 vioi; xai trvvvTrccpx^^ t^ Trarpt) and necessary. If the Son were begotten by 
the will of the Father, He would be something contingent, a creation, and would 
have a beginning : though certainly He was not, on the other hand, begotten contrary 
to this will, as the Arians charge their, opponents with believing (Orat. III. 62, 66), 
nor from some necessity superior to God, nor does the blessed Godhead undergo 
any kind of suffering (Orat. 1. 16), on the contrar)' He proceeded from the substance of 
God oil wapk yvaft^jv. Only the expression Ix t>)c ohiricic, suffices, as Athanasius over 
and over again makes plain; any intervention of the will here degrades the Son; 
for " the substance is higher than the will." See the characteristic passage Orat. 
III. 62: atTTtsp avrixetrai tjj ^ov^i^vei to TOipoi yvftjjttjjv, ouToiq vTTspxsiTXt xcciTpo^- 
ysiTut TOV ^ovheviiricti to xxTct (^vrit. oixixi /ih ojv ti( |3oi/A£uiJf4EKo? xxTa<rxeuic^ci, 
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He is called Wisdom and Logos not as if the Father were 
imperfect without Him, ' but as the creative power of the 
Father.^ "To be begotten" simply means completely to share 
by nature in the entire nature of the Father, implying at the 
same time that the Father does not therefore suffer or undergo 
anything. ^ 

(d) Co nsequently the assertions of tlie Arians that the Son 
is God, Logos, and Wisdom in a. nominal sense only, that the re 
was a time in which thp .Snn was nnt , that He has sprung from 
the will of ^-^T TTati^^T^ tinf H° wn s rreated out of the non- 
exist ent or out of some other substance, that He is subje ct to 
change, are false. * On the contrary He is (i) co-eternal with the 

u/ov ^\ yevvSi Kara ipvc-iv. %at to (jl^v ^ov^i^irei Karacncsva^oiisvo-j ^^p^aro yivea-Sat 
Hxi 'e%a>Uv siTTi Tov TraioSvTOQ- 6 Si vi'og 'ihiii Io-ti ri}? olirlai raS Trarpo? ysmtfiia 
Kai ovK 'icTTiv 'e|ft)5ev auTov' Sto ovSs ^ov^everat vepi ahrov, 't'vx (Ji^ xai Tspi iavroS 
SoK^ ^ovMvsa-^af Ha-o} oZv rov Krta-fzarot; 6 viOQ vTrepxeirai, tq<70vtoj y.cti Tvsq /3ou- 
Ai)i7£«5 TO TO Kara c^'JO'iv. The Father wills the Son in so far as He loves Him and 
wills and loves Himself (Orat. III. 66), but in so far as "willing" involves tijv l5r' 
iilj.cpa fOjTiiv, i.e., includes the ability not to will, the Son is not from the will of 
the Father. 

1 Athanasius rarely repeats the unguarded utterances of Bishop Alexander and 
others belonging to the orthodox party. The Father is for him, on the contrary, in 
and for Himself — if one may so put it — personal; He is voSq and He is rii? iSiai; 
vTroa-Taa-eioi; ^eA^jti}?. In one passage in his later writings (de decret. 15) he has, 
however, curiously enough, argued that the Father would be aKoyoi and iia-o(poi, if 
the Logos were not from all eternity. 

2 In order to give meaning -to the expressions " Logos "," Wisdom ", Athanasius 
could not avoid describing the divine in Christ as the wisdom, prudence, strength, 
might, creative power in God, see Orat. I. 17, III. 65. Still he rarely has recourse 
to these terms. 

3 After the beginning of the Arian controversy, though not before it (see c. 
Gent. 2), Athanasius made a thorough distinction bfetween "to beget" and "to 
create." " Begetting " held good of the Father only in reference to the Son. It 
means the production of a perfect image of Himself which, while originating in 
His substance, has by nature a share in the entire substance. That the Son shares 
in the eniire substance of the Father is a thought which was constantly repeated 
by Athanasius, Orat. I. 16: to tow? iJ.£Texefiai tov 0eov la-6v ha-Ti iiiysiv 'dri xai 
ysna. The begotten is thus 'iSiov Tvit; ovaiac, tov Osov yevji^pia (Orat. II. 24), which 
cfiua-ei V%£; T^v vaTpiKviv oxuria-a and in fact T^Kiiat. That God does not in consequence 
of this suffer or undergo anything, and that there is here no question of an emana- 
tion, are points which he urges as against the Valentinians. 

^ The refutation of these propositions given by Athanasius takes a great number 
of forms; we may distinguish the religious-dogmatic, the dialectic-philosophic, the 
patristic and the biblical refutations (see Bohringer, Athanasius, pp. 210 — 240). 
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Father and (2) He is of the substan ce of the Father, ^ for other- 
wise He would not be God at all, (3) He is by His own nature 
in all points similarly ^ constituted as the Father, and finally He is 
all this, because He has one and the s ame substance in comm on 
with the Father and together with Him constitutes a unity, ^ 

For Athanasius himself the religious and biblical argument is the chief thing. Be- 
sides numerous passages' from the Gospel of John, Athanasius quotes specially 
I John V. 20; Rev. I. 4; Matt. III. 17, XVII. 5; Rom. I. 20, VIII. 32, IX. 5; 
Hebr. I. 3, XIII. 8; Ps. II. 7; XLV. 2, CII. 28, CXLV. 13; Is. XL. 28. Matt. 
XXVIII. 19 had for him supreme importance. Amongst the theses laid down by 
the Arians he had a special objection to that of the 'TfOxoTvi of the Logos. 
Hence the strong emphasis he lays on the 'xrpBirToi. 

' "From the Father," as Athanasius says in several passages, would be sufficient 
if it were not possible to say, using the words in an improper sense, that every- 
thing is from God because it has been created by God. It is because the Eusebians 
make capital out of this that we must avow : Ix rii? ovriai toS '7rxTf6i ; see de 
•decret. 19; de synod. 33 sq. : ad Afros 5. He entirely rejects the idea of a mere 
unity of feeling or doctrine between the Father and the Son (e.g., Orat. III. 11) 
for this would mean the disappearance of the Godhead of the Son. 

^ The word "Ef/zoio;" means something more than our word "resembling" and 
something less than our word "similar"; our'' similarly constituted " comes nearest 
it. The " Hiioifii " alone did not satisfy Athanasius, because it implicitly involves a 
difference and, above all, a distinction, and he says, moreover, that even dog a:nd 
•wolf, tin and silver are 'd/ioia. He, however, certainly applied the word in connec- 
tion , with substance {(pva-iQ oia-ia) or with " Kara vmra " {e.ff., de decret. 20) to 
the relation between Father and Son {oiioiuini tov viov TTfo? tov TrxTSfa xixtoi t^v 
oia-iav xui xarci t^v i^va-i)i, de synod. 45). But still he found it necessary as a 
rule, at least at a later date, expressly to emphasise the ivoTin — where he expresses 
himself in a less strict way we also find 6iiOi6rtig alone — and in opposition to the 
Homoiousians was driven to add "Ix t?5 ovtrlui" to " Siioiova-WQ" in order to 
banish any idea of separateness. (de synod. 41). Yet he recognised at the same time 
(1. c, c. 53 sq.) that Hiioiog is really an unsuitable word; for it cannot be used of 
substances, but only of ir;g;jfiaTa Kxi voidT^Tt^. In connection with substances we 
say ravT^Ttig. Men resemble each other in general outline and character, but in 
substance they are 6iJ,o<pvsig; vice versa, man and dog are not unlike, but yet they 
are irBfo(pue7i. Thus 6iiO(^vii; and dfiooviriov match each other, and in the same 
way irepocpvei; ' and srepoova-iov. The phrase H/zoio^ xar'* ovtriav always suggests a 
liSTQVff-ia; TO yap ilfioicv Trotdrm sa-riv, i^rtg t^ ovria. Trpotryevoir' 'dv. Thus it is 
correct to say of created spiritual beings that they resemble God, not however in 
substance, but only in virtue of sonship. ' Oimiovo-ioq is in fact nothing, a nd 
wh en used of the real Snn is rnnspgiieTillv either nonsense o r false. 

^ This is the key to the whole mode of conception : Son and Father are not a duality, 
Tjut a duality in unity, i.e., the Son possesses entirely the substance Which the Father 
is; He is a unity with the unity which the Father is. Athanasius did not defend the 
idea of the co-ordination of the two as opposed to a subordination view, but the unity 
and inseparability as opposed to the theory of difference and separateness. He, however, 

3 
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but " substance " in reference to God means nothing else than 
"Being." ' It is not the case that the Father is one substance 

expresses this as follows : in substance Father and Son are one ; or, the Son has one and 
the same substance with the Father. Thus the expression " /i/« 4)u(r<5 " is often used for 
both; and so we have : ouir/a 'dv hrriv auroc yevi^ifo-fl!? airov waTif/i (de synod. 48). The 
Son has the ivdrtii; Tpo; tov varipa (de decret. 23) ; He constitutes with Him a xSicciferog 
eVo'tijc; there subsists between both iv6r^i ofioiaa-sus xxzii ri^v oiiiriav xxi xxrarifv 
(pva-iv. He expresses his meaning most plainly in those passages in which he attaches 
the TtevT^T^i to Father and Son without prejudice to the fact that the Father is the 
Father and not the Son. Identity of substance, as Athanasius (de synod. 53) 
explains, is TxvT6Tili, Thus he says (Orat. I. 22): 1//05 Vx^' i" '"■"'' Tarpo? t^k 
rxvrdr^rx. In a passage of earlier date he had already said (c. Gent. 2): Joi^ 
TM vl^ xal T^c I5/«C oiiStSr^TO^ 'dvvota)/ yat yyutriv^ "vcc r^v ravrdniTX a'u^ctiv x.t.A. 
Later on, (de decret. 23) : avayn^ xai hj rovrta t^v rocvTory^rac Trpbg tov suvtou 
Trurspa a-u^siv, 20: /z»J [zdvov Hfzoiov rov vibv a?^Kc6 recuTOV ryj\ ofJLOtuirst Ix rov 
varpoq elvat ... oh y.6vov 'oiJ.010^ aAAo: Kctt aBtalpsrat; strrt ri^i; tov TrocTpo^ ovffta^y 
xxi 'h izev ela-iv uItoi; xxi 6 ■rraTvip. 24: ivoTtfi xcti (^vs-ixii iSiiTiff . . . Ttjv ivoTviTH 
Tvi^ <pva-euQ xcci Tviv TuvTdT^Tx TOV cf>aTo^ [iij Staipa{j.ev. Orat. IV. 5 (and else- 
where): •xa.Tvjp sv T^ vtia, vibq ev tw T^ctTpi ., . yj tov vtov 6e6T^q tov TrxTpo^ ea-Ti . . . 
^ ^EOTi^e^ XXI vi iSi^Tii^ TOV TTsiTpog TO slvxt TOV viov siTTt. Thus 'dfiotot^ is unsatisfactory 
not only because it does not express complete likeness, but, above all, because it 
does not express the unity upon which everything depends. The Sou cannot, like 
human sons, go away from the Father, (de decret. 20) for He is in a more intimate 
relation to Him that a human son is to his father; He is connected with the 
Father not as an accident of which we might make abstraction (1. c. 12), but as 
rS "Siov Tvii vecTpixiit VTrotrTuo-saii; (Orat. III. 65) or as to 'iSiov Tiff oiio-iaf tov 
TCCTpoi (frequently in de decret. Orat. I. 22), or as '^Siov tvh ovs-iai; tov &eov 
ysvvtjiJ.a. Athanasius uses the words "'iSiog", "yvijo-ioc" frequently; they give the 
conception of Son a more extended meaning than it naturally has, so that the Son 
may not appear as 'e^uSev awAttis Bimioq and consequently as iTipoova-io( (de decret. 
23). TAe substantial unity of Father and Son is the fundamental thought of 
Athanasius. Atzberger therefore correctly says (op. cit. p. 117) "There can be no 
doubt but that Athanasius conceived of the unity of the Father and the Son as a 
numerical unity of substance." In Orat. III. 3 fF. where he puts himself to great 
trouble to state the problem that two are equal to one, he says : E; xxi 'iTBp6v ha-Tiv 
ui yevviiiix 6 vi6q, uKt^.ic txut6v co-tiv dif @soi' xai Vv s'l^iv avToi; xeci 6 TceTiip '■'5 
iSi6T>fTi XXI o'lxeiiTtfTi T>)? 4>i/a-Eft)5 xai Tjj tsivtot)iti tv^ liia^ SeiTifTOf. We cannot 
therefore 'help being astonished (with Zahn p. 20) to find that Athanasius declines 
to use the word fjiovoova-ioi; of the Son (see Expos, fidei 2: oUtI vloTxTopa <Ppo- 
vov(isv UQ oi 'Za^s?^}^tot^ ^eyovTSi; i^tovoova-iov xcii ovx oiioova-iov xxt sv tovtoi avxtp- 
ovVTC? t6 sIvxi viov); still he always says: fiixv c/i'SapiSv xxi (ziviiv SsiTtiTx tov 
vxTp6(. If the question is raised as to whether Athanasius thought oi the Godhead 
as a numerical unity or as a numerical duality, the answer is: as a numerical 
unity. The duality is only a relative One — if we may write such an absurdity — 
the duality of archetype and type. That the Arians called the Catholics "Sabel- 
lians" is expressly stated by Julian of Eclan. (August., op. imperf. V. 25). 

' ©ei?Ti(?, ovaix, virda-TXirii, iSioT>fi Ti?; oha-lxi, o]xit6TH(; i"?? ova-lxi; {vTroa-Txo-ioif)- 
are all used by ' Athanasius in reference to the Godhead as perfectly synonymous. 
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by itself and the Son another substance by itself and that these 
two are similarly constituted. This would do away with the 
unity of the Godhead. On the contrary, the Father is the 
Godhead ; this Godhead, however, contains in it a mystery which 
can only be approximately conceived of by men. It conceals 
within itself in the form of an independent and self-acting 
product something which issues from it and which also possesses 
this Godhead and possesses it from all eternity in virtue, not of any 
communication, but of nature and origin, — the true and real Son, 
the image which proceeds from the substance. There are not two 
divine ousias, not two divine hypostases or the like, but one ousia 
and hypostasis, which the Father and the Son possess. Thus the 
Son is true God, inseparable from the Father and reposing in the 
unity of the Godhead, not a second alongside of God, but simply 
reflection, express image, Son within the one Godhead which cannot 

He had no word by which to describe Father and Son as different subjects, and 
indeed he never felt it necessary to seek for any such word. We cannot call 
iSidriti '^'li oua-ixg anything special; for Athanasius by the very use of the word 
iSiirifg asserted the unity of the Father and Son. 'T?ro'i7T«5-<5 and ouo-Za are 
repeatedly described by him as identical; see de decret. 27; de synod. 41 ; ad 
Afros 4; ^ Si C'Jroa-rxiTi^ ovtrtse Iot/, xxi ovSsv ^AAo iTvjiMCitv6fM£vov 'e%e/ j) fijuro to 
'ov, ffTTS/) ^lepsi^ixi; Vvxp^tv dvo{j.ce^£i hiyav . . . ^ yxp v7c6^roctnz ku) ii ohtrta VTrosp^tg 
ia-Tiv (so still in the year 370). Tom. ad Antioch. 6: vwia-Taa-iv fih ^iyo/isv 
yjyoufievoi ravrov eTvxi emeiv uv6(TTxtTiv xai olrlav. The divine substance is, how- 
ever, nothing other than to '6)i (pure Being); see ad Afr. I.e. and the decret. 22; 
Godhead is the oiiiricc xxeerci/.ii'jrTOt . . , to" ©eo;, oliSh 'irepov 1) ri^v ova-lav fturoO 
rov '6vT0Q a-tiiixivsi. As opposed to this (pva-ig is the nature which attaches to the 
substance as the complex of its attributes; Athanasius distinguishes it from bOa-ios; 
hence the formula often used: xxra t^v ovo-iav xxi Karii tijv tpvriv (f.^., de synod. 
45) see also Tom. ad Antioch 6, where Athanasius after the words above quoted, 
continues; f^txv Si (ppovoVfisv Sta to ex ri^c ova-ta^ rov •jrurpot^ slvat tov vtiv aai 
Six TJjv txvtSt^tx Tvii; (pvtreai^' fxiav yxp 6e6Tijra xxi i^ixv sJvxt T»jv txvt^i; i^vtriv 
vi<rrsvoiJ.£v. Orat. I. 39: The Son is (fiviret xxt' ovarlav txStx. When, however, 
Athanasius asserts the numerical unity of the Ousia of Father, Son, (and Spirit) 
he is thinking of it both as being that which we call " substance " and also as 
what we call "subject", so that here again, too, what is obscure is not the unity, 
but the duality (triad) as in Irenseus. In de synod. 51 the conception of the Ousia 
as involving three substances, i.e., a common genus and two co-ordinate " brothers " 
ranged under it, is expressly rejected as 'EAAi^vwv ipii^vstxi. It is only the one 
passage; Expos, fid, 2, (see above) where Athanasius rejects /iovoovirioQ, that betrays 
any uncertainty on his part. It stands quite by itself. Otherwise by ov<rix he 
understands the individual or single substance which, however, as applied to God, 
is the fulness of all Being, a view which allows him to think of this substance 
as existing in wonderful conditions and taking on wonderful shapes. 
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and ought not to be thought of apart from reflection, express 
image, and Son. He has everything that the Father has, for 
He actually possesses the ousia of the Father ; He is ofiooueriog, ' 
of the same substance. Only He is not actually the Father, for 
the latter is also His source and root, the Almighty Father, 
the only unbegotten principle. "' 

' The meaning of this word will be clear from what was said in the preceding 
discussion. It signified oneness of substance, not likeness of substance, '• unius 
substantise." Father and Son possess in common one and the same substance, 
substance in the sense of the totality of all that which they are. This is how 
Athanasius always understood the word, as Zahn (op. cit., pp. lO — 32) was the 
first to point out in opposition to the long current erroneous interpretations of it. 
It is in fact equal to TauTOi/irfo;, the meaning which the Semiarians also attached 
to it (Ephiph. H. 73. 1 1). Athanasius neither discovered the word, nor had he any 
special preference for it ; but he always recognised in it the most fitting expression 
wherewith to repel Arians and Eusebians; see on the adoption of the word into 
the Nicene Creed and the history of its interpretation, the discussions which follow. 

' This is an important point jp the Athanasian doctrine and balances in some 
degree the thoughts comprised in the word " o/iiooi/o-jo?." From some passages it 
certainly appears as if the statement that the Son has everything in common with 
the Father (according to Holy Scripture) except the name of Father (see Orat. III. 4 
fin; III. 6; de synod. 48, 49; frequently as in Orat. I. 61, the language is paradox- 
ical to the verge of absurdity) expressed a merely nominal distinction between 
Father and Son. According to this. He is either identical with the Father, or a 
part of the Father's substance, or an attribute of God, or a kind of pendicle 
which has emanated from the Father; but all these modes of conception were 
considered at the time to be " Sabellian " : they were condemned already. In order 
to escape them or rather because he himself considered them to be false, Athana- 
sius in the proper place strongly emphasised the idea that the Father is the entire 
monad, that He is the apx^ f^"" "is Son too, that it is in fact the ousia of the 
Father which the Son has received, that thus the conception of the Father as the 
sole ®eoQ TuvroxpxTUf maintains the unity of the Godhead. The Father is the 
ft/« iifX'l (Orat. IV. i) ; there are not two or three Fathers (III. 15); there is 'h 
elJo; ieirttTOQ, which is the Father, but to HSoi Tour6 ia-ri xai ev t^ u/w (1. c.) ; 
the Father is 6 &e6(. He alone is auTOi 6 &e6i, He alone is the unbegotten God 
(Expos, fid. I) ; the Son is a yevvtfiix, even though He has not come into being. 
Accordingly the Father is sufficient for Himself (Orat. II. 41), and i5 oiiiria roS 
vcerfSi lo-Tiv apxij ku!^ f/^aj xoii miyif ml vicS. The '^dfiooua-ioi;" does not thus 
include any absolute co-ordination. According to Athanasius all men are S/iocuirioi 
relatively to each other, because they are oftoyEveT? and (Sfio^uE?? (de synod. 52 sq,) 
and yet spite of this we find amongst them superiority and subordination. The 
same is the case here. Athanasius maintains the inseparable unity of substance of 
Father and Son, the unity of the Godhead; but this idea is for him applicable 
only in virtue of another, according to which the Father has everything of Him- 
self while the Son has everything from the Father. Father and Son, according to 
Athanasius, are not co-ordinate equal substances, but rather one single substance 
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(4) The language used of Christ in S cripture to express what is 
hun ian and belonging to the creature, has, always and onlyr refer - 
e nce to the human nature which He took upon Him in order to re- 
deem men . Since He who is by nature God took upon Him a body 
in order to unite with Himself what is by nature man in order that 
the salvation and deification of man might be surely accomplished, 
He also along with the body took to Himself human feelings. So 
complete, however, is the identity of the humanity of Christ with 
the nature of humanity as a whole that we may, according to 
Athanasius, refer the statements of Scripture as to a special 
endowment and exaltation of Christ, to the whole humanity. ' 
Complete too, however, was the union of the Son of God with 
humanity, which Athanasius, like Arius up to the time of the 
ApoUinarian controversy, usually thought of as " Flesh," "vesture 
of the Flesh." ^ Because the body of the Logos was really His 
own body— although we must discard the thought of variation, 
of change ' — and because this union had become already perfect 
in Mary's body, ■* everything that holds good of the flesh holds 

■which involves the distinction of xpx'^ ""d yivvitf^a, and thus of principle and 
•what is deduced^ and in this sense involves a subordination^ which, however, is not 
analogous to the subordination in which the creature stands to God. 

1 See Orat. I. 41 : Tij; xvSpav^TiiTOi ha-riv ii ilylmia-ii;, i.e., not of the humanity 
of Christ, but of humanity as a whole: c. 42: When Scripture uses the word 
" £;)jap/(ra7-<!- " in reference to what God does to Christ, this is not said of the 
Logos, but on our account : St^ itl^^^ xai vTrip ^{jlwv tovto ttccMv Tepi xhrov ys- 
ypceTTTOit. ua-Tsp ysip we iivipaiTroi; Xpitrrb^ ct'TrHavs xai v^uQvj, ovraii; ui; avSptUTroq 
^syerat ?^api^av£iv 'dTTsp sTx^v ^^' W5 0eo5, '/vsi st^ '^{J^Q (p6da-y Koi vi roiavr^ 
Sohla-u x^f'i-' The human race is thereby enriched, c. 43 : By our kinship with 
the body of Christ we too have become a temple of God and are henceforth made 
sons of God, so that already in us the Lord is adored. "Therefore hath God 
also exalted Him" — this signifies our exaltation. ; 

^ So correctly Baur. I have not found Dorner's statement that Ihe presup- 
position of a human soul occupies the background of the whole view of Athana- 
sius "of the incarnation and redemption as affecting the totality. of man" (op. cit. I. 
p. 957) to be supported by evidence. From what is alleged by Dorner it merely 
follows that Athanasius did not reflect on the subject. Baur, however, meanwhile 
goes too far when he expresses the opinion that Athanasius designedly left the 
human soul of Christ out of account; on the contrary, by the term "Flesh" he 
understood the whole substance of man, (see Orat. IIL 30) and did not feel there 
was any necessity for studying the question as to the position occupied by the soul. 

» Orat. IV. 31. 

■< Orat. IV. 32-34- 
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good of the Logos also, and this is true of all sufferings even, — 
although He was not affected by them so far as His Godhead 
is concerned, ' — and Mary is the mother of God. Athanasius 
also refers to the incarnate Logos the locus classicus of the 
Arians Prov. VIIL 22, 23, '^ with which Eustathius of Antioch 
likewise occupied himself. ^ Finally, Athanasius spoke also of a 
TrpoxoTT-^ or progress in reference to the incarnate Logos, of an 
increase in the manifestation of God in the body of Christ, by 
which he means that the flesh was more and more completely 
irradiated by the Godhead: ro dvCpctiTrivov iv t|5 5-(?0/f TrpoeaoTTTsv,* 
(the human advanced in wisdom). 

How are the two mutually opposed doctrines to be ju dged 
f rom the standpoint of history, of reason, and of the Gospe l ? 
Each party charged the other with holding doctrines which 
invol ved contradictions, and, what is of more conseque nce, 
the y mutually accused each other o f apostasy from Christian ity, 
although the Arians never advanced this charge with such 
energy as the opposite party. We have first of all to ascertain 
definitely how much they had in common. Religion and doc- 
tri ne are with both thorouzhly fused toe ether, ' a nd, indeed , 
for mally considered, the doctrine is the same in both ca ses. 
i .e., the fundamental conceptions are the sa me. The doctri ne 
of the pre-existent Christ, who as the pre-existent Son of God 
is Logos, Wisdom, and world-creating Power of God, seem s 
to ^constitute the common basis. Together with this both ha ve 
a common interest in maintaining th e zinity of God and in 

> Orat. I. 45, III. 30-33. 

2- Almost the whole second oration against the Arians is devoted to the task 
of refuting the use made by them of this passage. 

3 Theodoret, H. E. I. 8. 

* Orat. III. 53 • Av|avovTO$ Iv iiKfxia tov tTaiiJ.ocTO^^ a-uvETTsStSoTO sv avrut Kxt tj 
rvjQ deiri^roi; <pavepua-t^ . . . ro IxvipdiiTrtvov TrpoexoTTSv, v-jrepxvu^alvov kut^ hXtyov rijv 
xv^pWJTtviiv <f>va-iv xxt QsoTToioviievov xai 'opyavov TiJ? tro<fitx? Tpo^ t^v evepyeiav tij? 
Sedri^TOi xset t^v 'eK^aifi^lJlv uvtviq yevSfiSvoVj 

^ Both thus occupy the stage of development which was described in Vol. III., 
pp. 113 — 118. We may say meanwhile, and what follows will prove it, that the fusion 
of a theoretical doctrine with religion was more thorough in the case of Arianism 
than with Athanasius. 
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ma king a sharp distinction between Creat or and creature. 
Fin ally, both endeavour to base their doctrines on Scripture 
a nd at the same time claim to have traditio n on their side, as 
is evident in the case of Arius from the introduction to the 
Thalia. Both are, however, convinced that the final word lies 
with Scripture and not with tradition. 

I. We cannot understand Arianism unle ss we consider th at 
it consists of two entirely disparate p arts. It has, first of all, 
a .Christ who gradually becomes G o3, who therefore develo ps 
m ore and more in moral unity of feelin g with God, progresses 
and attains his perfection by the divine grace. This Christ is 
the Saviour, in so far as he has conveyed to us the divine 
doctrine and has given us an example of goodness perfectly 
realised in the exercise of freedom. When Arius calls th is 
C hrist Logos it appears as if he did this by way of accommoda - 
tion. T he conception of Arius here is purely Ado ptia n. But , 
secondly, with this is united a metaphysic which has its basis 
s olely in a cosmology and has absolutely no con nection with 
soteriology . This metaphysic is domi nated by the thought of 
the antithesis of the one, in expressible Go d, a God remote from 
th e world, and the creat ure. The working-out of this thought 
accordingly perfectly corresponds with the philosophical ideas 
of the time and with the one half of the line of thought 
pursued by Origen. I n order that a creation may become 
p ossible at all, a spiritual being must first be created whic h 
can be the means whereby a spiritual-material world can be 
created. This cannot be the divine reason itself, but only th e 
most complete image of the divine reason stamped on a created , 
f reely acting, independent be ing. With this we have arriv ed 
at the Neo -platonic originatio n. Whether in order to find a 
means of t ransitio n to the world we are to speak of "God, 
the essential vovg of God, the created Logos," or " God, the 
created Logos, the world-spirit," or are to arrange the terms in 
some other way, is pretty much a matter of indifference, and 
to all appearance Arius laid little stress on this. It is the 
philo sophical triad, or duad. such as we meet with in Phi lo , 
Numenius, Plotinus etc. These created beings which mediate 
between God and the creature are, however, according to Arius, 
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to be adored, i.e., it is only as a cosmologist that he is a stric t 
7nonof Ketsrr while as a theologian he is a polythe is t. This ag ain 
pe rfectly corresponds to the dominant Hellenic vie w. Arius i n 
f act occupies a place, so to speak, on the extreme left , for the 
energetic way in which he emphasises the thought that the 
second ousia has been created out of the free will of God, 
that it is foreign to the substance of God, that as a creaturely 
substance it is capable of change and definable, and, above all, 
the express assertion that this "Logos" and "Son" is "Logos " 
and "Son" merely nominally, that in no sense whatever is an 
emanation or anything of that kind to be thought of here, but 
simply a creation, is surprising even in the sphere of Hellenic 
philosophy. That this created Logos which made possible the 
further creation has appeared in Jesus Christ and has in human 
vesture developed into God and has therefore not been lowered, 
but on the contrary has been exalted by 'His being man, is 
accordingly what constitutes the uniting thought between the 
two parts of the system. 

In the other case, as here, the expressions " pre-existent So n 
of God,*^ "Logos," "Wisdom" are plainly only an acco m- 
modation . Th ey are unavoidable, hu t not necessary, in fact 
t hey create difficu lties. It clearly follows from this, however, 
that the doctrine of Origan does not constitute the basis of 
the system — in so far as its Christology is concerned — and that 
what it has in common with the orthodox system is not wha t 
is really characteristic of it, but is on the contrary what is 
seconda ry. T he Arian doctrine has its root in Adoptianism, in 
t he doctrine of Lucian of Samosata , ^ as is proved, above all, by 
the strong emphasis laid on the creaturehood of the Redee mer 
a nd by the elimination of a human soul. We know what 
signification this had for Origen. Where it is wanting we can 
no longer speak of Origenism in the full meaning of the word. 
But it is correct that the cosmological-causal point of view of 
Origen, this one side of his complicated system, was appropriated 

' See above p, 3, and in arldition Athan. Orat. III. 51 : The view of Lucian 
of Samosata is tlie idea of the pure creaturehood and humanity of the Redeemer 
'6 Tj) /z£v Swai^^ei xcel vjisi:; 0fov£7Te, Tiji St ovdi^UTi iz6vcji &pvs7<r$£ Six tovq avSpuxovi;. 
This is no mere trick of logic, although the alleged motive of the correction of the 
Adoptianist doctrine is assuredly incorrectly described. 
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by Arius, that is by Lucian. Meanwhile it has to be added that 
it was not peculiar to Origen. He made an effort to get beyond 
it; he balanced the causal-cosmological point of view, according 
to which the Logos is a heavenly KTia-f^x, by the soteriological, 
according to which He is the essential and recognisable image 
of the Father, which constitutes an essential unity with the 
Father. Of this there is nothing in Arius. ' 

Ar ianism is a new doctrine in the Chu rch; i t labours unde r 
qu ite as many difficulties as anv othe? earlier Christologic al 
doctrine ; it is, finally, in one important respect, really Hellenism 
whi ch is simplytempered by the constant use ot Holy ScT=!pt Trre. 
It is a new doctrine; for not only is the frank assertion oiTthe 
creaturphnnH and rViancr pableness of the Log os in this sharply 
defined form, new, spite of Origen, Dionysius Alex., Pierius and 
so on, but, above all, the emphatic rejection of any essential 
connection of the" Logos with the Father. The images of the 
sou rce and the brook, the sun and the light, the ar chetype and 
t he type, which are almost of as old standing in the ChurcIT as 
t he Logos-doctrine itself, are here discard ed. This, howev er, 
si mply means that the Christian Logos- and Son-of-God-doctrme 
h as itself been discard ed. Only the old names reni ain. But new 
to o, further, is the combination of Adoptianis m with the Logos- 
c osmology, a nd if the idea of two distinct Logoi and two Wis- 
doms is not exactly new, it is a distinction which had never 
before this been permitted. 

Atha nasius exposed the inner difficulties and contradictio ns, 
an ^ in almost every case we may allow that he has right on 
his side. A son who is no son, a Log os who is no Logos, a 
monotheism which neverthel ess does not exclude polytnei sm, 
two or three ousias which are to be revered, while yet only 
one of them is really distinct from the creatures, an indefinable 
being who first becomes God by becoming man and who is 
yet neither God nor man, and so on. In every single point 
we have apparent clearness while all is hollow and formal, a 
boyish enthusiasm for playing with husks and shells, and a 

1 We do not know whether or not Arius appealed to Origen. The later Arians 
undoubtedly quoted him in support of their views; they seem, however, to have 
appealed most readily to Dionysius of Alex. See Athan. de sentent. Dionysii. 
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childish self-satisfaction in the working out of empty syllogisms. ' 
This had not been learned from Origen, who always had facts 
and definite ends in view when he speculated. 

Bu t all this might be put up with if only this doctrine were in 
an y way designed to shew how communion with God is arrive d 
at through Chris t. Thi s is what we must necessarily demand ; 

for -what the apipiVnt Chiirrh iinHprgt-nnrl h y "redemption" w as 

in part a physical redemption of a very questionable kind, and 
it would not necessarily have been anything to be regretted if 
any one had emancipated himself from this " redem ption." But 
one has absolutely nowhere the impression that Arius and his 
friends are in their theology concerned with communion with 
God. Their doctrina de Christo has nothing whatever to do 
with this question. The divine whirh appeared on earth is no t 
th e Godhead, but one of its creations. God Himself remain s 
unknow n. Whoever expresses adherence to the above proposi- 
tions and does this with unmistakable satisfaction, stands up 
for the unique nature of God, but does this, however, only that 
he may not endanger the uniformity of the basis of the world, 
and otherwise is prepared to worship besides this God other 
"Gods" too, creatures that is; whoever allows rehgion to dis- 
appear in a cosmological doctrine and in veneration for a heroic 
teacher, even though he may call him "perfect creature," 
ZTiiTiiO!, rkxsioy, and revere in him the being through whom this 
world has come to be what it is, is, so far as his religious way 
of thinking is concerned, a Hellenist, and has every claim to be 
highly valued by Hellenists. " 

Th e admission that the Arians succeeded in getting a gras p 
of certam features in the historical Christ pre sented to us by 
th e New Testament, cannot in any way alter this judg ment. 
In ^is matter they were far superior to their opponents; b ut 
th ey were absolutely unable to make any relig ious use of what 
they perceived. They speak of Christ as Paul of Samos ata 
do es, bu t by foisting in behind the Christ wh o was exalted to 
b e Lord, the half divine being, logos-creatur e, AoVi5g-;cT;VMa:. 

1 See the tractate of Aetius preserved in Epiphanius; but the older Arians had 
already acted in the same way. 

2 There are some good remarks on Arianism in Kaufmann, Deutsche Geschichte I., 
pp. 232, 234; also in Richter, Westrbm. Reich, p. 537. 
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th ey deprived the most valuable knowledge they had of all 
p ractical va lue. Faul could say in a general way: tx xpxrov- 
f^svix Tu Xoycjj Tijg (pvasMg ovk sx^i sttxivov rx ^s nxk^rei (pihix,^ 
xpoLTOiii/jSvoi vTrspoiivsiTCil (what was accomplished by the Logos 
of nature deserves no praise, but what was accomplished in the 
state of love is to be praised exceedingly). Such a statement 
was made impossible for the Arians by the introduction of 
cosmological speculation. What dominates Paul's whole view 
of the question— namely, the thought that the unity of love and 
feeling is the most abiding unity, scarcely ever finds an echo 
amongst the Arians, for it is swallowed up by that philosophy 
which measures worth by duration in time and thinks of a 
half-eternal being as being nearer God than a temporal being 
who is filled with the love of God. We cannot therefo re 
iin ally rate very high the results of the rational exegesis^ of 
chr istological passages as given by the Arians; they do no t 
us e them to shew that Jesu s was a man whom God chose fo r 
Himself or that God was in the man Tesus,_ but on the contrar y, 
i n order to prove that this Jesus was no complete God. Nor 
can we put a high value on their defence of monotheism either, 
for they adored creatures. What is alone really valuable, is the 
energetic emphasis they lay on freedom, and which they adopted 
from Origen, but even it has no religious significance. 

Had the Arian doctrine gained the victory in the Greek- 
speaking world, it would in all pr obability have complete ly 
ruined Christiani ty, that is, it would have made it disappear In 
cosmology and morality and would have annihilated religion in 
the religion. " The Arian Christology is inwardly the most unstabl e, 
and dogmatically the most worthless, of all the Christologies to 
b e met with in the history of dogm a."' Still it had its missi on. 
The Arians made the transition fr om heathenism to Christian ity 
easier tor the large numbers of the cultured and half-cultu red 
whom th e policy of Constantine brought into the Chu rchTThey 
imparted to them a view of the Holy Scriptures and of 
Christianity which could present no difficulty to any one at that 
period. The A rian monotheism was the best transiti on from 
polytheism to monotheism. It asserted the truth that there is 

' Schultz, Gottheit Christi, p. 65. 
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one supreme God with whom nothing can be compared, and 
thus rooted out the crude worship of many gods. It con- 
structed a descending divine triad in which the cultured were 
'able to recognise again the highest wisdom of their philo- 
sophers. It permitted men to worship a demiurge together with 
the primal substance, irpiiTvi ouffix; it taught an incarnation 
of this demiurge and, on the other hand again, a theopoiesisy 
and was able skilfully to unite this with the worship of Christ 
in the Church. It afforded, in the numerous formulae which 
it coined, interesting material for rhetorical and dialectic exer- 
cises. It quickened the feeling of freedom and responsibility 
and led to discipline, and even to asceticism. And finally, it 
handed on the picture of a divine hero who was obedient 
even to death and gained the victory by suffering and patience, 
and who has become a pattern for us. When transmitted along 
with the Holy Scriptures, it even produced a living piety ' 
amongst Germanic Christians, if it also awakened in them the 
very idea to which it had originally been specially opposed, 
the idea of a theogony. What was shewn above — namely, 
that the doctrine was new, is to be taken cunt grano salis; 
elements which were present in the teaching of the Church 
from the very beginning got here vigorous outward expression 
and became supreme. The approval the doctrine met with 
shews how deeply rooted they were in the Church. We cannot 
but be astonished at the first glance to find that those who 
sought to defend the whole system of Origen partly sided with 
Arius and partly gave him their patronage. But this fact ceases 
to be striking so soon as we consider that the controversy 
very quickly became so acute as to necessitate a decision for 
Or against Arius. But the Origenists, moreover, had a very 
strong antipathy to everything that in any way suggested 
" SabelHanism " ; for Sabellianism had no place for the pursuit 
of Hellenic cosmological speculation, i.e., of scientific theology. 
Their position with regard to the doctrine of Athanasius was 
thereby determined. They would rather have kept to their rich 
supply of musty formulse, but they were forced to decide for Arius. 

1 The figure of Ulfilas vouches for this; his confession of faith (Halm, § 126) 
is the only Arian one which is not polemical. 
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II. Nothing can more clearly illustrate the perverse state of 
the problem in the Arian-Athanasian controversy than the 
notorious fact th at the man who saved the character of Chri s- 
ti anity as a religion of living fellowship with God, was the ma n 
f rom whose Christology almost every trait which recalls th e 
h istorical Jesus of Nazareth was erased . Athanas ius undoubt- , 
edly retained the most important feature — namely, that Christ 
promised to bring men into fellowship with God. But while he 
subordinated everything to this thought and recognised in 
redemption a communication of the divine nature, he reduced 
th e, entire historical account given of Christ to the belief that 
the Redeemer shared in the nature and unity ot the Godhead 
it self, and he explained everything in the Biblical documen ts 
i n accordance with this idea.' T hat which Christ is and is fo r 
T js, is the Godhea d; in the Son we have the Father, and in 
what the Son has brought,- the divine is communicated to us. 
This fundamental thought is not new, and it corresponds with 
a very old conception of the Gospel. It is not new, for it was 
never wanting in the Church before the time of Athanasius. 
The Fourth Gospel, Ignatius, Irenseus, Methodius, the so-called 
Modalism and even the Apologists and Origen^not to mention 
the Westerns — prove this; for .the Apologists, and Origen too, 
in what they say of the Logos, emphasised not only His dis- 
tinction from the Father, but also His unity with the Father. 
The Samosatene had also laid the whole emphasis on the unity, 
although indeed he was not understood.^ But not since the days 
in which the Fourth Gospel was written do we meet with any- 

' Anyone, on the other hand, who, like Arius, held to the idea of a developing 
and struggling Christ was not able to conceive of Him as Redeemer, but only as 
teacher and example. This was the situation: the Bible accounts of Christ did not 
favour and establish the sole idea which was held at the time regarding fellowship 
with God and redemption, but, on the contrary, they interfered with it. 

2 Athanasius always appealed to the collective testimony of the Church in support 
of the doctrine which he defended. In the work, de decret, 25 sq., he shews that 
the words ix. Tvtc, oha-ixi and 6i/,oova-ioi were not discovered by the Nicene Fathers, 
but, on the contrary, had been handed down to them. He appeals to Theognostus, to 
the two Diouysii and Origen, to the latter with the reservation that in his case 
it is necessary to distinguish between what he wrote yi/fjvao-Tixaic and what he 
wrote of a positive character. It is one of the few passages in which he has 
thought of Origen. 
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one with whom the conviction is so definite, thought out with 
such an assurance of victory, expressed so strongly and so 
simply, and of such an absolute kind, as it is with Athana- 
sius. All the rest by introducing qualifying thoughts in some 
way or other, brought an element of uncertainty into their 
feeling of its truth, and impaired its strength. That in the age 
of Constantine during the great-est revolution which the Church 
has experienced and which was so fraught with consequences, 
the faith represented by Athanasius was confessed with such 
Vigour, is what saved the Christian Church. Its faith would 
probably have got entirely into the hands of the philosophers^ 
its confession would have become degraded or would have been 
turned into an imperial official decree enjoining the worship of 
the "clear-shining Godhead", if Athanasius had not been there 
and had not helped those who shared his views to make a 
stand and inspired them with courage. 

But at the beginning of the Fourth Century the form of ex- 
pression for the belief in the unity of the eternal Godhead and 
its appearance in Jesus Christ was already sketched out. It 
was as little allowable to think of a unity of living feeling, of 
witt and aim alone, as of the perfect identification, of the persons. 
The doctrines of the pre-existing Son of God, of the eternal 
Logos, but, above all, the view that everything valuable is 
accomplished in the nature only, of which feeling and will are 
an annex, were firmly established. Athanasius in making use 
of these presuppositions in order to express his faith in the 
Godhead of Christ, i.e., in the essential unity of the Godhead 
in itself with the Godhead manifested in Christ, fell into an 
abyss of contradictions. 

Unquestionably the old Logos doctrine too, and also Arianism, 
strike us to-day as being full of contradictions, but it was 
Athanasius who first arrived at the contradictio in adjecto in the 
full sense of the phrase. That the Godhead is a numerical 
unity, but that nevertheless Son and Father are to be dis- 
tinguished within this unity as two — this is his view. He teaches 
that there is only one unbegotten principle, but that never- 
theless the Son has not come into being. He maintains that 
the Divine in Christ is the eternal "Son", but that the Son 
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is as old as the Father. This Son is not to be thought of 
either as created, or as an attribute of God, or as an emana- 
tion or a part of God, and is therefore something wholly in- 
definable. The thought of a theogony is rejected as emphati- 
cally as that of a creation, and yet the thought of an active 
attribute is not in any sense to be entertained. The Father is 
perfect for Himself and is sufficient for Himself; indeed, although 
Father and Son have one substance, in the sense of a single 
nature, in common, still the Father alone is "the God", and 
is the principle and root of the Son also. Quot verba, tot 
scandalal 

Whatever involves a complete contradiction cannot be correct, 
and everyone is justified in unsparingly describing the contra- 
diction as such. This the Arians suflficiently did, and in so far 
as they assumed that a contradiction cannot be seriously 
accepted by anyone, and that therefore the view of Athanasius 
must at bottom be Sabellian, they were right. Two generations 
and more had to pass before the Church could accustom itself 
to recognise in the complete contradiction the sacred privilege 
of revelation. There was, in fact, no philosophy in existence 
possessed of -formulae which could present in an intelligible 
shape the propositions of Athanasius. What he called at one 
time Ousia and at another Hypostasis, was not an individual 
substance in the full sense of the word, but still less was it a 
generic conception. 

If a nything is clear, it is the fact that the thought of At ha- 
na sius — namely, the unity of the Godhead which rested in an d 
ap peared in Christ, could not be expressed under the tradition al 
pr esuppositions of the pre-existing Son of God and the person al 
Logos existing from all etern ity. We have here to do with the 
most important point in the whole question. The very same series 
of ideas which created the most serious difficulties for the 
Arians and which have been shewn to occupy a secondary place 
in their system, seriously hamper the doctrinal utterances of 
Athanasius; namely, the Logos doctrine of Origen and the 
cosmological-metaphysical conceptions which form the back- 
ground of statements regarding an historical person. The 
Arians required to have a created being, created before the 
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world, changeable, of the same nature as men, for their Christ, 
and had to banish all other determinations from their concep- 
tion, and so they could not make use of the Logos of Philo 
and the Apologists ; Athanasius required a being who was 
absolutely nothing else than the Godhead, and so the Logos 
referred to did not in any sense fit in with his doctrine. In 
both cases the combined Logos doctrine of Philo and Origen 
was the disturbing element. And at bottom, — though unfortu- 
nately not actually, ' — they both discarded it ; Arius when he 
distinguishes between the Logos nuncupativus which Christ is, 
and the actual Logos of God; Athanasius when he banishes 
the world-idea from the content of the substance which he 
adores in Christ. In the view of Arius, Christ belongs in every 
sense to the world, i.e., to the sphere of created things; in 
that of Athanasius he belongs in every sense to God, whose 
substance He shares. 

Arius and Athanasius both indeed occupy the standpoint of 
the theology of Origen which no one could now abandon ; but 
their religious and theological interests do not originate in it. 
In the gnosis of Origen everything spiritual stands to God in 
a two-fold relation ; it is His created work and yet it is at the 
same time His nature. This holds good in a pre-eminent sense 
of the Logos, which comprises all that is spiritual in itself and 
connects the graduated spheres of the spiritual substances, 
which, like it, have an eternal duration, with the supreme God- 
head. To this idea corresponds the thought that the creatures 
are free and that they must return from their state of estrange- 
ment and their Fall to their original source. Of this we find 
nothing either in Arius or in Athanasius. In the case of the 
former, the sober Aristotelian philosophy on the one hand 
reacts against this fundamental thought, and on the other, the 
tradition of the Christ who is engaged in a conflict, who in- 
creases and progresses towards perfection. In the case of 

' They were not able, and did not dare, to discard it actually, because of 
John I. I f., on account of the Church tradition, and because of the scientific 
views of the time. As regards Athanasius, we have to keep in mind his idea of 
the Father as the p/?"* of the Son, and his other idea, according to which the 
world was actually made by the Son. 
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Athanasius what reacts against it is the ancient belief of the 
Church in the Father, the Almighty Creator of all things, and 
in the Son in whom the Father reveals Himself and has stooped 
to hold fellowship with man. 

It is thus not the case that the gnosis of Origen was simply 
halved between Arius and Athanasius ; on the contrary, it under- 
went a fundamental correction in the teaching of both. But it 
was no longer possible to avoid the '^vis inertice''' of the gnosis 
of Origen, the contrary formulae which were held together by 
the idea of the Logos-cosmology as the basis for Christology.' 
And now the question was which of the two was to be adopted, 
the Logos-jcT/(7|«.« or the Logos-OjWooutr/o? formula. The former freed 
from the latter was indeed deprived of all soteriological content, 
but was capable of intelligent and philosophical treatment — 
namely, rational-logical treatment; the latter taken exclusively, 
even supposing that the distinction between the Son and the 
Father and the superiority of the Father were maintained in 
connection with it, simply led to an absurdity. 

Athanasius put up with this absurdity ; ^ without knowing it h e' 
made a still greater sacrifice to his faith — the historical Chris t. 
It was at such a price that he saved the religious conviction 
that Christianity is the religion of perfect fellowship with G od, 
from being displaced by a doctrine which possessed many lofty 
quahties, but which had no understanding of the inner essence 
of religion, which sought in religion nothing but "instruction," 
and finally found satisfaction in an empty dialectic. 



• Dionysius of Alexandria was a genuine pupil of Origen, for he was equally- 
prepared to maintain the other side of the system of Origen, when his nainesake 
pointed out to him that by his one-sided emphasising of the one side, he had lost himself 
in highly questionable statements. Eusebius of C^sarea took up the same position. 

" The Nicene Creed sanctioned it. One of its most serious consequences was 
that from this time onward Dogmatics were for ever separated from clear thinking 
and defensible conceptions, and got accustomed to what was anti-rational. The 
anti-rational— not indeed at once, but soon enough— came to be considered as the 
characteristic of the sacred. As there was everywhere a desire for mysteries, the 
doctrine seemed to be the true mystery just because it was the opposite of the 
clear in the sphere of the profane. Even clear-headed men like the later members 
of the school of Antioch were no longer able to escape from absurdity. The 
complete contradiction involved in the 'O/i00i/5-;<?5 drew a whole host of contra- 
dictions after it, the further thought advanced. 

4 
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It was intended that the Gen eral Church-Cou ncil which was 
summoned by the Emperor to meet at Nicaea should, besides 
settling some other important questions, compose the controversy 
which already threatened to produce division amongst the 
Eastern bishops.' It met in the year 321; , in summer apparently. 
There were present about 300 (250, 270) bishops, hardly, so 
many as 318 as asserted by Athanasius at a later time; the 
correctness of this latter number is open to suspicion. The 
West was very poorly represented ; ^ the Roman bishop was 
not there, but he had sent two presbyters. The most impor- 
tant of the Eastern bishops were present. It is not clear how 
the business was arranged and conducted. We do not know 
who presided, whether Eustathius, Eusebius of Csesarea, or 
Hosius. It is undoubted, however, that Hosius exercised a very 
important influence in the Council. The Emperor at first gave 
the Council a free hand,^ though he at once put a stop to 
private wrangling, and he energetically interfered at the most 
decisive moment, and in the character of a theologian inter- 
preted himself the formula to be adopted.^ We may assume 
that at first he reckoned on the possibility that the Council 
would itself find some formula of agreement. He had, however, 
resolved, under the influence of Hosius, that in the case of 
this not being successfully carried out, he would enforce the 
formula which Hosius had agreed upon with Alexander. As 

1 For the sources and the literature referring to the Council of Nice see 
Herzog's R-Encyld., Vol. X. z, p. 530 fF. The accounts are meagre and frequently 
self-contradictory. We do not yet possess an exhaustive study of the subject. In 
what follows the main points only can be dealt with. I must renounce the idea 
of giving here the detailed reasons in support of the views I hold. See Gwatkin, p. 36 ff. 

" No one was present from Britain; though there were probably bishops from 
lUyria, Dacia, Italy, Gaul, Spain, Africa and also a Persian bishop. Eusebius 
(Vita III. 8) compares the meeting with that described in Acts II. 

3 Sozom. I. 18; we certainly cannot form any clear picture of what took place 
from the account given in this passage. 

4 This follows from the letter of Eusebius of Csesarea to his Church (Theodoret, 
H. E. I. II), which we may regard as trustworthy in connection with this matter. 
Eusebius there distinguishes quite plainly two parties; (l) the party to which he 
himself belongs and (2) the party which he introduces with "ol Si" {ol Si Tpo- 
<t>4(rei Tii; rov o/Moviriav Trpoa-H^KfH r^vSs rtjv ypacfitjv TS'Xoivixuirit, the Nicene Creed 
follows) and which he does not describe in more definite terms than by "ccvtoi" 
(xa; Sii rauTtj; rifC y(a<^yii i/sr' «vtSv i'jruyofsviehm). 
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regards the composition of the Council, the view expressed by 
the Macedonian Sabinus of Heraclea (Socr. I. 8), that the 
majority of the bishops- were uneducated, is confirmed by the 
astonishing results. The general acceptance of the resolution 
come to by the Council is intelligible only if we presuppose 
that the question in dispute was above most of the bishops.' 
Of the " cultured" we have to distinguish three parties — namely, 
Arius and the Lucianists, who had Eusebius of Nicomedia for 
their leader; the Origenists, the most important man amongst 
whom was Eusebius of Csesarea, who was already highly 
■celebrated ; ^ and Alexander of Alexandria with his following, 
to which the few Westerns also belonged.^ The Arians came 
to the Council confident of victory; as yet nothing was pre- 
judged; the Bishop of Nicsea himself was on their side and 
they had relations with the Court. 

All were apparently at one in thinking that the Council could 
jiot break up without establishing a standard of doctrine, 
(tt/o-t;?, /U'dSyifm.) Those in the East possessed neither a uniform 
nor a sufficiently authoritative symbol by which the controversy 
■could be settled. The Lucianists accordingly — who may have 
been about twenty in number, not more at any rate — produced, 
after deliberation, a confession of faith which was communicated 
by Eusebius of Nicomedia and embodied their doctrine in un- 
ambiguous terms. They did this without having previously come 
to an understanding with the Origenists. This was a tactical 
blunder. The great majority of the bishops rejected this rule 
of faith which was decisively in favour of Arianism." Even 
the "Conservatives" must have been unpleasantly affected by 
the naked statement of the Arian doctrinal system. The sup- 

' With the exception of the bishops whom their contemporaries and our earliest 
informants have mentioned by name, there do not seem to have been any capable 
men at the Council. 

2 It is worthy of note that Eusebius in the letter just cited does not introduce 
the Arians as a special party, but merely hints at their existence. The middle 
.party stood, in fact, very near to them. 

3 Athanasius (de decret. 19 sq. ad Afros 5, 6, de synod. 33—41) mixes up the 
-two opposition-parties together. 

4 See Theodoret I. 6 : fin. ; he relies upon the account of Eustathius. In addition 
Athanas., Encycl. ad epp. ^gypt 13, de decret. 3. 
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porters of Arius were now in the greatest perplexity owing to 
the unforeseen turn which events had taken. In order to be able 
to keep their position at the Council at all, they, with the 
exception of two who remained firm, withdrew this sketch of 
their doctrine, and now made up their minds to follow the lead 
of the Origenists in order to secure at least something. Eusebius 
of Caesarea now came to the front. No one was more learned 
than he; no one was more intimately acquainted with the 
teaching of the Fathers. He had good reason to hope that 
he would be able to speak the decisive word. If there was a 
general conviction that in everything it was necessary to abide 
by the ancient doctrine of the Church, then there seemed to 
be no one more fitted to define that ancient doctrine than the 
great scholar who was also, moreover, in the highest favour 
with the Emperor. His formulae were, "the created image", 
"the reflection originating in the will", "the second God" 
etc' He could, if needful, have accepted the Arian formulae ; those 
of Alexander he could not adopt, for he saw in them the 
dreaded Sabellianism which meant the death of theological 
science. Eusebius accordingly laid a creed before the Council.^ 
He was convinced that all could and must unite on the basis 
supphed by it, and as a matter of fact no better conciliatory 
formula could be imagined.' Still Eusebius considered it neces- 

1 See the characteristic passage Demonstr. IV. 3 : ^ /zijv otvyij oi xarcc ■Xfocelfstriv 

yvatzijv Kcu Tpoeeipea-iv eixMv vTrea-Tti rov Trarp^^. ^ofAi^ds/^ yatp 6 ©eo$ yeyovev viov 
TaTiip KOii (puQ Seurepov xar^ ^avrx eavru xcpui^otui^ivov vTetm^a-xro. 

- According to Eustathius (in Theodoret I. 7) the creed of the strict Arians was. 
composed by Eusebius of Nicomedia; at least I think that it must be the latter 
who is referred to in what is said in that passage : (65 Si H^tfTiiTo tvii; vhreui; 6 
Tp6voQ, ivxpyiji filv '^Aeyjjo? to ypiiinxT^i Eua-i^iov vpov^aMero ^^auripiffiiui. Ivi. 
5r4vT«v Si &va'yvu(76i)i aiiTiKH a-vncfiopciv jtilv x<rrKinviTOV riif ixTpov^f evsxee roi(: 
auTifx6oii; vpoi^ivsi, ai<rx^>"iv S''avvixitrTOii rif •ypx^xvTi TTupsix^v. It is impossible 
that it can be the creed of Eusebius of Caesarea which is referred to here, for the 
latter (1. c. I. II) expressly notes that his creed after having been communicated 
to the Council was substantially accepted. Whether we have a right to call the 
creed which he produced simply "Baptismal Creed of the Church of Csesarea,"" 
is to me questionable, judging from the introduction to it given in the letter to 
his Church. 

' The creed is contained in the letter of Eusebius to his Church. See Theodoret I. i : 
Xlicrtvoficv S(? ?v« 0£ov iruripa vavToxparopa, riv tuv avmruv opccTuv re xeu 
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sary to tack on to it an anti-Sabellian addition." According to 
Eusebius the Creed was unanimously pronounced orthodox, ^ 
still the imperial will already made its influence felt here. The 
Arians were doubtless well pleased to get off on these terms. 
But Alexander and his following demanded a perfectly plain 
rejection of Arianism. They went about it in an extremely 
adroit fashion inasmuch as they accepted the basis of the Creed 
of Csesarea, but demanded that its terms should be made more 
precise. We know from Eusebius himself that the Emperor 
sided with them, and so far as he was concerned resolved to 
incorporate in the Creed the word "oi^oouino?", which was sug- 
gested to him by Hosius.* But the matter was not settled by 
the mere insertion of a word. It was pointed out that the 
Creed of Csesarea contained formula which might favour the 
Arian view. Its supporters were already put in the position of 
defendants. Accordingly, the Alexandrian party presented a 
very carefully constructed doctrinal formula which was repre- 
sented as being a revised form of the Creed of Csesarea ■* and 

aoparaiv vot^TViv^ Koii eig 'ivct Kvptov 'Ij/tf-owv Xpta-rov, tov tov ®eov ^6'yov, ©gov ix 
@£ov, <(iSg ix tpairdi;, Jfw^v ex ?'«>)?, vlov liovoyevii, 7rpaT6roxov TratrifQ XTia-EUf, vpb 
'jravruv rav amviiiv ex tov iTctTpo^ yeyevviiixsvoVy $t^ o5 xxi eyevero tx 9r«VT«, tov 
iici Ttiv itfieTepoiv iruTyipluv (rcepxuievTa xa) hv ivSpuvoii ■>ro^iTev<rdiicv6v xai TraSivTSi 
XX.) avte<rTiivTa T{) Tphtf ^piepx x«i ive^66vTX irpii tov ■KUTtpa xcii %'|ovTa: Trxhiv Iv 
^o'lj) xptvui ^SvTXi xai vsxpovf, xxi e'li; 'iv 'jr-nifix xyiav. 

' Ttpruv 'ixatrrov efvai xai vvdpx^''' ^'crevovTei;, vxTepa ifittStviSi wxTspx, xxi 
vlov xhtfitvuii vi6v, TTveviix Te ayiov x^ifBiviSi weS/ix xyiov, xxSSc xxi 6 xipux; tinSv 
axoo-TeAAftiv eig to x^pvyiix tov( exvrov lixi^TXf ehe- Matt. XXVIII. 19 follows. 

- TxuTvig vtp' ^fiwv exTehiinig Tvii Tria-Teui; oi/Sei^ 5r«p?v avr/Aoy/a^ tSttoq, aAA' 
xut6(; Te TpuTO^ 6 Sea())i^etrTXTOi iiiiuv /3a!ir(Aevs opSdTXTX Tepiex^'v xvriiv IftapTi/- 
pijo-ev, oVtoj Te xoti exvTOv cfipove7v ffvvciifjLo?^6yi^ffe' Kxi TXvTifi tov^ 'jt&vtx^ a-uyxxTx- 
Ti'Sea-Sxi, vTToypxipeiv Te toTs Soy/ixa-i xxi <rvij.(puive7v TOVTOii auToti vxpexeKeieTO (I. 1 1). 

3 According to Eusebius, however, the Emperor himself added an interpretation 
of the 'Oiioova-ioi. We read in the letter of Eusebius, immediately after the words 
cited in the foregoing note: evo( ii6vov Trpoa-eyypx^evTog p^fiXTOi tov 'Oiioovrlov, 
"0 xxi xvTOf Yipfivivsvii-e ^eyaiv '6ti [iii xxtx a-uiixTuv vxh KiyoiTO 'Of<ooi/ir«;, oi/Ve 
xxTX Sixipe<riv, oI'ts xxtcc tivx xvoTOfiiiv ex tov VXTPH v'lrotrTvivxi . . . ieioti; ii xai 
xTroppijTOii hdyoli vpoa-yixei Tct toixvtx voetv. The word is thus only intended to 
express the mystery! 

■• Eusebius in an ill-concealed tone of reproach says 0! ii (i.e., the Alexandrians) 
xpo(fi^<rei Tvji TOV 'Oiioovirtov ?r porivix^i; Tvivie Tijv ypx(piiv (i.e., the Nicene Creed) 
Trevoivixxa-i, that is, they have corrected my proposed creed not only here but 
in other passages also. 
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in which some think they can recognise, in addition to the 
contributions of the Alexandrians, the hand of Eustathius of 
Antioch and of Makarius of Jerusalem.' (i) In place of dTravrcov 
opxfSiv etc., ("of all seen things whatsoever"), there was put hy 
preference txvtuv opxruv ("of all seen things"), in order to ex- 
clude the creation of the Son and Spirit ; " (2) in place of the 
Logos at the beginning of the second article, the "Son" was 
put^ so that all that follows refers to the Son;^ (3) the words 
&£ov sx 0£oS ("God of God") were extended to yevvvjdsvTix, ek 
rou TnnTphi; (iovoysvyj &£0V iy. ©sou ("begotten of the Father only 
begotten God of God"), but in the final discussion, however, 
between liovoysvvi and ©sov the words tout' £(7t)v iy, ryjg o\iiTiix.g 
rou TTixrpog ("that is of the substance of the Father") were 
further inserted, because it was observed that otherwise the 
opposition party might be able to put their doctrine into the 
proposition;* (4) the unsatisfactory descriptions ^wjjv iz <^aijc 
("life of life"), Trpccrdroxov ttxhvii; ktioscoi; ("the first-born of every 
creature"), Trpo 'jtkvtwv ecldivav ex, tov Txrpbg '/syevvt^fAsvov ("be- 
gotten of the Father before all ages"), before 5;' ou, etc., were 
deleted, and in their place the following was put : @sov x^yi&mv 
ix ©sou oiK^kvov, ysvwi&svTOi, ou TTOiyjdevTX, 5;' ou rx Travra sysvsro 
("true God of true God, begotten, not made, by whom all 
things were"). At this point, however, a further insertion was 
made, and this once more in the course of the discussion itself, * 
at what too was not at all a suitable place — namely, after 
" Ti-oivjUvTCi" ("made"), the words ofioou(7iov r^ Trxrpi ("of the 
same substance with the Father"), because it was observed that 
none of the other terms excluded the Arian evasions; (5) the 
indefinite h xv&puTTOiq 7ro?^ireui7xpt,evov {" having lived amongst 
men") was replaced by the definite 'svxvSpuTn^a-xvrx ("having 

' See Hort., 1. c, p. 59 and my article in Herzog, R.-Encyklop., Vol. VIII., p. 214 ff. 

- See Gwatkin, p. 41. 

3 The "Logos" is wholly absent from the Nicene Creed; after what has been 
adduced above this will cause as little astonishment as the fact that neither Atha- 
nasians nor Arians took any offence at its exclusion. 

* See on this what is told us by Athanasius, 1. c. The clumsy position of the 
words which mutilate the conception (iovoyivii @eiv, further proves that they are 
an insertion made at the very last. 

* See Athanasius, 1. c. 
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become incarnate"); and (6) finally, in order to exclude all 
ambiguity, the condemnation of the Arian catchwords was 
added on to this." 

The opposition parties did not yield without debates, in which 
the Emperor himself took part.'' We do not know the details 
of the discussions, but we gather from the accounts of Athana- 
sius that the Eusebians made still further proposals of a concili- 
atory kind and attempted to produce new catchwords.'* The 
nature of their objections to the Alexandrian outline of doctrine 
may be gathered from the irenic explanation which Eusebius 
gave to his Church in Csesarea as well as from the objec- 
tions which later on were brought against the Nicene Creed. 
They fought against ex. rijg oiKrU? ("of the substance") and 
ofiooiKTiog because (i) they beHeved they saw in these words a 
materialising of the Godhead, which made it a composite sub- 
stance comprising emanations or parts; because (2) they could 
not help seeing in the 6[/,oou(7ioi; a Sabellian definition too, and 
because (3) the words did not occur in Holy Scripture. This 
last reason was specially decisive. In many parts of the Church 
there was still a shrinking from the definite adoption of un- 
biblical terms for the expression of the Faith.^ In addition to 

' The doctrinal formula in accordance with this was worded as follows. (The 
differences above discussed between it and the Creed of Csesarea are to be explained 
as the result of the influence exercised by the Jerusalem and Antiochian Creed). 
The textual proofs are enumerated in Walch, Bibl. symb., p. 75 sq., Hahn, § 73, 
74, and Hort. 1. c; — slight variations occur — : TlnrrsvoiJ-cv £<; evx @sov TtuTSfX 
TravroKparopay Travraiv opxruv ts Kxt aoptxraiv ^oiitT^v^ xat sit; 'iva Kvptov ^lijtrovv 
Xpia-TOV, rov ufov toS @eov, yevvtiHvrcc Ik tov Trarpog /iavoyevii — tout' io-tiv ex Ti(S 
ol^ia^ tov TTKTpo^ — 0eoy ex ®sov, ipai; sk (pUTd^, @sov a^^i^Qivbv sx @sov oi^i^Stvov, 
yEvvyjdevTX oh TroivjHyTa — ofjioovtriov Tii 'TTotrpt — ^C oZ Ta 'KavTa eysvSTO, tcc Se sv 

T^ OvpaV& KOCt Ta hv Tf, 7jj, tov St' 'ht^CtQ TOVQ IXV^pUTTOV^ KOCt Stsc Tt^V VJllSTSpaV 

a-ttin^piuv KaTe?^66vrcc xai trxpKoiHsvTOi^ svav^pwjr^trcivTa^ ttccHvtcc^ xai avxa-TavTa Tjj 
TpiT^ itiiipa, avsfidovTa e'lg [Toi/i] oupavoui, epxofinvov xplvca ^uvTce^ xxi vsxpou^., xxi 
eJ; to Hyiov TrvEt/fjiz. 

Toiiq Se ?\syovTXt;' "^Hv ttot^ Hts ovx §v xai TTpiv ysvv^^vivxi ovx ^v, xxi Zti £| qvk 
'ovTav eyevETOi jf e| STSpxt; VTToo-Txtreai; ^ outrtxq (pxa-xovTXt; shxt [»J xTta-Tov] jj 
TpeTTTOv '^ aAAOfftiTCv TOV uiov TOV @eoS [tovtovqI xvxhtiXTit^ti ii KX$a^iKii [xxi wnotr- 
TOMxfi'] lxx/itf(T!a. 

2 Eusebius in Theoderet, H. E. I. 1 1 : IpuTviiTsii; Toiyxpoiv xxi x7roxpiirei{; Iv- 
Tiviev xvsxivovvTO, i^xa-avi^ETO 6 f^oyoi ri)? Sixvoi'xg tZv Eipiii.i.Evav. 

3 See Athan. de decret. 19, 20; ad Afros 5, 6. 

* Still Gwatkin, p. 43, goes too far when he asserts that "the use of i8'j'/j«4>a in 
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this there was the fact that the o f^,co6 crtoi; had before this been 
rejected at Antioch.' But the will of the Emperor decided the 
matter. Respect for the Emperor, his express declaration that 
there was a desire not to endanger the absolute spirituality of 
the Godhead, the wish to conclude a grand work of peace — 

a creed was a positive revolution in the Church." It is quite impossible to main- 
tain this in view, for example, of the Creed of Gregorius Thaumaturgus. 

1 See on imoua-ioi, which the Gnostics were the first to use, and on its meaning and 
history Vol. III. 141 f., 221; above pp. 15 f., 32—35; I- 2575 H- 259) 35^; 354; 
iii. 45. On the older ecclesiastical use of olaia, vToa-rxa-ii, v^roxe i/j-evov^ above aWin 
Origen, see the scholarly discussions by Bigg (the Christian Platonists, p. 164 ff.). 
"Ousia is properly Platonic, while hypostasis, a comparatively modern and rare 
word, is properly Stoic" . . . Hypokeimenoa already in Aristotle means the sui- 
stantia materialise t/'Atj quae determinatur per formam or ohdia. ciii inhserent a-aSij 
a-vii^e^^ixdrx . . . the theological distinction between the terms oiiiria and vroa-rcca-tQ 
is purely arbitrary." On the conception of hypostasis see Stentrup, Innsbrucker 
Zeitschr. f. Kath. Theologie. 1877, p. 59 ff. The question as to who brought for- 
ward the 6[iiiov(riO( again after it had been condemned at Antloch, is an important 
one. It does not occur in the letters of Bishop Alexander. Athanasius had never 
any special preference for the word. It is found only once in the Orat. c. Arian 
(Orat. I. 9), and in the undoubtedly conciliatory work, de synod., 41, he admits 
that importance does not attach so much to the word as to the thing. The concep- 
tions "eko'tij;" and '-ex t?? ovirlai;" would have served the purpose so far as he 
himself was concerned. Such being the state of the case one may reasonably 
assume that the word was not revived by any one Belonging to the Eastern Church, 
since its rejection at Antioch must have stood in the way of this, but rather that 
some one in the West went back upon it, and Hosius is the only one we can 
think of as the likely person. This hypothesis is strengthened by the following 
considerations : (l) According to the testimony of Eusebius of Caesarea there can be 
no doubt that the Emperor himself energetically defended the word oiioova-ioi, but 
the Emperor was dependent on Hosius; (2) Athanasius (hist. Arian. 42) says of 
Hosius: ovrof hv JiiKuly. vIittiv h^siero; (3) the Western-Roman doctrine was the 
substantial unity of Father and Son ; the Alexandrian bishop was accused before 
the Roman bishop Dionysius on the ground that he was unwilling to use " di^oovirioi;' " 
and in Rome the accused excuses himself for not using it, and it is the Roman 
bishop who in his letter stated in energetic language the xi^pvynu tS? izovupxlaii, 
the i,viS<riai r^ &e^ tov /.6yov, and the ov xxraiiSfl^siv Tifv lioviSa. I therefore 
conjecture that the word had been retained in Rome, i.e., in the West, since the 
time of the controversy of the Dionysii, that when the occasion offered it was once 
more produced in the East, and that the Alexandrians then accepted the word 
because they themselves had no belter short catchword at their command. This 
explains why Athanasius always treats the expression as one which was suitable 
so far as the actual fact to be expressed was concerned, but which as regards its 
form was for him a foreign term. He could not, it is true, go quite so far as 
Luther (Opp. reform. V., p. 506) : " Quod si odit anima mea vocem homousion et 
nolim ea uti, non ero hsereticus. Quis enim me coget uti, modo rem teneam, quiE 
in concilio per scripturas definita est? Etsi Ariani male senserunt in fide, hoc 
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this doctrinal declaration ' of the entire Church was, moreover, 
something new and imposing — induced the Conservatives, i.e., 
the Origenists and those who did not think for themselves, to 
fall in with what was proposed. They all subscribed with the 
exception of two, and at the same time salved their con- 
sciences in different ways by mental reservations.' The Lucianists 

tamon optime, sive malo sive bono animo, exegerunt, ne vocem profanam et novam 
in regulis fidei statui liceret." Finally, the statement of Socrates (III. 7) which 
indeed has been rejected by most, is decisive. According to this Hosius during 
his stay in Alexandria — before the Nicene Council— had discussed ohiria and 
vT6a-Tx<riQ. At the first glance that undoubtedly seems unworthy of belief, because 
it is a Va-refOv-TrporBfov ; but as soon as we remember the work of Tertullian, adv. 
Prax., which is the most important dogmatic treatise which the West produced 
previous to Augustine and which cannot have been unknown to Hosius, everything 
tecomes clear. In this work in which Tertullian bears witness to the strong 
influence exercised upon him by Monarchianism spite of the fact that he is opposing 
It, no thought is so plainly expressed as this, that Father, Son, and Spirit are 
unius substantia:^ z.c, o^ooitrioi (Vol. II., p. 259 ft'.). Along with this, however, we have 
tire idea clearly developed, that Father, Son, and Spirit are different " personse " 
(see e.g., c. 3: "proximse /^rjow^, consortes substantiie patris", 15; "visibilem et 
invisibilem deum deprehendo sub manifesta et personali distinctione condicionis 
utriusque"; see also the conception of "personales substantise" in adv. Valent. 4). 
These personje are also called by Tertullian "formse cohserentes ", "species indi- 
visae", "gradus'' (c. 2, 8), and in fact even simply "nomina'' (c. 30), and this 
gives his representation as much a Monarchian appearance as the appearance of an 
immanent Trinity (for a more detailed examination, see the appendix to this chapter). 
It is from this source, and also from Novatian who in his work, de trinitate, adopted 
the thoughts of Tertullian, that the theology of Hosius is derived. He may very 
probably, along with Tertullian, have already spoken of " personse", side by side 
with the "unius substantise" which the entire West possessed belief in, in accord- 
ance with the baptismal formula, for this is what it was understood to be. (See 
Hilar., de trinit. II. i. 3; Ambros. de myster. 5 fin). That his formula was : "unius 
substantise tres personse " where persona is certainly to be conceived of rather 
as species or forma — not as "substance" — is very probable. The Western Hippolytus, 
moreover, (c. Noet. 14) also spoke of one God and several ■prosopeia.^ and so too 
did the Western Sabellius, and Tert. (1. c. c. 26) says bluntly: " ad singula nomina 
in personas singulas tinguimur." Only this point must remain undecided — namely, 
whether Hosius already actually translated "persona" by " t/TTiJo-Tair;?." It is not 
probable, since in the so-called Creed of Sardica he used i/TroVray;; as ^z. overta. 
(substantia). That liis main catchword was ij-Ix ou<rl« follows from what he says 
in his letter to Narcissus of Neronias (Euseb. c. Marcell., p. 25). 

t This is what the Nicene Creed was primarily intended to be, and not a 
baptismal creed, as the anathemas prove. 

= Theonas of Marmarika and Secundus of Ptolemais refused and were deposed 
and banished, and the same thing happened in the case of Arius and some pres- 
byters. Arius was specially forbidden by the Council to enter Alexandria, Sozom I.' 20. 
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who up till now had to all appearance been united together 
in an indissoluble friendship, were unprincipled enough to 
sacrifice their old comrade Arius.' He was condemned as the 
scapegoat, and the Emperor, anxious to protect with the strong 
hand the unity which had been won, gave orders that the books 
of Arius should be burned and that his adherents should hence- 
forth be called " Porphyrians", i.e., should be placed on a level 
with the worst enemies of Christ." To the Alexandrian Church 
he wrote : o to;? Tpixxoo'ioig ^psirev sTriiyxoTroii; c'uSfv fVr/v srspov v; 
rov &SOV yywfji.vj, imzXktto!, ye ottov to ayiov ttvsuijm toiovtcov kou 
TyjXixovTCiiv dv'SpSiv roug ^lavolxig syKsiiisvov tyiv 6sixv (2o6Kyi(Tiy 
i^sCpccTiiTsv^ ("what satisfied the three hundred bishops is- 
nothing else than the judgment of God, but most of all where 
the Holy Spirit being present in the thoughts of men such as 

The evasions to which the Lucianists and Origenists had recourse in order to- 
justify their conduct to themselves, can be studied in the letter of Eusebius to his 
Church. Eusebius interprets "Ix rij? oliriaQ roS xarpo; '' as equal to "He has His 
existence from the Father" (!), "yevvjjflEVT-a ow To;-.)3£vra" as equivalent to "the Son is. 
not a creature like the rest of the creatures ", ciJ,ooiirioi; as diioiouo-io^, meaning fjoVw 
r^ 'Karfi t^ 'yeyEvvviKOTi narct Travra rpoTrov ojjLoio^ and not out of a foreign 
substance. The worst shift of all is undoubtedly when Eusebius writes to his Church 
that he has (now) rejected the formula ^v itotJ 'dri ovx ?v, because we ought not 
to use any unbiblical expressions whatsoever (but 'Oi^ooua-ioi !) and because the 
Son did indeed exist already before His incarnation. But that was not the point 
at all! UeTrovie t; Ssniv, says Athanasius (de decret. 3), with justice, of this passage 
in the letter. 

' They afterwards asserted no doubt that they had not subscribed the ana- 
themas, but only the positive doctrine of the Nicene Creed (Socr. I. 14). However, 
Eusebius of Nicomedia and Theognis of NicEea were, notwithstanding this, banished 
soon after; they were suspected by the Emperor of being Arians and intriguers j 
see the strongly hostile letter of Constantine in Theodoret I. 19. 

' Socr. I. 9 ; those with Arian books in their possession were even to be 
punished with death. 

^ L. c. Other writings of Constantine in the same place. The synodal-epistle in 
Theodoret I. 9, Gwatkin, p. 50, has proved that in the respect shewn by Athanasius. 
for the Nicene Council there is no trace "of the mechanical theory of conciliar 
infallibility." It is necessary to guard against exaggerated ideas of the extent to 
which the decree of the Nicene Council was accepted. It can be proved that in 
the East (see e.^., Aphraates' Homilies) and still more in the West, there were 
numerous bishops who did not trouble themselves about the decree and for whom 
it had no existence. It was not till after the year 350 that men began to think 
over the Nicene Creed in the West, and to perceive that it contained more than a 
mere confirmation of the ancient Western belief in the doctrine of monarchy. 
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these and so ripe in years, made known the Divine will"). He 
persecuted the Arians, and the orthodox approved of what he did. 
They are thus responsible along with him for the persecution. 
The Arians at a later date only carried on what the orthodox 
had begun. 

The correct faith had triumphed and — the Bishop of Alex- 
andria.' The Council of Nicsea is the first step taken by the 
Bishop of Alexandria in aspiring to the primacy of the East. 

2. TO THE DEATH OF CONSTANTIUS. ° 

Never again in the history of t he Ohurch has there be en a 
victory so co mplete and so quickly secured as that at N icaea. 
and no other decision of the Church approaches it in impo r- 
tance. The victors had the feeling that they had set up for all 
ages' a "warning notice against all heresies" {cmi^oypxCplx 
Kxrx -KOLUKV xipsffeav), and this estimate of the victory has con- 
tinued to be the prevailing one in the Church.'' The grand 
innovation, the elevation of two unbiblical expressions to the 
rank of catchwords of the Catholic Faith, insured the unique 
nature of this Faith. At bottom not only was Arianism rejected, 
but also Origenism ; for the exclusive 'Of/,ooua-iog separated the 
Logos from all spiritual creatures and seemed thus to do away 
with scientific cosmology in every form. 

But it was just because of this that the strife now began. 
The Nicene Creed effected in the East a hitherto unprecedented 
concord, but this was amongst its opponents, while its friends, 
on the other hand, felt no genuine enthusiasm for its subtle 
formulae. The schismatic Meletians of Egypt made common 
cause with the Arians and Origenists ; those of the bishops 

1 The victory of the Bishop of Alexandria may be studied above all in the Canons 
of Nicaea. They have not so far been treated of from this point of view. 

2 In what follows I give merely a sketch; the details belong to Church history. 
' Athanas. ad Afros II. and elsewhere. 

-> Up to time of the Chalcedonian Creed the conceptions Homoousia and 
Orthodoxy were quite identical ; the latter involved no more than the former. Thus 
the orthodoxy of Origen is for Socrates (VI. 13) undoubted, just because none of 
his four chief opponents (Methodius, Eustathius, ApoUinaris, and Theophilus) charge 
him with heresy in reference to his doctrine of the Trinity. 
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who were indifferent or stupid were induced to oppose it by 
the bugbear of SabeUianism and by the unbiblical shape in 
which the new faith was formulated. Society was still for the 
most part heathen, and this heathen society openly sided with 
the anti-Nicenes ; the Jews too, who were still influential, ranged 
themselves on this side. The clever sophist Asterius was able, 
as "travelling professor", to interest large numbers in "the 
one Unbegotten". But, above all, the two Eusebiuses sought again 
to be masters of the situation. The one necessarily strove in 
the first instance to regain his seat, the other to make the 
weight of his untouched personal authority once more felt in 
theology also. What their mutual relationship was is not clear; 
in- any case they marched separately and struck unitedly.' 
The Nicomedian always thought first of himself and then of 
his cause; the Bishop of Caesarea saw science and theology 
disappear in the movement which received its impulse from 
Alexandria. Both, however, had made up their minds not to 
part company with the Emperor if they could not otherwise 
succe^ in managing him. The great mass of the bishops 
always were, in accordance with this policy, purely "imperial". 
With regard to the strict Arians, however, it must be admitted 
to their credit that during the whole controversy they were as 
little wiUing to accept as authoritative the decisions of the 
Emperors in matters of faith as were Athanasius, Hilary, and 
Lucifer. 

When Constantine interfered in the great controversy, he had 
only just come to the East. He was under the guidance of 
Western bishops, and it was Western Christianity alone with 
which he had hitherto been acquainted. And so after an abortive 
attempt to compose the controversy, he had accomplished the 
"work of peace" at Nicaea in accordance with Western views. 
But already during the years which immediately followed he 
must have learned that the basis upon which he had reared it 
was too narrow, that, above all, it did not meet the requirements of 

' The best investigation regarding Eusebius of Nicomedia is contained in the 
article in the Diet, of Chr. Biogr. We know Eusebius, it is true, almost exclusively 
from the picture which his opponents have drawn of him. But in his actions he 
has portrayed himself as an imperious prince of the Church of a secular type, for 
whom all means were justifiable. 
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the "common sense" of the East. As a politician he was prudent 
enough not to take any step backward, but, on the other hand, 
as a poUtician he knew that every law gets its meaning quite as 
much from the method in which it is carried out as from the 
letter of it. Feeling this — to which has to be added the pre- 
sence of Arian influences at the Court — he had since about the 
year 328 resolved, under cover of the Nicene Creed, to rein- 
state the broader doctrinal system of older days whose power 
he had first got to know in Asia, in order to preserve the 
unity of the Church which was endangered.^ But Constantine 
did not get the length of doing anything definite and conclusive. 
He merely favoured the anti-Nicene coalition to such an ex- 
tent that he left to his sons a ruptured Church in place of a 
united one. The anti-Nicene coalition, however, had already 
become during the last years of Constantine's life an anti- 
Athanasian one. On the eighth of June, 328, Athanasius, not 
without opposition on the part of the Egyptian bishops,^ had 
mounted the Episcopal throne in Alexandria. The tactics of 
the coalition were directed first of all towards the removal of 
the main defenders of the Nicene faith, and it was soon re- 
cognised that the youthful bishop of Alexandria was the most 
dangerous of these. Intrigues and slanders of the lowest kind 
now began to come into play, and the conflict was carried on 
sometimes by means of moral charges of the worst kind, and 
sometimes by means of political calumnies. The easily excited 
masses were made fanatical by the coarse abuse and execra- 
tions of the opponents, and the language of hate which hitherto 
had been bestowed on heathen, Jews, and heretics, filled the 
churches. The catchwords of the doctrinal formulae, which 
were unintelligible to the laity and indeed even to most of 
the bishops themselves, were set up as standards, and the more 
successful they were in keeping up the agitation the more 
surely did the pious-minded turn away from them and sought 
satisfaction in asceticism and polytheism in a Christian garb. 
In every diocese, however, personal interests, struggles about 

' If Eusebius is right the Emperor had already at Nice also advocated a 
broad application of the orthodox formula. 

- The matter, so far as the particulars are concerned, is quite obscure. 
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sees and influence, were mixed up with the controversy, and 
this was the case in the West too, especially in Rome, as we 
may gather from the events of the year 366. Thus a series of 
bloody town-revolutions accompanied the movement. 

In the midst of all this Athanasius alone in the East stood 
like a rock in the sea. If we measure him by the standard of 
his time we can discover nothing ignoble or mean about him. 
The favourite charge of hierarchical imperiousness has some- 
thing naive about it. His stern procedure in reference to the 
Meletians was a necessity, and an energetic bishop who had 
to represent a great cause could not be anything else but 
imperious. It is certainly undeniable that for years he was 
formally in the wrong, inasmuch as he would not admit the 
validity of his deposition. He regarded it as the task committed 
to him, to rule Egypt, to regulate the Church of the East in 
accordance with the standard of the true faith, and to ward off 
any interference on the part of the State. He was a Pope, as 
great and as powerful a one as there ever has been. 

When the sons of Constantine entered upon the inheritance 
of their father, the heads of the Nicene party in the East had 
been deposed or exiled ; Arius, however, was dead.' The exiled 

' The dates put shortly are as follows. Some three years after the Nicene Coun- 
cil, years which for us are absolutely dark (the letter of Constantine in Gelas., 
Hist. Cone. Nic. III. I is probably not genuine), Constantine begins to turn round. 
(Was this owing to the influence of Constantia and her court-clergyman?) The 
recall of Avius, Eusebius of Nicom. and Theognis (the latter's letter in Socrat. 1. 14, 
is perhaps not genuine). Eusebius gains a decisive influence over the Emperor. At 
an Antioch synod 330. Eustathius of Antioch, one of the chief champions of the 
Nicene Creed is deposed (for adultery?) at the instigation of the two Eusebiuses. 
Arius presents to the Emperor a diplomatically composed confession of faith which 
satisfies him, (Socr. I. 26) is completely rehabilitated, and demands of Athanasius 
that he be allowed to resume his position in Alexandria. Athanasius refuses, and 
succeeds in making good his refusal and in clearing himself from the personal 
charges brought against him on the part of the Eusebians. At the Synod of Tyre 
335 (not 336) held under the presidency of the Church historian Eusebius, the 
coalition nevertheless succeeds in passing a resolution for the deposition of Atha- 
nasius on account of certain alleged gross excesses, and in persuading the Emperor 
to proceed against him as a disturber of the peace, and this spite of the fact that 
in the year 334 Athanasius, in opposition to the Synod of Caesarea, had convinced 
the Emperor of his perfect innocence and of the base intrigues of the Meletian 
bishops. Athanasius notwithstanding this succeeded a second time in inducing the 
Emperor to give his case an impartial trial, by hastening to Constantinople and 
making a personal statement to the Emperor, who was taken by surprise. His 
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bishops in accordance with a resolution ' come to in common 
by the Emperors, were free to return as a body. This was the 
■case in the latter part of the autumn of 337. But as soon as 
Constantius became master in his own domain he continued the 
policy of his father. He wished to rule the Church as the latter 
had done ; he perceived that this was possible in the East only 
if the Nicene innovation, or at least the exclusive application 
of it, were got rid of, and he did not feel himself bound to 
the Nicene Creed as his father had done. One cannot but 
admit that the youthful monarch shewed statesmanlike insight 
and acted with energy, and with all his devotion to the Church 
he never allowed churchmen to rule as his brother did. He had 
not, however, the patience and moderation of his father, and 
though he had indeed inherited from the latter the gift of 
ruling, he had not got from him the art of managing men by 
gentle force. The brutal trait which Constantine knew how to 
keep in check in himself, appeared in an undisguised fashion 
in his son, and the development of the Emperor into an Orien- 
tal despot advanced a stage further in Constantius. ^ First of 

opponents, who had meanwhile been commanded to go from Tyre to Jerusalem, 
now expressly declared that the doctrinal explanations given by Arius and his 
friends were sufficient, and already made preparations for burying the Nicene Creed 
in their pretentious assembly, and also for bringing to trial Marcellus, the friend of 
Athanasius. They were, however, summoned by the Emperor to come to Constanti- 
nople and to carry on their deliberations. Only the worst of Athanasius' opponents 
•complied with this demand, and they succeeded by bringing forward new accusa- 
tions (at the beginning of the year 336), in inducing the Emperor to banish Atha- 
nasius (to Trier). Still it is at least doubtful if the Emperor did not wish him to 
escape for a while from his enemies. His chair in any case was not filled. Marcellus, 
who had also appealed to the Emperor, was deposed and condemned on account 
of erroneous doctrine. The solemn induction of Arius into his Church — against 
the wish of the bishop, Alexander of Constantinople — was immediately robbed of 
its significance by his suddeu death. The Emperor sought to carry on his energetic 
peace-policy by the banishment of other "disturbers of the peace," such as the 
Meletian leading spirit, and Paulus, the newly elected bishop of Constantinople. 
He died, however, in May 337, in his own opinion in the undoubted Nicene faith. 
His son maintained that he had himself further resolved on the restitution of 
Athanasius. Sources: besides the Church historians and Epiphanius, chiefly Athan. 
Apolog. c. Arian. ; in addition, the Festival letters, the Hist. Arian. ad monach. 
de morte Arii ad Serapionem, Ep. ad epp. M,g. 19, and Euseb., Vita Constant. IV. 

1 On this resolution see Schiller II., p. 277 f. 

2 The best characterisation is in Ranke IV., p. 35 ff.; see also Kriiger, Lucifer, 
p. 4 ff., Gwatkin, p. 109 sq., Schiller II., p. 245 ff. 
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all, Paul of Constantinople was deposed for the second time; 
Eusebius of Nicomedia at last secured the seat he had so long 
striven after. Eusebius of Csesarea died, and his place was 
taken by a man deserving of little respect, Acacius, a friend 
of the Arians. The tumults which took place in Egypt after 
the return of Athanasius made it easier for his enemies, who 
regarded him as deposed and once more pronounced the sen- 
tence of deposition at a Synod in Atioch, to move the Emperor 
to proceed against him. His energetic conduct in his diocese 
and the violence of his Egyptian friends (Apol. c. Arian. 3 — 19) 
aggravated the situation. Constantius listened to the Eusebi- 
ans, but did not sanction the choice of Bishop Pistus whom 
they had set apart for Alexandria. He decreed the deposition 
of Athanasius, and sent as bishop to Alexandria, a certain 
Gregory, a Cappadocian who had nothing to commend him save 
the imperial favour. Athanasius anticipated a violent expulsion by 
leaving Alexandria — in the spring of 339. He betook himself to 
Rome, leaving his diocese behind him in a state of wild uproar. 
The Eusebians were now masters of the situation, but just 
because of this they had a difficult task to perform. What had 
now to be done was to get the Nicene Creed actually out of 
the way, or to render it ineffective by means of a new formula. 
This could only be done in conjunction with the West, and it 
would have to be done in such a way that they should neither 
seem to be giving the lie to their own vote in Nicaea — and 
therefore they would have to make it appear that they were 
attacking only the form and not the contents of the confession — 
nor seem to the Church in the West to be proclaiming a new 
faith. It is in the light of these facts that we are to regard 
the symbols of Antioch and the negotiations with Julius of 
Rome. They found themselves shut up in a position from which 
they could not escape without a certain amount of evasion. 
The faith of Athanasius must not be attacked any more than 
that of the Westerns.' The condemnation of the great bishop 

• This explains why the canons of the Synod of Antioch came to enjoy a high 
reputation and why Hilary (de synod. 32) designated the assembly a ' synodus sanc- 
torum.' All the same such a description is not quite intelligible; we know too 
little both of the character and of the proceedings of the Synod. 
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had thus always throughout to be based on personal accusa- 
tions. As regards the doctrinal question, the whole stress had 
to be laid on getting the Homousios put quietly aside, on the 
ground that it was unbiblical and gave an inlet to Sabellian- 
ism. In this respect the doctrine of Marcellus of Ancyra was 
very welcome to the Eusebians, for they sought, not without 
justice, to shew from it to what destructive results a theology 
which based itself on the Homousios must lead.' But the 

1 Marcellus is an extremely interesting phenomenon in the history of theology; 
he did not, however, succeed in effecting any change in the history of dogma or 
in creating any noteworthy number of followers. At the Council of Nicfea he 
belonged to the few who zealously championed the Homousios (Apol. c. Arian. 23, 32). 
After the Council he was, besides Eustathius, at first the sole literary representative 
of orthodoxy, since he wrote a comprehensive treatise jrspi i/Toxayi?; by way of 
reply to the work of the Arian Asterius. This work, in which he defends the 
unity of substance of the Logos, drew upon him from the dominant party the 
accusation of Sabellianism and Samosatenism. His case was dealt with at the 
Councils of Tyre, Jerusalem, and Constantinople, since he also personally defended 
Athanasius and opposed the restoration of Arius. Spite of his appeal to the Emperor 
he was at Constantinople deprived of his office as a teacher of eiToneous doctrine, 
another bishop was sent to Ancyra, and Eusebius of Csesai-ea endeavoured in two 
works (c. Marcell., de ecclesiast. theolog.) to refute him. These works are for us 
the source for the teaching of Marcellus. Marcellus did not recognise the common 
doctrinal basis of Arianism and orthodoxy; he went back behind the traditional 
teaching of Origen, like Paul of Samosata, and consequently got rid of the element 
which caused the trouble to Arianism and, in a higher degree, to orthodoxy. His 
doctrinal system presents, on the one hand, certain points of agreement with that 
of the old Apologists, though these are more apparent than real, and on the other 
with that of Irenjeus ; still it cannot be proved that there is any literary dependence. 
Marcellus was at one with Arius in holding that the conceptions " Son "," begotten " 
etc., involve the subordination of the being thus designated. But just because of 
this he rejected these conceptions as being inapplicable to the divine in Christ. He 
clearly perceived that the prevalent theology was on a wrong track owing to its 
implication with philosophy ; he wished to establish a purely biblical system of 
doctrine and sought to shew that these conceptions are all used in the Scriptures 
in reference to fAe incarnate one, the view of most in the older days, e.g., Ignatius. 
The Scripture supplies only one conception to express the eternal-divine in Christ, 
that of the Logos (the Logos is image or type only in connection with man created 
in his image) : the Logos is the indwelling power in God, which has manifested 
itself in the creation of the world, as SuvxiJ-i? SfarriKii, in order then for the first 
time to become personal with the view of saving and perfecting the human race. 
Thus the Logos is in and for itself, in its essential nature, the zinbegotten reason 
of God indwelling in God from all eternity and absolutely inseparable from him; 
it begins its actuality in the creation of the world, but it first becomes a personal 
manifestation distinct from God in the incarnation, through which the Logos as the 
image of the invisible God becomes visible. In Christ consequently the Logos has 

5 
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Roman bishop was not to be corrupted, he did not even sacri- 
fice Marcellus; and the creeds of Antioch which were not 
actually heterodox, but which were not sincere, did not at all 
meet with his approval. He did not concern himself with the 
attempt, justifiable from the point of view of the Orientals and 

become a person and son of God — a person who is as surely cuoova-iog r^ &eip 
as he is the active working of God Himself. After the work has been completed, 
however, the Son subordinates Himself to the Father in such a way that God is 
again all in all, since the hypostatic form of the Logos now ceases (hence the title 
of M.'s work: a-fpi i'!7orayy\i\ the idea is an old one, see Vol. II.). M. confessed 
that he did not know what became of the humanity of Christ. The stumbling-blocks 
which this system presented to that age were (i) that M. called only the incarnate 
one Son of God, (2) that he taught no real pre-existence, (3) that he assumed the 
Kingdom of Christ would have an end, and (4) that he spoke of an extension of 
the indivisible monad. Marcellus having been recalled (337) and then expelled 
again from his diocese (338), like Athanasius, betook himself to Rome, and by 
means of a confession in which he disguised his doctrine, induced Bishop Julius 
to recognise his orthodoxy. (The confession is in the letter to Julius in Epiph. H. 
72. 2: Zahn, Marcell. p. 70 f., vainly attempts to dispute the fact of a "disguising." 
In the letter he avows his belief in the Roman Creed also.) The Roman synod of 
the year 340 declared him to be sound in the faith. It scarcely fully understood 
the case; what is of much more importance is that Athanasius and consequently 
also the Council of Sardica did not abandon Marcellus, and the Council indeed 
remarked that the Eusebians had taken as a positve statement what he had uttered 
only tentatively (^^rav). That Athanasius spite of all remonstrances should have 
pronounced Marcellus orthodox, is a proof that his interest in the matter was 
confined to one point, and centred in the godhead of the historical Jesus Christ 
as resting upon the unity of substance with God. Where he saw that this was 
recognised, he allowed freedom of thought on other points. At a later period, it is 
true, when it became possible still more to discredit Marcellus through his pupil 
Photinus, there was a disagreement of a temporary kind between him and Atha- 
nasius. Athanasius is said to have refused to have intercourse with him and Mar- 
cellus is said to have dropped him. Athanasius also combatted the theology of M. 
(Orat. c. Arian. IV), though he afterwards again recognised the truth of his faith. 
Epiphanius informs us (72. 4) that he once put some questions to the aged Athanasius 
regarding M. : 'O ^\ oVre vTrepaiTre^oy^a-aTO, ollre 7raA;v Trpo^ aurov «T£;gflftJ5 ^ve;^fljj, 
IMvov Si Sicc ToS Tforu'JTOv fiSiSluiTXi v7rB<f»tvs, liox^ipiixi liii liXKpicv aiiTov elvxi, xa; 
M5 a'!ro?iO'y^a-ixiJ.e\iov el^e- Marcellus' followers in Ancyra also possessed at a later 
date an epistle of Athanasius (Epiph. 72. II) which was favourable to them. The 
East, however, stuck firmly to the condemnation of Maixellus, and so too did the 
Cappadocians at a later period — a proof this also of a radical difference between 
them and Athanasius The further history of this matter has no place here (see 
Zahn op. cit. and Mdller, R.-Encykl., 2nd Ed., p. 281 f.). Marcellus died in the 
year 373, close on a hundred years old, after that his theology had repeatedly done 
good service to the opponents of orthodoxy, without, however, helping them to 
discredit Athanasius. 
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of Constantius, to create for the East a doctrinal form of ex- 
pression which was more in accordance with the convictions 
of the majority. The most important result of the operations 
of the Eusebians at Antioch, and the one which was of the 
greatest consequence, was that they had to bring themselves 
to renounce Arianism in order to gain over the West. Arian- 
ism was now condemned on all sides in the Church ; neverthe- 
less the Eusebians did not attain their aim.' 

' The negotiations between Bishop Julius and the Eusebians assembled at 
Antioch (Rom. Council, autumn 340; Council at Antioch, summer and autumn 341) 
^are from the point of view of Church politics of great significance, and more 
particularly the letter of Bishop Julius to the Eusebians after the Roman Council 
>(Apol. c. Arian. 21) is a masterpiece. But we cannot enter on this matter here. 
The four formulse of Antioch (it is to them that the reproach brought by Athana- 
sius against his opponents chiefly refers — namely, that they betrayed their uncer- 
tainty by the new forms of faith they were constantly publishing, — see de decret. i : 
de synod. 22 — 23: Encycl. ad epp. ^gypt. 7 sq. : Ep. ad. Afros 23) are in Athan., 
■de synod. 22 sq. (Hahn § 84, 1I5, 85, 86). There are some good remarks in 
•Gwatkin, p. 114 sq. The zealous efforts made by the Eusebians to arrive at a 
harmonious agreement with the West were probably closely connected also with 
the general political situation. After the fall of Constantine II. (spring 340) Con- 
stans had promptly made himself master of the whole of his brother's domain 
Constantius, whose attention was claimed by severe and incessant wars on the 
■eastern boundary, was unable to hinder this. From the year 340 Constans thus 
Tiad the decisive preponderance in the Empire. The first Antiochian formula still 
:supports Arius, though with the odd qualification that those who were in favour 
of him had not followed him (tS? yxp iTiirxoTrot '6vtbi; xKOf^ovi^irav TTfcrfivTipiji), 
but had tested his teaching: it limits itself to describing the Son as liovoysvtf, wpi 
TaVTWV Twv aiajvnv v'Trapxovra noti ff-vvovra t^ ysyevvifxori avTOv Trxrpt^ but it 
already contains the anti-Marcellian proposition descriptive of the Son; iiaizivovTo. 
fiairiPiSa xa) &eov ei( roi/i aiSvaQ. The second, so-called Lucian, formula already 
-gathers together all designations for the Son which could possibly be used of His 
Godhead from an Origenistic standpoint (above all, iMvoyevii 0eov, @edv kx @sov, 
.xrpeTTTOV rs xxi avci?^?ioiuTov^ r^q 6e6r^poq ova-iaq te xai /ScvAifC xat §vva{^euQ xai 
S6%^i; Tov TTXTpif axafaAAaxTov £ix6vx, @£ov Aiyov); it then adopts once more the 
addition which Eusebius had appended to the outline of his belief presented at 
Nicsea (see p. 52), and formulates the following proposition against Marcellus ; twv 
■ovofiaraiv ovx aT^iOiq ovS^ apyu^ xst{jL£vaiv a-ii{^(xiv6i'Taiv uxpt^ut; Tijv otxeiav ixcto-rov 
Tuv ovopio^opcevuv vTda-Totrtv {NJB.z^ova-tav) xxi T^^tv xat ^6%uv, (5$ slvoit t^ jjc^v 
-uToa-rcia-ei rpta, Tjj ii a-vii(pavix ev; but on the other hand, without mentioning 
Arius, it expressly rejects the Arian catchwords objected to at Nicsea. The third, 
submitted by the Bishop of Tyana, has a still stronger anti-Marcellan colouring 
■('I. Xp. '6vTei vpoi Toi @eiv kv vToiTreia-et . . . jihovrx ei? Toti(; aiiSvao), repudiates 
Marcellus, Sabellius, and Paul of Samosata by name, but otherwise in place of all 
other possible designations it has the Nicene sounding: @sov TShsiov hx ©eoS 
TE^eiov. At length the fourth formula, drawn up some months later, became the 
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During the following years Constantius' hands were tied by 
the Persian war, and he was forced to keep on good terms 
with his brother so as to avoid having trouble on the western 
boundary of his kingdom also. At the same time, just after the 
death of Eusebius of Nicomedia, which took place in the autuma 
of 342, the party amongst the conservatives of the East who, 
partly no doubt for political reasons, were actually set on 
coming to an agreement with the West, gained the lead. 
A general Council which was summoned by Constans to meet 
at Sardica in the summer of 343 and was approved of by 
Constantius, was to restore the unity of the Church. But the 
Western bishops, about a hundred in number, rejected the pre- 
liminary demand of the Eastern bishops for the deposition of 
Athanasius and Marcellus, both of whom were present in Sar- 
dica ; pronounced sentence of deposition upon the leaders of the 
Orientals after the exodus of the latter; after an investigation 
declared the bishops attacked to be innocent, that is to say, 
orthodox; avowed their belief in the Nicene Creed, and under 
the guidance of Hosius took up the most rigid attitude possible 
on the doctrinal question.' In opposition to this the bishops, 

final one. Tt is constructed as far as possible on the model of the Nicene Creed; 
at the end too some Arian catchwords are expressly condemned. The most im- 
portant propositions run thus: xai sit; tov ij.ovoyevVi avrov viov, rbv xvptov vi/^av ^I. 
Xp., TOV Trpo cravTCiJv twv aiaivaiv sx tov Trturpoi; yswi^Hyrcc^ ©gov Ik ©eow, 4***? ^^ 
i^urdi . . . >.6yov 'otru xxl (Tocpixv xxi SvvaiJ.iv xai Jfwijv xai ij>w5 a?.iiSiv6v, at the 
close of this section (against Marcellus): ov ^otiriheiu axaraAuTo? oiiira Sioiii£ve7 sic 
Toiii; UTreipovi; aiuvai' ea-TXt yap xai£^6iJ.evo(; hv ii%tSi tov srarfo? ou /jovov hv Tm 
aiSvi TOVTtji, afiKx xai iv Tia iJ.ef,\ovTi. All four formulse have this in common, 
that they are compatible with the theology of Origen ; the three last, that Arianism 
in the strict sense is repudiated. The fourth was communicated to the Emperor 
Constans by a deputation in Gaul. For the rest it ought not to be forgotten that the 
Eusebians formally adhered to the basis of the Nicene Creed ; see Hefele I., p. 502 ff. 

1 Sardica was situated in the territory of Constans. The most influential of the 
Eastern bishops were present. Hosius took the lead. (Histor. Arian 15.) The 
formal restatement of the Nicene Creed desired by some of them was not proceeded 
with. (Athan. Tom. ad Antioch. 5 against Socrates II., 20); but the description of 
the Faith which will be found at the close of the encyclical letter, although it is 
not to be regarded as an official declaration, is a document whose importance has 
hitherto not been sufficiently recognised. It originated with Hosius and Protogenes 
of Sardica, and is the most unambiguous expression of the Western view in the 
matter^ so unambiguous that for the moment it seemed even to the orthodox Orien- 
tals themselves to be questionable (the formula is in Theodoret II. 8, lat. trans- 
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who met together in the neighbouring Philippopolis, framed a 
circular letter, dated from Sardica, in which they set forth the 
illegality of the procedure of their opponents, and confessed the 
faith in terms essentially identical with those of the fourth form- 
ula of Antioch.' 

The endeavours of Constantius to give efficacy ^ to the resolu- 
tions of his bishops fell through ; in fact, the shameless attempt 
to set a trap for the two Western bishops sent as a deputation 
from Sardica to Constantius and provided with a letter of intro- 
duction from Constans, and who were to try and effect the recall 
of the banished bishops, turned out to their advantage.^ Con- 
stantius, so at least it seems, had not for a while any real 
confidence in his own party; or was it that he was afraid to 
rouse his brother? In a long-winded formula drawn up at 
Antioch in the summer of 344 they once more sought to hint 
to the West their orthodoxy and to suggest the minimum of 
their demands/ The Church in the West, it is true, rejected at 

lation discovered by Maffei). It is here first of all that the proposition is found: 
fMixv v'jrdtrra.inv^ vjv ctvrol ot XiperiKOt oltriotv Trpotrxyopsvovo't (for vTdt7Txa-iv we 
have in the Latin "substantiam"), toB trarpo? xai toC vioS xat tov ayiov Ttvevna- 
Toi;. Kxi £1 ^;jTo7ev, TtQ tov viov vj vyroirTtxtrfq strnv, J/zoAoyovfiev ojq avTi^ ^v i] 
/Mvtf roC 'jrarfoi; o/ioAoyou/zEvi^. In the second place the doctrine of the Son is 
put iu such a way that one can very easily understand how the Westerns refused 
to condemn Marcellus; there are turns of expression which approach the doctrine 
of Marcellus. (A comparison with the Christology of Prudenlius is instructive in 
this connection.) Ursacius and Valens amongst others were declared deposed. 
Their bishoprics were situated in the territory of Constans, but they were of an 
Arian way of thinking. Hefele, op. cit. p. 533 ff., treats in great detail the canons 
and ■ acts of the Council. 

' Above all, the Eusebians repeated their old statement that the decrees of 
•deposition pronounced by Councils in reference to bishops are irrevocable. So too 
they held to the changes against Marcellus (of erroneous doctrine) and against 
Athanasius (of flagrant abuse of his power). There is a wish to introduce some- 
thing entirely new, "ut orientales episcopi ab occidentalibus judicarentur" ; but 
whoever holds by Marcellus and Athanasius let him be Anathema. The doctrinal 
formula (Hilarius Fragm. III. and ,de synod, 34) dififers little from the fourth formula 
of Antioch and thus condemns Arianism. Formally the Easterns were in the 
right as regards Athanasius. 

" Histor. Arian. 18, 19. 

3 Histor. Arian. 20; Theodoret II. g, 10. Bishop Stephanus of Antioch, who 
had tried the trick, was deposed. 

* Their motive in bringing forward the new. formula was by almost completely 
meeting the demands of the Westerns in reference to the doctrinal question, to 
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both the Councils held at Milan in the years 345 and 347, the 
teaching of Photinus of Sirmium, who, in a surprising fashion, 
had developed an Adoptian doctrinal system out of the doctrine 
of Marcellus,' but otherwise remained firm; and the ship of the 
Eusebians already appeared to be in so great danger that its 
two chief pilots, Ursacius and Valens, preferred to go over tO' 

induce them to give way on the personal question. (Ekthesis macrostichos, see Athan., 
de synod. 26: Socrat II. 19). It begins with the fourth formula of Antioch,. 
then follow detailed explanations of the faith as against the Arians, Sabellians, 
Marcellus, and Photinus who is mentioned here for the first time. Spite of the- 
polemic against the proposition of Athanasius— who is, however, not mentioned by 
name — that the Son is begotten oi fiov^ijirBi oi/Sl flsA^o-ei, this formula indicates- 
the greatest approach conceivable on the part of the Eusebians towards meeting 
the views of their opponents. They emphasise in the strongest way the unity of 
the one Godhead (c. 4) : oVts jtt*fv, Tpia 6iio?^oyovvTeti •JTfxyij.ocTa kou Tftta Tpoa-axx 
(it has to be noticed that the bishops avoid the expression three "substances or 
hypostases" and use the Western Trpdiruxov which had been brought into discredit 
by Sabellius) rov 'jrarpbt; xxi tov vtov Kxi tov a. 7r)/Evfj.aT0Q xxtx txq 'ypse<p^Q, rpe7g 
Sik roSra @savi froioviiev, and they expressed themselves in such a way in c. 9,. 
that the words must pass for an unobjectionable paraphrase of the Homous,ios.. 
They are practically the very same expressions as those used by Athanasius to 
describe the relation of Father and Son. "Homousios" is, however, wanting: but,. 
on the other hand, we find here, so far as I know, for the first time : xarci TravTit 
'diiotov. Socrates, II. 20, has candidly remarked on the formula macrostichos : i-ulrcc 
0! KXTCt Tx itTTTspta l^spti eTTto-KOTroi Sioi TO x?.KO'y?\ua-a-ovg elvut KXi Six to i^ij^ 
avvisvui ov TTpoa-sHxovTO, apxs7v t^v kv ^txxtx TttrTiv ^.eyovTeq. On the Acts of a 
Synod at Kdln, from which we gather that Bishop Euphrates of Kdln who was- 
sent to Antioch from Sardica, had afterwards fallen away to Arianism, see Rett- 
berg (K.-G. Deutschlands, I., p. 123 ff.) and Hauck (K.-G. Deutschlands, I., p. 47 f ),. 
who are opposed to their genuineness; Friedrich (K.-G. Deutschland, I., p. 277 f.) 
and Soder (Stud. u. Mitth. aus. d. Benedict. Orden, fourth year's issue, I., p. 295 f.,. 
11., p. 344 f-, fifth year, I., p. 83 f.) who are in favour of it. 

' Photiniis of Sirmium, a fellow-countryman and pupil of Marcellus, developed 
the doctrinal system of the master in such a way as to represent even the hvepysix: 
'Spx(TTiK>i of God as not assuming a concrete hypostatic form in Jesus Christ, (or 
if it did take a concrete form as a hypostasis, then this was a purely human one — 
the matter is not quite clear). He thus rigidly held fast the single personality of 
God, and accordingly, like Paul of Samosata, saw in Jesus a man miraculously born 
(Zahn, op. cit., p. 192 combats this; but neither is the evidence that Photinus denied 
the birth from the Virgin Mary certain enough, nor is it in itself credible that a 
catholic bishop in the fourth century should have departed so far from the tradi- 
tion), predestined to his office by God, and who in virtue of his moral development 
has attained to divine honour. We thus have here the last inherently logical 
attempt to guard Christian monotheism, entirely to discard the philosophical 
Logos-doctrine, and to conceive of the Divine in Christ as a divine eff'eci. But 
this attempt was no longer in harmony with the spirit of the age; Photinus 
was charged on all sides with teaching erroneous doctrine. His writings have dis- 
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the opposite party and to make their peace with Athanasius.' 
Constantius, very sorely pressed by the Persians, sought to have 
peace in the Church at any price and even granted the prayer 
of his brother's protege, Athanasius, and allowed him to return 
to Alexandria (in October 346), where Gregory meanwhile 
had died (in June 345 ^). The bishop got an enthusiastic wel- 
come in his city. The protest of the Eastern Council at 
Sirmium — the first Council of Sirmium — had no effect. A large 
number of the Eastern bishops were themselves tired of the 
controversy, and it almost looked as if the refusal of the West 
to condemn Marcellus together with the word o(A,ooviTioc, now 
virtually constituted the only stone of offence.' 

appeared: compare the scattered statements regarding him in Athanasius, Hilary, 
the Church historians, Epiph. H. 72 and the anathemas of various Councils, see 
also Vigilius Taps. adv. Arian., Sabell. et Photin.). The two Milan Councils, the 
date of v^hich is not quite certain, condemned him, so too did a Sirmian Council 
of Eusebians which was perhaps held as early as 347. Still he remained in office 
till 351, held in high respect by his congregation. That the macrostic Confession 
of the Orientals ought not all the same to be accepted as so orthodox as it from its 
wording appears to be, is evident from the fact that the Eastern bishops who were 
deputed to lake it to the West declined at Milan to condemn Arianism too. (Hila- 
rius, Fragm. V.) 

■'■ For the documents relating to their conversion, which was hypocritical and 
dictated entirely by policy, and to their complete recognition of Athanasius, see 
Athanas. Apol. c. Arian. 58, Hilar,, Fragm. II. 

" Schiller (op. cit. p. 282). " As a matter of fact Constans wished to establish 
a kind of supremacy in relation to his brother, which in spiritual matters was to 
be exercised through the Bishop of Rome. Trusting to his support, deposed bishops 
on their own authority returned to their dioceses, without having received the 
sanction of the Emperor. The restoration of Athanasius resolved on by the Coun- 
cil was a direct interference with the sovereignty of Constantius . . . But Constans 
was able once more to make such a skilful use of the existing Persian difficulty 
that his brother yielded." The fact is that the recall of Athanasius was altogether 
forced upon Constantius; the relation of the great bishop to his Emperor at this 
time was not that of a subject, but that of a hostile power with which he had to 
treat. This is naturally glossed over in the papers issued by Constantius referring 
to the recall. It is specially characteristic that Athanasius did not personally 
present himself before Constantius till after repeated invitations; see, above all, 
Apol. c. Arian. 51 — 56, Hist. Arian. 2i — 23. 

' A Council of Jerusalem held in 346 under Maximus actually recognised 
Athanasius as a member of the Church. (Apol. c. Arian. 57). Cyril's Catecheses 
shew the standpoint of the Oriental extreme Right; they are undoubtedly based 
on Orig. de princip. ; but they faithfully express the Christological standpoint of 
the formula macrostichos ; the Sfioovtrioi only is wanting; as regards the matter of 
the Faith, Cyril is orthodox. The polemic directed against Sabellius and Marcellus 
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But the death of Constans in 350 and the overthrow of the 
usurper Magnentius in 353 changed everything. If in these last 
years Constantius had been compelled by the necessities of the 
situation to submit to the bishops, his own subjects, who had 
ruled his deceased brother, now that he was sole sovereign he 
was more than ever resolved to govern the Church and to pay 
back the humihations which he had undergone.' Already in 
the year 351 the Easterns had at Sirmium — the second Council — 
again agreed upon taking common action, and Ursacius and 
Valens promptly rejoined them." The great thing now was to 
humiliate the stubborn West. Constantius set about the task 
with wisdom, but what he wanted done he carried out by the 
sheer force of terror. He demanded only the condemnation of 
Athanasius, his mortal enemy, as a rebel, and purposely put 
the doctrinal question in the background. He forced the West- 
ern bishops, at Aries in 353 and at Milan in 355, to agree to 
this, by terrorising the Councils. The moral overthrow of the 
Westerns was scarcely less complete than that of the Easterns 
at Nicaea. Though the great majority were unaware of the 
struggle and were not forced to adopt a new confessional 

(Catech. 15, 27) is seveve and very bitter; AriaDism is also refuted, but without 
any mention of names. Jews, Samaritans, and Manicheans are the chief opponents 
referred to, and Cyril is at great pains everywhere to adduce the biblical grounds 
for the formulae which he uses. The Catecheses of Cyril are a valuable document 
in illustration of the fact that amongst the Eastern opponents of the Nicene for- 
mula there were bishops who, while fully recognising that Arianism was in the 
wrong, could not bring themselves to use a doctrinal formula which seemed to them 
a source of ceaseless strife and to be unbiblical besides. 

' Schiller (p. 283 f.) supposes that Constantius was apprehensive before this 
that Athanasius would declare for Magnentius. Hence his friendly letter to Athana- 
sius after the death of Constans, Hist. Arian. 24. 

2 Photinus was deposed here. The Creed of this Council, the first formula of 
Sirmium (in Athanas., de synod. 27, Hilar, de synod. 38 and Socr. II., 30), is 
identical with the Fourth Formula of Antioch, but numerous anathemas are added 
to it in which formulae such as "two gods", (2), " tt AaTuo-^.to5 Ti); olia-iai; itrriv 6 
vtoi" (7), "■ ^oyoi; ivSicederoi i( Tf oi)>op(xrf; " (8) are condemned, and already several ex- 
planations of Bible passages are branded as heretical (11, 12, 14 — 18). The sub- 
ordination of the Son is expressly (18) avowed in this Creed, which otherwise 
strongly resembles the Nicene Creed. The anathemas 20 — 23 have to do with 
the Holy Ghost. In No. 19 the formula 'h TrfoVwjrov is rejected. Nos. 12, 13, 
deny that the divine element in Christ is capable of suffering. One can see that 
new questions have emerged. 
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formula, still the fact could not be concealed from those who 
better understood the state of things, that the projected con- 
demnation of Athanasius meant something more than a personal 
question. The few bishops who refused were deposed and exiled.' 
The order for his deposition was communicated to Athanasius 
in February 356. Yielding only to force, he made his escape 
into the desert where the Emperor could not reach him. Egypt 
was in a state of rebellion, but the revolt was put down by the 
Emperor with blood." The unity of the Church was restored; 
above all, it was once more brought under the imperial sway. 
And now, forsooth, the orthodox bishops who had formerly 
secured so much by the help of Constans began to recollect 
that the Emperor and the State ought not to meddle with 
reHgion. Constantius became "Antichrist" for those who would 
have lauded him as they had his father and his brother, if he 
had given them the help of his arm." 

But the political victory of the Eastern bishops directly led 
to their disunion ; for it was only under the tyranny of the 
West and in the fight against Athanasius and the word 

' Of the Western bishops — leaving out Pannonia — almost all were orthodox. 
The Councils — that of Aries was a provincial Council, that of Milan a General 
Council, but apparently badly attended — were also managed by the new Pope 
Liberius (since 352), but ended quite contrary to his will. The best description is 
in Ki'iiger Lucifer, pp. 11 — 20. At Ai-Ies Paulinus of Trier was the only one who 
remained firm, and he was exiled to Phrygia; even the Papal legates yielded. At 
Milan Lucifer and Eusebius of Vercelli were exiled, and also Dionysius of Milan, 
although he had agreed to the condemnation of Athanasius. Soon after Hosius, 
Liberius, and Hilary had to follow them into exile. In Milan Constantius actually 
ruled the Church, but with a brutal terrorism. There are characteristic utterances 
of his in Lucifer's works and in Athanasius. 

2 Already in the years immediately preceding, an incessant agitation had again 
been kept up against Athanasius; see Socr. IL, 26, Sozom. IV., 9, Athan. Apol. ad 
Const. 2 sq., 14 sq., 19 sq. He betook himself to the desert, but later on he 
seems to have remained in hiding in Alexandria. No one, it would appear, cared 
to secure the price set upon his head. We have several writings of his belonging 
to this period. His successor, George, was pretty much isolated in Alexandria. 

' The watchword of the "independence" of the Church of the State was now 
issued by Athanasius, Hilary, and above all by the hot-blooded Lucifer. Hilary, 
who first emerges into notice in 355, speedily gained a high reputation. He was 
the first theologian of the West to penetrate into the secrets of the Nicene Creed, 
and with all his dependence on Athanasius was an original thinker, who, as a theolo- 
gian, far surpassed the Alexandrian Bishop. . On his theology see the monograph 
by Reinkens, also Mohler, op. cit. 449 ff., and Domer. 
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" ofioouiTioi;" that they had become united. Above all, Arianism 
in' its rigid, aggressive form again made its appearance. Aetius 
and Eunomius, two theologians of spirit who had been trained 
in the Aristotelian dialectic, and were opponents of Platonic 
speculation, expressed its tenets in the plainest possible way, 
would have nothing to do with any mediation, and had no 
scruple in openly proclaiming the conversion of religion into 
morality and syllogistic reasoning. The formulae which they 
and their followers, Aetians, Eunomians, Exukontians, Heterou- 
siasts, Anomoeans, defended, ran thus: "sTsponjg '/.a.r' oh(r'Mv'\ 
" a.voiioio<; x,x) xxrx TravToc nxi •/.a.'f ova-lav" ("different in sub- 
stance", "unlike in everything and also in substance"). If they 
allowed that the Son perfectly knows the Father, this was not 
in any way a concession, but an expression of the thought that 
there is no kind of mystery about the Godhead, which on the 
contrary can be perfectly known by every rightly instructed 
man. And so too the statement that the Logos had his superior 
dignity from the date of his creation, and did not first get it 
by being tested, was not intended at all as a weakening of 
the Arian dogma, but as an expression of the fact that God 
the Creator has assigned its limit to every being.' The great 
majority of the Eastern bishops, for whom the Origenistic for- 
mulae in very varied combinations were authoritative, were 
opposed to this party. The old watchword, however, " the 
unchangeable image", which was capable of different interpre- 
tations, now received in opposition to Arianism, in its strict 
form, and on the basis of the formulae of Antioch, more and 
more a precise signification as implying that the Son is of like 
nature with the Father in respect of substance also, and not 
only in respect of will (ofioio^ ymto, irocvrot. xx) Kara, t^v ouaioiv), 
and that his begetting is not an act at all identical with creation. 
The likeness of the qualities of Son and Father was more and 
more recognised here ; on the other hand, the substantial unity 
was disallowed, so as to avoid getting on the track of Marcel- 

1 After the full account given of the theology of Arius there was no need 
for any detailed description of the theology of Aetius and Eunomius; for it is 
nothing but logical Arianism; see on the "ExSeo-i? t/o-tsm; and the 'ATroAoy^jT/xo's 
of Eunomius Fabricius-Harless T. IX. The rejection of all conciliatory formulse is 
characteristic. 
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lus; i.e., these theologians did not, like Athanasius, advance 
from the unity to the mystery of the duality, but, on the con- 
trary, still started from the duality and sought to reach the 
unity by making Father and Son perfectly co-ordinate. They 
therefore still had a 0£o? "^sutsjioc, and in accordance with this 
excluded the idea of full community of substance. The leaders 
of these Homoiousi ans. also called semi-Arians, were George of 
Laodicea, ' Eustathius of Sebaste, Eusebius of Emesa, Basilius 
of Ancyra, and others. 

The point of supreme importance with the Emperor neces- 
sarily was to maintain intact the unity between those who up 
till now had been united, but this was all the more difficult as 
the Homoiousians more and more developed their doctrinal 
system in such a way that their ideas came to have weight 
even with those Westerns who lingered in exile in the East and 
whose theology was on Nicene lines." Some bishops who were 
devoted to Constantius and who represented simply and solely 
the interests of the Emperor and of the Empire, now sought 
by means of a formula of the most indefinite possible character 
to unite Arians and semi-Arians. These were Ursacius, Valens, 
Acacius of Caesarea, and Eudoxius of Antioch. If up till 356 
the Nicene Creed had, strictly speaking, been merely evaded, 
now at last a Confession was to be openly brought forward 
in direct opposition to the Nicene Creed. Simple likeness of 
nature was to be the dogmatic catchword, all more definite 
characterisations being omitted, and in support of this, appeal 
was made to the insoluble mystery presented by the Holy 
Scriptures {pfj^otoi; Kxrx rxg ypxCpiig — like according to the 
Scriptures). This ingenious formula, along with which, it is true, 
was a statement expressly emphasising the subordination, left 
it free to every one to have what ideas he chose regarding the 
extent of the qualities of Father and Son, which were thus 
declared to be of like kind. The relative ofioiog did not neces 

1 Draseke (Ges. patristische Unters., 1889, p. i ff.) wishes to credit him with the 
anonymous work against the Manicheans, which X,agarde discovered (1859) in a 
MS. of Titus of Bostra. 

" With Hilary, for example, as his work "de synodis" proves. It is very 
characteristic that Lucifer, the strictest of the Nicenes, never came to have a clear 
idea of the meaning of the formulae, djioova-toi and onoiovirioi;; see Kriiger, p. 37 f. 
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sarily exclude the relative xvofy^oioi;, but neither did it exclude 
the oi/,owv(rioi;. Already at the third Council of Sirmium (357), 
after Constantius, on a visit to Rome, had overthrown his 
enemies, a formula was set forth by the Western bishops of 
as conciliatory a character so far as Arianism was concerned 
as could possibly be conceived. It was proclaimed in presence 
of the Emperor, who under the influence of his consort came 
more and more to have Arian sympathies. This is the second 
Sirmian formula.' But the bishops assembled at Ancyra did 
not acquiesce in the move towards the Left (358)." What a 

' The Confession is in Hilary, de Synod. 11, Athan. de synod. 28, Socrat. 11. 30. 
Valens, Ursacius and Germinius of Sirmium took the lead. The woi-ds oimovo-ioi; 
and 6iiaiou<rioi were forbidden as being unbiblical and because no one could ex- 
press the generation of the Son. It is settled that the Father is greater, that the 
Son is subordinate. Here too the Christological problem of the future is already 
touched upon. Hilary pronounces the formula blasphemous. It marks the turning- 
point in the long controversy to this extent that it is the first public attempt to 
controvert the Nicene Creed. Against it Phobadius wrote the tractate " de filii divi- 
nitate", which is severely Western-Nicene in tone, and in this respect is markedly 
different from the conciliatory work of Hilary "de synodis"; see on it Gwatkin, 
p. 159 sq. The Eastern bishops Acacius and Uranius of Tyre, who shared the 
sentiments of the court-bishops, accorded a vote of thanks to the latter at a Council 
at Antioch, held in 358. Hosius subscribed the second Sirmian formula (Socr. II. 31). 

. ' Aetius was in high favour with Eudoxius of Antioch, and his pupils occupied 
the Eastern bishoprics. The manifesto of Sirmium appeared like an edict of tole- 
ration for strict Arianism. At the instigation of George of Laodicea some Semi- 
Arians joined together to oppose it at the Council of Ancyra. The comprehensive 
synodal-lelter of Ancyra (Epiph. p. 73, 2 — 11, see Hilar, de synod) indicates the 
transition on the part of the Semi-Arians to the point of view at which the 
Niceans were able to meet them. It was re-echoed in the writings of Hilary and 
Athanasius de synodis (358—359). The Semi-Arians at Ancyra took up a position 
based on the fourth Antiochian formula, which was also that of Philippopolis and 
of the First Sirmian Council, but they explained that the new Arianism made it 
necessary to have precise statements. The following are the most important ex- 
planations given; (i) the name Father by its very form points to the fact that God 
must be the author of a substance of like quality with Him (oihuic; ofioiai auroS 
oviriai): ttxq TraTvif diioixQ avrov oltrlaii voitrui srarifp — this does away with the 
relation of Logos-Son and world-idea — (2) the designation "Son" excludes every- 
thing of a created kind and involves the full SiioiOTifi, (3) "the Son" is conse- 
quently Son in the peculiar and unique sense, and the analogy with men as sons 
of God is thus done away with. The likeness in substance is further based on 
Bible statements, and in the 1 9 anathemas together with Sabellianism aU formulae 
are rejected which express less than likeness in substance. Finally, however, 
"Sfioova-iof" too, together with the characteristic addition "iii ravroovtriof" has an 
anathema attached to it, «'.«., the substantial unity of essence is rejected as Sabellian. 
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change ! Easterns now defended purity of doctrine against 
Arianising Westerns ! A deputation from this Council succeeded 
in paralysing the influence of the Arians with Constantius, and 
in asserting at the Fourth Council of Sirmium, in 358, their 
fundamental principles to which the Emperor lent the weight 
of his authority.' But the triumph of the Homoiousians led 
by Basilius Ancyranus was of short duration. The Emperor 
saw that the Church, could not be delivered up either to 
Nicaeans, to semi-Arians, or to Arians. The alliance between 
the two first mentioned, which was so zealously pushed on by 
Hilary, was not yet perfect. A grand Council was to declare 
the imperial will, and Homoiousians and Arians vied with each 
other, in their efforts to get influencing it. The Homoeans alone, 
however, both in their character as leaders and as led, con- 
curred with the \ Emperor's views. They were represented by 
Ursacius, Valens, Marcus of Arethusa, Auxentius of Milan, and 
Germinius of Sirmium. The fourth Sirmian formula (359), an 
imperial cabinet-edict and a political masterpiece, was intended 
to embody what was to be laid before the Council." The latter 

The Conservatives of the East have undoubtedly here quite changed their ground. 
A definitely defined doctrine has taken the place of prolix formulse, at once 
cosmological and soteriological in drift, and derived from Origen, Lucian, and 
Eusebius. 

' The victory of the Semi-Arians at the court is a turn of affairs vfhich we 
cannot clearly explain. The fact is incontestable. The third formula of Sirmium, 
drawn up at the Fourth Council of Sirmium, is identical with the fourth Antiochian 
formula. That Constantius should have fallen back on this is perhaps to be ex- 
plained from the fact that the disturbances at Rome made it necessary for him to 
send Liberius back there, though the most he could hope for was to get him to 
subscribe that formula, but not the manifesto of the year 357. He actually got him 
to do this, z.f., Liberius subscribed several older confessional formularies which 
originated at a time when the Nicene Creed had been only indirectly attacked. It 
was not only, however, that Liberius bought his freedom at that time, but it was 
actually for the time being a question of a general victory of the Homoiousians, 
which they used too entirely in their own interest, after all the bishops present at 
Sirmium, including Ursacius and Valens, had had to make up their minds to sub- 
scribe the synodal decrees. Eudoxius of Antioch and Aetius and in addition 70 
Anomceans were banished at the instigation of Basil of Ancyra and there were 
many iiistances of the violent use of power. One cannot be certain if these same 
violent . proceedings did not bring about once more a quick change of feeling on 
the part of the Emperor. 

- The Council was intended to bring about at last a general peace ; at first the 
Emperor evidently intended to summon it to meet at Nicsea (Soz. IV. 16), then 
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was summoned to meet at Rimini and Seleucia because the 
circumstances in the East and West respectively differed so 
very much. In May 359 more than four hundred Western 
bishops assembled at Rimini. They were instructed to treat 
only of matters relating to the Faith and not to leave the 
Council till the unity aimed at had been attained. But the 
Emperor's confidants failed to induce the great majority of the 
members to accept the Sirmian formula. The bishops, on the 
contrary, took their stand on the basis of the Nicene Creed 
which had been abandoned during these last years, rejected 
Arianism and declared its friends deposed. But when they 
sought by means of a Deputation to get the Emperor to give 
his sanction to their decisions, they did not get a hearing. The 
Deputation was not admitted to the Emperor's presence, was 
at first detained and then conducted to Nice in Thrace, where 
the members at last shewed themselves docile enough to sign 
a formula — the formula of Nice— which was undoubtedly essenti- 
ally identical with the Confession which the Westerns had 
themselves drawn up two years earlier at Sirmium, at the third 
Synod in 357 — ("the Son is like the Father [kxtx ttxvtx is 
omitted] according to the Scriptures"). Armed with this docu- 

Nicomedia was next considered as a likely place, but it was destroyed by an earth- 
quake. Then it was that Nicaea was again thought of; Basil of Ancyfa had still 
a great influence at the time. Finally, the party opposed to this was victorious, and 
the plan of a division of the Councils was carried through. But it was just this 
opposition-party which now wished to unite all parties in a Homoean Confession 
and gained over the Emperor to assent to this. The actual result, however, was 
that Homoeans and Anomoeans on the one hand, Homoiousians and Homousians 
on the other, more and more drew together. Hilary, who was staying in the East, 
had indeed already explained to his Gallic compatriots that it was possible to 
attach an " uapious " meaning to Si^oova-ioi quite as readily as to oi-comva-ioi. The 
bishops assembled in presence of the Emperor now composed in advance for the 
Council a Confession which, since Semi-Arians were also present, might serve as a 
means of reconciling Homcean and Homoiousian conceptions. It was already evident 
at the time of siguing it that it was differently interpreted. The catchwords ran 
thus ; 'dfjcotov Txrpt xxra Tat; ypac^a^ — 'd/^oiov koctu 'jzavra. (65 otoiyiai ypx<^ou hiyowty. 
Valens signed it and at the same time simply repeated the word Hpioiov without 
the xaric sr«VT«; Basil in signing it expressly remarked that xavra included 
being also. The formula is in Athan. de synd. 8, Socrat. II. 37; see Sozom. IV. 17. 
The dogmatic treatise of Basil in Epiph. H. 73, 12 — 22, has reference to this 
formula, which Athanasius (de synodis) had already scoffed at because of its being 
dated, i.e., because it bore the signs of its newness on its front. 
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merit Ursacius and Valens made their way to Rimini, taking 
the deputies with them, and by means of threats and persuasions 
finally induced the Assembly there to accept the formula into 
•which one could indeed read the Homoiousia, but not the 
Homousia. In the autumn of 359 the Eastern Synod met at 
Seleucia. The Homoiousians, with whom some Niceans already 
made common cause, had the main say. Still the minority led 
by Acacius and Eudoxius, which defended the Sirmian formula 
and clung to the likeness while limiting it, however, to the 
will, was not an insignificant one. There was an open rupture 
in the Synod. The majority finally deposed the heads of the 
•opposition-party.' But as regards the East as well, the decision 
lay with the court.^ The Emperor, importuned on all sides, had 
resolved to abandon the strict Arians, and accordingly Aetius 
was banished and his Homcean friends had to leave him, but 
lie was also determined to dictate the formula of Nice to the 
Easterns too.' Their representatives finally condescended to 
recognise the formula, and this event was announced at the 
Council of Constantinople in 360, and the Homcean Confession 
Avas once more formulated."* Although the new Imperial Con- 
fession involved the exclusion of the extreme Left, this did not 
•constitute its peculiar significance. Had it actually been what 
it appeared to be, a formula of union for all who rejected the 

' Socr. II. 37 explaios that Nice was choseD -with the view of giving to the 
new formula a name which sounded the same as that of the Nicene Creed. The 
formula is in Athan. de synod. 30, and Theodoret II. 21: o/Mitiv KXTUTstQ'ypoKpii, 
-o5 ryjv yivvija-iv ouSEtg olSev. In addition: to §£ '6votJLcc Ti^i; ovtrixq UTep a'JT?^outrrepov 
■sveredt^ vtto rav TarSpajv, ayvoovi^svov S^ roJ^ ^aot^ ^xxvSa^av 'eipsps, Sise to ev 
TfljT? Ypufpoiii; Tovro f^ij ex(p£ psoSai, '^pstrs '^sptxipsivjveu aoii ttxvts^.cSq (JL^^eiiiuv //vj^/zjjv 
outFtxq Tov ^otTTov yivsirBxt . . . l-t^Te iJ.^ 5e7v stcI Tcpoo-UTrov TTXTpoq xat vtov xat ayiou 
TTVEu^zaTO? /z/«v vTroa-Txiriv ovo{^x^sa-6{Xi. One might be pleased with this rational 
•explanation if polytheism did not in fact lurk behind it. 

2 Hilary was present in Seleucia and made common cause with the Homoi- 
•ousians against the others. Acacius in face of the superior numbers of the 
Homoiousians sought to save his party by drawing up a creed in which^he expressly 
■repudiated the Anomceans and proclaimed the likeness in will, (see the creed in 
Athanas. de synod. 29, Epiph. H. 73, c. 25, Socr. II. 40). But this did not protect 
Iiim and his party. 

3 It was on the night of the last day of the year 359 that the Emperor achieved 
the triumph of the 'duoioi; in his empire. 

* The Confession is in Athanas. de synod. 30 and Socr. II. 41. 
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unlikeness, it would not have been something to be condemned, 
from the standpoint of the State at all events. But in the 
following year it was recklessly used as a weapon against the 
Homoiousians.' They had to vacate all positions of influence, 
and by way. of making up for what had been done to the one 
Aetius, who had been sacrificed, his numerous friends were 
installed as bishops." Under cover of the "likeness in nature" 
a mild form of Arianism was actually established in the 
Church, modified chiefly only by the absence of principle. In 
Gaul alone did the orthodox bishops once more bestir them- 
selves after Julian had in January 360 been proclaimed Augustus 
at Paris.' Constantius died in November 361, during the cam- 
paign against the rebels. 

3. TO THE COUNCILS OF CONSTANTINOPLE 38 1. 383. 

The three possible standpoints — the Athanasian, the Lucianist- 
Arian, and the Origenist, which in opposition to the Arian had 
gradually narrowed itself down to the Homoiousian — had been 
set aside by Constantius in the interest of the unity of the 
Church. But the Homoean formula, which had no firm theological 
conviction behind it, meant the domination of a party which 
gravitated towards Arianism, i.e., which resolved faith in Jesus 
Christ into a dialectical discussion about unbegotten and be- 
'gotten and into the conviction of the moral unity of Father 
and Son. It was for twenty years, with the exception of a brief 
interval, the dominant creed in the East. This fact finds its 
explanation only in the change, or narrowing, which came over 
what was at an earlier date the middle party. The Arianising 
Homoeans were now conservative and in their way even con- 
ciliatory. They disposed of the ancient tradition of the East as 

' People like Eudoxius and Acacius were real victors; they got a perfectly 
free hand for themselves against the Homoiousians at the cost of the condemnation 
of Aetius, and made common cause with Valens and Ursinus. The Creed of Nice 
was sent all over the Empire for signature under threat of penalty. 

2 Eunomius became bishop of Cyzikus; Eudoxius of Antioch received the chair 
of Constantinople. 

' See the epistle of the Synod of Paris (360 or 361) in Hilar. Fragm. XI. It 
did not at that time require any courage to declare against Constantius. 
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the Eusebians had done before them; for their formula "of like 
nature according to Holy Scripture" contained that latitude 
which corresponded to the old traditional doctrine. With this 
we may compare the standpoint of Eusebius of Caesarea. The 
old middle party had, however, in the ofioioutrio? made for them- 
selves a fixed doctrinal formula. ' This was a change of the 

' The dogmatic dissertation of the Homoiousians in Epiphan. 73, 12 — 22, is of 
the highest importance ; for it shews in more than one respect a dogmatic advance : 
(i) the differentiation of the conceptions ola-lei, vTroa-rxa-iQ, TTfoc-uTrov begins here. 
The first of these is used in order to express the idea of the essence or substance 
which imprints itself in the form of a definite quality; accordingly the action of 
the Fathers who in protesting against Paul of Samosata attributed a special olia-iu 
to the Son, is by an explanation excused. They did this in order to do away with 
the idea that the Logos is a mere p>>fi«, a Aezrix^ ivipysiu. The proper expression, 
however, is vvda-raa-ii;. It is because the Logos is an vtoo-tcktiq, i.e., because he 
does not, like the other words of God, lack being, that the Fathers called r^v 
iiToirraa-iv otitrtav (c. 12). The atcpt^eta rvjt; ruv 'jrpotraTcav sTfyvajo-ea)^ must be 
strictly maintained as against Sabellius (c. 14); but no one is to be led astray by 
the word uTroa-Txti-sii (PI.) ; it does not mean that there are two or three Gods : Sia 
rovTO yap i>7ro(rTa<reit; at avaTO?^iKoi /iiyoviriv, "voc ruQ l^ioTvjTCtti ruv Trpoa-aiTrav Oipsa-- 
Tutrai; Kxi uTrcepxovtnxi; yvuptff-ajtj-tv. The word "Hypostasis" is thus merely meant 
.to give the word Trporiiivov a definite meaning, implying that it is to be taken as 
signifying independently existing manifestations (c. 16), while oia-ia is in the tractate 
interchangeable with (pva-ii or weS/iXj and is thus still used only in the singular; 
(2) quite as much attention is already given to the Holy Ghost as to the Son, and 
the rpovoi uT«f|6«5 are developed, i.e.., an actual doctrine of. the Trinity indepen- 
dent of any ideas about the world, is constructed (c. 16): E; yap 77vsiiJ.a 6 vxrvip, 
'JTvevixu Kxi 6 vioQ, TrvsCfjiX xat ro 'dytov Tvev{/.a, ov vostrai Trariip 6 vio^' v(psa'T\jKS 
Si teal ro Tfvsvfj.a, '6 oh vosHrai vUq, iS ttat ovx sarrt . . . Taq IStor^Tuc; •ffpoira'JTOJv 
.v^ea-TojTaiv v^oiTTacFSii; ovofia^ova-tv ot avaTOMaot, ovxt rat; rpst^ vToa-ratrei^ rpetc; 
apxai; ij rpsti; 6sovi; ^eyovre^ . . . 'Oi^o?^oyovff-t yap jti/av shut SsoTi^ra . . . ofMW^ t^j 
TrpdiraiTra sv ral^ tStonjirt ruv uxocrracrsaiv svtrs^u^ yvapi^ov^i, tov 'Karspa sv rfj 
TarpiK^ avhvTia uipe^rura voovvrsc> >iai tov viov ou fJ-spoc; '6vTa tov 'rarpo^, aAAaj 
Ka^apai sk TaTpoq Te?^£tov ex rs^etov ysyEvvj^fJtsvov Koi vipserTUTa 6[io^oyovvT£Ci xat 
TO TTveviza to ciytov, 'd ^ Seta ypa<^ii 'jraipaK/^iiTov ovofj-a^ei, sk TXTpo^ SC viov u^str- 
TUTd yvcopi^ovTsg . . . Ovxovv sv 'TTVsvf/.uTi ayiifi viov a^iat^ voov^isv, sv u/w Si fiOvO' 
■yevst TraTspa sltrs^Si xai a%iui So^u^o/isv, (3) the Christological problem based ou 
Philipp. II. 6 and Rom. VIII. 3 {oiioiuna) is already introduced for the elucidation 
of the Trinitarian : aTro tov a-aifzxTtxov svire^u^ xat ttjv Trspt tov ofjioiov 'svvotav 
■illicit; xai ivi tov atraiiaTOv vaTpoi te xai viov SiSax^vivai (c. 17, 18). As Christ's 
flesh is identical with human flesh, but is, on the other hand, on account of its 
" wonderful origin only o[.cotot;, xxtu tov Zi^otov Tpd^rov xai 6 vioQ •prvsCf/.a ^v xai sx 
TOV TUTpoi 'itvsvfix ysvwiisi'i, xarot (iiv to Trvev/ia sx weviiaTOi slvai to xvto sittiv, 
KXTU Si TO 'livsv xTToppotag Kxi vxSovi; xxi fj.eptiT(jLov sx TOV "TXTpbi; ysvvt^Siivxt 'dfjLoidi; 
■hcTTi TM TTXTpi. Accordingly we have now the decisive statement : Oixovv Six tvh 
■^poQ <I)/A/^9rjjo"/oue Iff/o-ToAiJS sSiSa^sv i[tJ.Scg Tag ij vx6ffTaing tov viov 6\j.oix stt'i 

6 
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most decisive kind. We may still further say it was not the 
" Homousios" which finally triumphed, but on the contrary the 
Homoiousian doctrine, which fixed on the terms of agreement 
with the " Homousios." The doctrine which Hosius, Athanasius, 
Eustathius, and Marcellus had championed at Nicaea, was over- 
thrown. The new Origenism which was based on the " Homou- 
sios " succeeded in establishing itself. A form of doctrine triumphed 
which did not exclude scientific theology, a subject in which 
Athanasius and the Westerns of the older days never shewed any 
interest. But Athanasius himself contributed to the revolution 
thus accomplished, ' though it is very doubtful if he ever came 
to see the full extent of it. 

tJ usroa-rao-Ei tov 7rarp6c weSiix ykf ix Trarpo';. Ka; xcctx fiiv tiJv toS wev/iaTOi 
'ivvoixv (and therefore thought of in essence as a generic conception) ravrdv, aii; xara 
T^v ri^Q a-xpKO^ 'ivvotav txutov. Ov ravrov 5^ uK^sc 'df-cotov, Swrt to Trvevfjix, &' sa-riv 
6 vioi;-, ovK 'iffTtv 6 Trar^p, xai it Tap%^ ^w o h.6yo^ ave^x^evj avx ea-riv ex (T'TripfixTot^ 
xcci ijSov^t;, aAA' o^TCOt; w? to svayyeMov Vi^ioLC, hSiSa^sv . . . 6 TeaTvjp TTvevf^cx ICv xu$sv- 
Ttxuq 'JTotet, 6 S^ vtoi; Trvsvfj.x av ovx avQevTtxu^ iroisi «5 6 TrxTiip aAA' ofioiut;. 
OvxoSv xaiii ftev a-ccp% xxi <r»p% txutov, aa-vep xxio TveSiice xxi TrveSfix txvt6v. 
xx6o S^ xvsv tT'TTopx^ OV TxliTov ^AA^ d[JLOtov^ taiT'jrep xxS'o xveu xvoppotx^ xxi tx6ov^ 6 
uloi; oti TXuTov aAA' 'dfioiov. Thus these Homoiousians already admit the Txirdv if 
they also reject the txutoovo-ioq (^ 6iioov<rio(), i.e., Father and Son are TxuTiv as. 
regards substance, in so far as they are both ^veSpix, but in so far as they are 
different Hypostases they are not identical, but of like nature. (4) These Homoiou- 
sians have expressly rejected the designations xyevv^TOf for God and yevvi^TOQ for 
the Son, and indeed not only because tliey are unbiblical, but because "Father" 
includes much more than " Unbegotten ", and because "yevvifTOi" includes much 
less than " Son ", and further because the conjunction " unbegotten — begotten " does, 
not express /Ae relation of reciprocity between Father and Son (the yvijo-Zia? yeysv- 
vtfuevif), which is emphasised as being the most important (c. 14, 19): J<o xxv 

TXTSpX l^dvOV OVOtMX^UfJrSVy 'ixO{/.eV T^ bv6{.e.XTt TOV TrXTpOQ O-Vt/VJTXXOVOliEV^V TijV 'SVVOiXV 

TOv vlov, TTXTtip yicp vlov ixxTyip ^eyiTxr xxv vlov fJi.6voii ovoiixiraiJ,ev, 'ixo/iev rii* 
'ivvoixv TOV 77XTp6Q, Uti vlo( TTXTpof f^sycTxi. Whocver names the one names the 
other at the same time, and yet does not posit him merely in accordance with his 
name, but with his name xxi t>(? (pvireaiQ oixeidrifTx; on the other hand, xysvvifTov 
ov ^.eyiTxi yeyv^TOv xysn^Tov, «uJJ yevvtiTOV xyivvviTov yevvyjTdv. Athanasius could 
scarcely wish more than this, or rather: we have already here the main outlines 
of the theology of the three Cappadocians, and it is not accidental that Basil of 
Ancyra is himself a Cappadocian. 

' The work of Athanasius, de synodis, written in the year 359, is of the highest 
importance for the history of the Arian controversy. It is distinguished as much by 
the firmness with which his position is maintained — for Athanasius did not yield 
in any point — as by its moderation and wisdom. The great bishop succeeded in 
combining these qualities in his book, because he was not concerned with the 
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Julian granted liberty to all the bishops to return, and in so 
doing did away with the artificial state of things created by 
Constantius. The Niceans were once more a power, and Atha- 
nasius who returned to Alexandria in February 362, at once 
re-assumed the leadership of the party. A Synod was held at 
Alexandria in summer, and this prepared the way for the triumph 
of orthodoxy in the year 381. ' It was here resolved that the 
Nicene Creed was to be accepted sans phrase, i.e., that those 
were to be recognised as Christian brethren who now acknow- 
ledge the oiAOOvmog, and condemn the Arian heresy together with 
its chief supporters, irrespective of any former departure on 
their part from the faith. But still further, the question as to 
whether it was necessary to believe in one hypostasis or in 
three was left an open one. (At Alexandria the Holy Spirit had 
already been the subject of discussion as well as the Son.) Both 
statements were disapproved of since the ofA,oou(noi; was considered 
to be sufficient, but it was explained that both might be understood 
in a pious sense. " These resolutions were not passed without 
strong opposition. ' Not only did some bishops demand that 

formula itself, but solely with the thought which in his view the formula attacked 
best expressed. We must, he said, speak like brethren to brethren to the Homoi- 
ousians who hold almost the same view as the Nicseans and are merely suspicious 
about a word. Whoever grauts that the Son is in nature of like quality with the 
Father and springs from the substance of the Father is not far from the oiioova-ioi ; 
for this is a combination of hx tviq ouiriieQ and Simwuiriof (c. 41 if.). While expressly 
making an apology to Basil of Ancyra, he endeavours to remove the stumbling- 
blocks presented by oi^oovrioQ, but seeks at the same time to shew that oiiomva-iog 
either involves an absurdity or is dogmatically incorrect (c. 53 f.). 

' The most important source of information for the Synod of Alexandria is the 
Tomus of Athanas, ad Antioch., and in addition Rufin. X. 27 — 29, Socr. III. 7, 
Athan. ep. ad Rufinian. I need not here (after the work published by Revillout) 
enter upon any discussion of the a-vvrayiia itiarxcthleei of the Synod, which is 
identical with Opp. Athanas. ed. Migne XXVIII., p. 836 sq.; cf. Eichhorn, Athan., de 
vita ascet. testim., 1886, p. 15 sq. On the Synod cf. also Gregor. Naz. Orat. 21, 35. 

' Tom. ad Antioch. 5. 6. This was probably the largest concession which Atha- 
nasins ever made. When Socrates affirms that at the Synod the employment of 
"Ousia" and "Hypostasis" in reference to the Godhead was forbidden, his statement 
is not entirely incorrect;' for it is evident from the Tomus that tlie Synod did 
actually disapprove of the use of the terms in this way. 

^ This is sufficiently shewn in the Tomus; the Lucifer schism has its root 
here; see Kriiger, op. cit., pp, 43 — 54. Lucifer was, moreover, not a man of suf- 
ficient education to appreciate the real question at issue. He did not wish to have 
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those who had subscribed the Fourth Sirmian Formula should 
be denied the communion of the Church, but, what was of much 
greater importance, there was a party which insisted on the 
interpretation of the Nicene Creed which had been settled by 
some of the Western bishops at Sardica, and which as a matter 
of fact was the original one. ' But they did not press their 
views, and they seem to have acquiesced in the decision of the 
Synod. This marked a complete change. ^ If up till now orthodox 
faith had meant the recognition of a mysterious plurality in the 
substantial unity of the Godhead, it was now made permissible 
to turn the unity into a mystery, i.e., to reduce it to equality 
and' to make the threefoldness the starting-point ; but this simply 
means that that Hompiousianism was recognised which resolved 
to accept the word oy^oovtrwi;. And to this theology, which 
changed the substantial unity of substance expressed in' the 
h^^oouTio: into a mere likeness or equality of substance, so that 
there was no longer a threefold unity, but a trinity, the future 
belonged, in the East,' though not to the same extent in the 
West. The theologians who had studied Origen regarded it 
with favour. The Cappadocians started from the oiiooiKTiog, ' 

the venia ex pcenitentia accorded to the Semi-Arians who were passing over to 
orthodoxy. It was thus a Novatian-Donatist element which determined his position. 

1 See above, p. 68, and the Tom. c. 5. init. These bishops thus demanded the 
aclcnowledgment of the \ua ijTriaroiirK^. The West never at bottom abandoned this 
demand, but in the Meletian-Antiochian schism it, however, finally got the worst 
of it and had to acquiesce in the Eastern doctrinal innovation. That at the Synod of 
Alexandria, however, the Homoiousians also attempted to get their catchword, or, 
their interpretation of the o/zot>ux(i!?, adopted, is evident from the letter of Apol- 
linaris to Basil; see Draseke Ztschr. f. K.G., VIII., p. 118 f. 

2 Just as it is to Zahn that, speaking generally, we primarily owe the under- 
standing of the original meaning of 'Oi-ioova-ioQ, so it is he too who, so far as I know, 
first plainly noticed this complete change. (Marcell, p. 87 f , also Gwatkin, p. 242 sq.) 

3 This is specially evident from the letter of Basil to ApoUinaris (in Draseke, 
op. cit. 96 ff.) of the year 361. Basil communicates to the great teacher (of whom 
later) his doubts as to whether it is justifiable to use the word SiMovtrtof. For biblical 
and philosophical dogmatic reasons he is inclined to prefer the formula xTracfuf.- 
^xKTUi '6fj.0i0i xar' oua-lctv. ApoUinaris accordingly explains to him (p. 1 12 ff.) that the 
oiMova-ioi is more correct, but his own explanation of the word is no longer iden- 
tical with that of Athanasius. He finds both expressed in it, the T*i/TrfTu? as well 
as the eVefOT)*?, and according to his idea the Son is related to the Father as men 
are to Adam. Just as it may be said of all men, they are Adam, they were in 
Adam, and just as there is only one Adam, so too is it with the Godhead. Basil 
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though this is certainly true of Gregory of Nyssa only indirectly. 
They ackowledged the ofioouffio? and accordingly set up a system 
of doctrine which neither disavowed the theology of Origen, 
that is, science in general, nor yet remained in the terminologi- 
cally helpless condition of Athanasius. But they succeeded in 
attaining terminological clearness — they could not improve on 
the matter of the doctrine — only because they modified the 
original thought of Athanasius and developed the theology 
which Basil of Ancyra had first propounded in his tractate. 
Owis, now got a meaning which was half way between the 
abstract "substance" and the concrete "individual substance", 
still it inclined very strongly in the direction of the former. ' 
'TTToVTiZff-;? got a meaning half way between "Person" and 
"Attribute", (Accident, Modality), still the conception of Person 
entered more largely into it.^ Upoa-aTrov was avoided because it 
had a Sabellian sound, but it was not rejected. The unity of 
the Godhead, as the Cappadocians conceived of it, was not the 
same as the unity which Athanasius. had in his mind. Basil 
the Great was never tired of emphasising the new distinction 
implied in ova-ix and vTroa-TCio-ig. For the central doctrine of the 
incarnation of God they required a conception of God of bound- 
less fulness. Mia, ovirlx {fiix 6soTvig) ev Tpi<r)v uTroiTaaEtriv, [one 

at any rate started from Homoiousianism, and it is because this has not been taken 
into consideration that the letter in question has been pronounced not genuine. 
For the rest, the efforts of the Benedictines in the third volume of their edition of 
the Opp. Basil. (Prasf.) to vindicate Basil's orthodoxy shew that, leaving this letter 
out of account, his perfect soundness in the faith is not — in all his utterances — 
beyond doubt. Later on Basil understood the oiioouo-ioi; exactly in the sense given 
to it by him in the letter to ApoUinaris and which at that time made him hesitate 
to use it ; see Kriiger, p. 42 f . See further the characteristic statements made at an 
earlier date in ep. 8. 9: xar' outriav 0eo$ tw xctT^ ovtrlav ©ew 6(/.ocxja-to^\ 

' Basil has frequently so expressed himself as to suggest that he regarded the 
idea of the generic unity of Father and Son as sufficient (see, e.g., ep. 38, 2). 
Zahn (p. 87): "the ou<r/a with Basil designates the xo/vrfv, the uTroirrcKj-ti the 'iSiov 
(ep. 114, 4). He is never tired of holding forth on the difference between the two 
expressions, and goes so far as to assert that the Nicene Fathers were well aware 
of this difference, since they would surely not have put the two words side by side 
without some purpose (ep. 125)." It is interesting to note that already at the Council 
of Antioch in 363 it had been explained that ou xxtcc tivu XP'i"''^ 'EAAijv/xiiv Aajj.- 
/3av£Ta/ T0<5 Txrpa<ri to '6voij.cc rifg ou<rixQ. Assuredly not! It was a terminology 
which was expressly invented. 

2 And yet in Gregory of Nyssa the persons appear also as a-i////3£/3)>Ki>T« (accidents). 
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divine substance (one divine nature) in three subjects,) was the 
formula. In order to give clear expression to the actual dis- 
tinction of the Persons within the Godhead, Gregory of Nyssa 
attached to them t/joVo; uTTxp^eaq, (modes of existence,) l^ioTt^rsc 
XtX'Pix.KTyipiZovacA, s^xlpirx l^iuf^XTtz, (characteristic peculiarities, 
special characters). To the Father he attributed ayswyjiriot,, the 
quality of being unbegotten, and in consequence of this the 
word which had formerly been forbidden by the Niceans was 
once more restored to a place of honour, no longer, however, 
as referring to substance, but as expressing a mode of being 
((r%£5-/?) of God the Father. To the Son he attributed ysmm'tx, 
the quality of being begotten, and even the older Homoiousians 
shewed more reserve on this point than Gregory did. To the 
Spirit he attributed ezropeuiyig — procession.' But what is more, 

' See the treatises of Gregor. Nyss. xEfi SixcpopZi; olirtai; xxi {/TroaTus-eui — wepi 
roS o'lea-Sxi ^iyiiv rfc'ii &eovi; — Tpo; "EAAifvac ha rav xoivSv ivvoiai'j. "Prosopon" 
is no longer for Gregory a technical term in the strict sense of the word, but on 
the other hand he also avoids the expression "three Uro/Mx". The word (pua-ii; 
maintained itself alongside of ouir/a, and in the same way iSiSriiQ was used along 
with uTToa-raa-iq. The God who was common to the Three was supposed to be a 
real substance, not, however, a fourth alongside of the Three, but on the contrary 
the unity itself! On the characteristics of the Hypostases, see Gregor. Naz. Orat. 
25. 16: Kotvbv TO i^ij yeyovevxt y.ui -h tie6TW' "iS'ov 5J x«Tpo5 fiJy ij ayevii^trla, 
vloS Ss if yivvifiriQ, Tvevi-txTof Si vt 'iKTefi'p'i- The two others expressed their views 
in almost similar terms in their works against Eunomius, unless that Gregory of 
Nyssa alone put the doctrine of the Holy Ghost in a logically developed form 
(see below), while as regards it, Basil (see de spir. s. ad Amphiloch.) advanced least 
of them all. The pronounced attitude taken up by them all, especially by Basil, 
against Marcellus, is clraracteristic. The theological orations of Gregory of Nazian- 
zus (Orat. 27 — 31) may, more than anything else, have spread the doctrinal system 
far and wide. (It is important to note that in opposition to it Athanasius in his 
letter ad Afros, [c. 369] expressly said that \jx6trTa<rii and ova-la were to be used 
as identical in meaning.) It follows from Orat. 31 (33) that Gregory did not wish 
to apply the number one to the Godhead; a unity was for him only the xityiinc, 
and (^\)(Ti% {lilxv (piiriv hv rfiirh iSiirijin, vospceii rshslaii, Keci' ieevTcti; xi^sa-rwirctK;, 
afiiji^ SiaifeTceiQ Kui oh Siaiperalg BedrifTi). So too he was doubtful about the 
suitability of the old image, '* source, stream", for the Trinity, not only because it 
represents the Godhead as something changeable, something flowing, iut also be- 
cause it gave the appearance of a numerical unity to the Godhead. He is equally 
unwilling, and in fact for the same reasons, to sanction the use of the old compari- 
son of sun, beam, and brightness. He is always in a fighting attitude towards 
"Sabellianism". The doctrine of the one God is to him Jewish — that is the new dis- 
covery. "We do not acknowledge a Jewish, narrow, jealous, weak Godhead" (Orat. 
25. 16). Gregory had, moreover, already begun those odd speculations about the 
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the entire Origenistic speculation regarding the Trinity, with 
which Athanasius would have nothing to do, that is, of which 
he knew nothing, was rehabilitated. The moment or element 
of finitude within the Trinitarian evolution was no doubt struck 
out, still the Absolute has nevertheless not only modi in itself, 
but also in some degree, stages. The (eternal) generation or 
begetting, in the sense of a Godhead extending itself to the 
limits of the creaturely, was again put in the foreground. In 
this way the subordination-conception, which was an irreducible 
remainder in Athanasius' whole way of looking at the question, 
again acquired a peculiar significance. The idea that the Father 
in Himself is to be identified with the entire Godhead again 
became one of the ground-principles of speculation. He is the 
starting-point of the Trinity, just as He is the Creator of the 
world. The idea that He is source, beginning, cause of the 
Godhead (tts^^^^, «p%!{, cat'ioi, T^g Ssot'/jtoi;), the cause (ro x'kiov) 
and consequently God in the proper sense [Kupiag @£og), while 
the other Hypostases again are effects {txhixrcc),^ meant some- 
thing different to the Cappadocians from what it did to Athana- 
sius. For the Logos-conception, which Athanasius had dis- 
carded as theistic-cosmica/, again came to the front, and in 
their view Logos and Cosmos are more closely related than in 
that of Athanasius. The unity of the Godhead does not rest 
here on the Homousia, but in the last resort, as with Arius, 
on the "monarchy" of God the Father; and the Spiritual on 
earth is, in fine, not a mere creature of God, but — at any rate 

immatient substance of God which, though they are mere bubble-blowing, are still 
highly thought of. The divine loftiness, according to him, shews itself in' this, that 
jn His immanent life also God is a /««'//«/ principle; the life of the creature has 
its vital manifestation in the tension of dualities, but it is in this opposition that 
its imperfection also consists ; the Trinity is the " sublation ", or abrogation of the 
duality, living movement and at the same time rest, and not in any way a sublim^^- 
tion into multiplicity. The Orat. 23 in particular is full of thoughts of this sort, 
see c. 8: rptxSx TS^stxv sk Te?.SMV rpiav^ .fj^ov^Sot; i^iv xivij6sia-i^^ Stsi ro 'jt^ovitidv,, 
SvdSoQ Si iTreppuSiiiTifQ, intif yap rifv Sa>)V xui to etioQ, i% Sv tcc ruf^ara, rpiaSog 
Si opiirSeiirtti Six to re^eiov, vpaiTif ycep inrep^ahet SvaSoi; a-vvinnv, i'va ftifTE orTsvyi 
liiv^ >) hoTtig liiiTS ei( civeipav x^l'''"'' ''■' f*^" 7*P x0i^6Tiiiov, to Si 'draxTov, xai 
TO i-iiv 'lovSaiKOV !r«VT£Aft)S, to Si 'EMtfVixov xxi ^aAvhav. 

^ Gregor. Nyss., ex rajv xoivuv evvoiuv T. II. p. 85; 'h xai to xuto Trpoa-wjrov 
rov TTXTpo^, e| o5 u/05 ysvvxTxi xxi to Tvev/jix to ciyioy sxTopsveTXt, Sto xxi 
xvpiag Tov 'svu d'mov 'ovtx tuv xutoS xWixtSv %vx Oeh <pxiisv. ' , 
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with Gregory of Nyssa — as in the view of Origen, is a being- 
with a nature akin to His.' " Science " concluded an alliance 
with the Nicene Creed; that was a condition of the triumph 
of orthodoxy. If at the beginning of the controversy the 
scientific thinkers — including those amongst the heathen— had 
sympathised with Arianism, men were now to be found as the 
defenders of the Nicene Creed to whom even a Libanius yielded 
the palm. These men took their stand on the general theory _ 
of the universe which was accepted by the science of the time ; 
they were Platonists, and they once more naively appealed to 
Plato in support even of their doctrine of the Trinity." Those 
who were on the side of Plato, Origen,^ and Libanius — Basil 
indeed had recommended the latter to his pupils as one who 
could help them in advanced culture, — those who were on 
a footing of equality with the scholars, the statesmen, and 
highest officials, could not fail to get sympathy. The literary 
triumphs of the Cappadocians who knew how to unite devotion 
to the Faith and to the practical ideals of the Church with 
their scientific interests, the victories over Eunomius and his 
following were at the same time the triumphs of Neo-platonism 
over an Aristotelianism which had become thoroughly arid and 
formal.^ Orthodoxy in alliance with science had a spring which 
lasted from two to three decades, a short spring which was 
not followed by any summer, but by destructive storms. Spite 
of all the persecutions, the years between 370 and 394 were 

' It is here that we have the root of the difference between Athanasius and 
Gregory. 

2 From this time this once more became the fashion amongst the scientific 
orthodox. The confession of Socrates (VII. 6) is very characteristic. He cannot 
understand how the two Arian Presbyters, Timotheus and Georgius can remain 
Arians and yet study Plato and Origen so industriously and esteem them so highly ; 
oiiSi yiif ITAaTiUv to Seursfov xai to rpiTov celriov, wc ulrbi; ov'oiiec^eiv e'luUv, cepx^v 
vTrdp^etd^ siXiitpivixt iptitri, Kott ^Slpiyiviiq a-vvaciStov 'Travruxov 6(j.s?^oy£i tov vtbv tm 
xarp/'. It is instructive further to note how Philostorgius too (in Suidas) asserts 
that in the matter of the vindication of the oiMouriog Atlianasius was deemed a 
boy in comparison with the Cappadocians and ApoUinaris. 

^ See the Philocalia. 

■• This is one of the strongest impressions we carry away from a reading of 
the works against Eunomius. 
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very happy ones for the orthodox Church of the East. It was 
engaged on a great task, and this was to restore the true faith 
to the Churches of the East, and to introduce into them the 
asceticism which was closely aUied with science.' It was in 
the midst of a struggle which was more honourable than the 
struggles of the last decades had been. Men dreamt the dream 
of an eternal league between Faith and Science. Athanasius 
did not share this dream, but neither did he disturb it. He did 
not go in for the new theology, and there is much to shew 
that it did not quite satisfy him.° But he saw the aim of his 
life, the recognition of the complete Godhead of Christ, brought 
nearer accomplishment, and he continued to be the patriarch 
and the recognised head of orthodoxy, as the letters of Basil 
in particular shew. When, however, orthodoxy had attained its 
victory, there arose after a few years within its own camp an 
opponent more dangerous to its scientific representatives than 
Eunomius and Valens — the traditionalism which condemned all 
science. 

Nothing more than an outline can here be given of the 
development of events in particular instances. The Synod of 
Alexandria was not able by means of its resolution to unite 
the parties which had separated at Antioch : the party of the 

' This aspect of the activity of the Cappadocians cannot be too liighly valued. 
But in this respect too, though in quite a new fashion, they took up the work of 
Athanasius. The dominant party on the contrary were supported by an Emperor 
(ValensJ who no doubt for good reasons persecuted monarchism. (See the law in 
the Cod. Theodos. XII. i, 63 of the year 365.) The aversion of the Homceans to 
monasticism is evident from the App. Const. Basil's journey to Egypt was epoch- 
making. The relation in which he stood to Eustathius of Sebaste, the ascetic and 
Semi-Arian, is also of great importance. 

2 For the sake of peace and in order to secure the main thing, Athanasius at 
the Synod of Alexandria, which may be called a continuation of the Synod of 
Ancyra, hlihself concluded the alliance with the new Oriental orthodoxy and acknow- 
ledged Meletius. But his procedure later on in the Antiochian schism (see Basil., 
ep. 89, 2), the close relation in which he stood .throughout to Rome as contrasted 
with the East, the signal reserve he exhibited towards Basil (Basil, ep. 66, 69), 
and finally the view he took of the Marcellian Controversy which was still going 
on — Basil saw in Marcellus a declared Sabellian heretic, while the judgment passed 
on him and his following by Athanasius was essentially different — prove that he 
never came to have a satisfying confidence in the neo-orthodox Niceans who were 
associated with Meletius: see on this Zahn, pp. 83 ff., 88 ff., Rade, Damasus, p. 81 ff. 
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orthodox who clung to the old faith and that of the Homoi- 
ousians who under the leadership of Meletius acknowledged the 
Homousios. This Antiochian split remained an open wound, 
and the history of the attempts to get it healed makes it 
abundantly evident that different doctrines were really in 
question, that Alexandria and the East had not lost their feel- 
ing of distrust of Meletius, and that the Cappadocians who 
were at the head of the new orthodoxy in the East were not 
able to suppress the suspicion of SabeUianism in the light of 
the old orthodoxy.' 

Jovian, who was inclined to orthodoxy, once more recalled 
Athanasius who had been banished for the last time by Julian.^ 
Athanasius somewhat prematurely announced the triumph of 
the true faith in the East.' Under the new ruler, Acacius, at 
a Synod held in Antioch in 363, found himself obHged to 
agree with Meletius and to join with him in declaring his 
adherence to the oi/,oouiTioc, explaining at the same time that it 
expressed as much as the sy. Tvig oinrix^ (of the substance) and 
the of^oicinTioi; together'' (see Athan., de Synod.) But the acces- 
sion of Valens in the following year changed everything. An 
attempt on the part of the semi-Arians at the Synod at Lamp- 
sacus in 364 to get the upper hand, miscarried.' Eudoxius of 
Constantinople and the adroit Acacius who again made a change 
of front, became masters of the situation, and Valens resolved 

' See the art. "Meletius" in Heizog's R.-Encykl. IX., p. 530 f. and the discus- 
sion by Rade, op. cit., p. 74 if. The Westerns had the same kind of feeling -in 
reference to the opponent of Meletius in Antioch, Paulinus, as they formerly had 
in reference to Athanasius ; he alone was for them orthodox ; but they did not 
succeed in getting their view adopted. Hieron. ep. 15. 16 shews what scruples the 
formula, xpe?? vTroa-TciireiQj gave rise to in the minds of the Westerns. 

" Julian, spite of his aversion to all Christians, seems nevertheless to have beeu 
somewhat more favourably disposed towards Arianism than towards orthodoxy, i.e., 
than to Athanasius, who, moreover, incurred his suspicions on political ground's. 

' See his letter to Jovian in the 0pp. and in Theodoret. IV. 3. Here the 
matter is so represented as to suggest that there were now only a few Arian Churches 
in the East. The attack on those who do indeed accept the o'/zooOa-jo?, but give it 
a false interpretation, is worthy of note. 

* See the Synodical- epistle in Socrat. III. 25, Mansi III., p. 369. 

^ Socrat. TV. 2 sq. 12, Sozom. VI, 7 sq. In the following decade the view of 
Eudoxius of Constantinople was the authoritative one. 
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to adopt once more the policy of Constantius, to maintain the 
Arian HomcEism in its old position, and to make all bishops 
who thought differently' suffer. Orthodox and Homoiousians 
had again to go into banishment. From this time onwards 
many Homoiousians turned to the West, having made up their 
minds to accept the ofioouciog in order to get support. The 
West after the brief episode of the period of oppression (353 
— 360) was once more Nicene. There were but few Arians, 
although they were influential. After various Councils had met, 
the Homoiousians sent deputies from Pontus, Cappadocia, and 
Asia - to Liberius to get the doctrinal union brought about. 
Liberius, whose sentiments were the same as those of Hilary, 
did not refuse their request. The announcement of this happy 
event was made at Tyana in 367 ; " but at a Carian Council a 
Homoiousian minority persisted in rejecting the <5|«.oaui7/o?.* From 
this time Basil, who became bishop in '370,^ took an active 
part in affairs and he was soon after followed by the other 
Cappadocians, and they threw not only the weight of science, 
but also that of asceticism, into the scale in favour of orthodoxy. 
The new bishop of Rome, Damasus, took a decided stand 
against Arianism at the Roman Synods held in 369 (370) and 
377, then against the Pneumatomachians (see below) and the 
Apollinarian heresy, while Marcellus and Photinus were also 
condemned. The rigid standpoint of the bishops JuHus and 
Athanasius again became the dominant one in the West, and 
it was only after some hesitation that the Western bishops re- 
solved to offer the hand of friendship to the new-fashioned 
orthodoxy of the East. The representatives of the latter did 
not indeed settle the Antiochian schism at the well-attended 
Council at Antioch in September 379, but they subscribed the 

' The Altercatio Heracliani et Germinii is instructive ; see Caspari, Kirchenhist. 
Anecdota, 1883. 

° Cappadocia was the native land of the new orthodoxy; see the Cappadocian 
self-consciousness of Gregor. Naz. ; up till this time, however, it had been the prin- 
cipal seat of Arianism. 

3 Socrat. IV. 12. 

* Sozom. VI. 12. 

* He was at the same time the patriarch of the diocese of Pontus. 
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Roman pronouncements of the last years, and thus placed them- 
selves at the standpoint of Damasus.' 

But meanwhile very great changes had taken place in the 
State. In November 375 Valentinian died. He had not taken 
any part in Church politics, and had in fact protected the Ariaa 

> It was Athanasius who roused Damasus to take up an attitude of energetic 
opposition to the Arian Bishop Auxentius of Milan, and thus, speaking generally, 
led him to follow in the track of Bishop Julius ; see Athan. ep. ad Afros. It was- 
at the Roman Council of 369 that the Western episcopate first formally and solemnly 
renounced the resolution of Rimini. On the text of the epistle of this Council, see- 
Rade, p. 52 if. Auxentius of Milan was condemned; but this sentence was a futile 
one since the Court protected him. No mention was yet made at this Council of 
the difficulties of the East. The years from 371 to 380 are the epochs during 
which the new-fashioned orthodoxy of the East, under the leadership of Basil and 
Meletius, attempted to induce the West to bring its influence to bear on Valens and 
the Homcean-Arian party, by means of an imposing manifesto, and thus to 
strengthen orthodoxy in the East, but at the same time to pronounce in favour of 
the Homoiousian-Homoousian doctrine and to put the orthodox Niceans in the 
wrong. These attempts were not successful; for Damasus in close league, first with 
Athanasius, then after his death (373), with his successor Peter, was extremely 
reserved, and in the first instance either did not interfere at all or interfered in 
favour of the old Niceans, of Paulinus that is, at Antioch. (This Peter, like Atha- 
nasius before him, had fled to Rome, and the alliance of Rome with Alexandria 
was part of the traditional policy of the Roman bishop from the days of 
Fabian to the middle of the fifth century.) The numerous letters and embassies 
which came from the East of which Basil was throughout the soul, shew what 
trouble was taken about the matter there. But the letters of Basil did not please 
the '■'axpij3e<rTipt>i" in Rome; at first, indeed, intercourse with the East was carried 
on only through the medium of Alexandria, and on one occasion Basil had his- 
letter simply returned to him. He complained that at Rome they were friendly with 
everybody who brought an orthodox confession and ditl not mind anything else. 
He referred to the friendship shewn towards those who were inclined to the view& 
of Marcellus, further to the friendly intercourse of the Roman bishop with Paulinus, 
who was always suspected of Sabellianism by Basil, and to the occasional recogni- 
tion of an Apollinarian. In letter 214 Basil brought the charge of Sabellianism 
iigainst the entire Homoousian doctrine in its older form. It was in the year 376 
that the West first promised help to the East. (The decretals of Damasus = 1 
Fragment of the letter of Damasus designated by Constant as ep. 4.) Basil now (ep. 
263) pleads for active interference- — where possible an imposing Council — against 
the heretics who are heretics under cover of the Nicene Creed, and he designates 
as such the Macedonian Eustathius of Sebaste, ApoUinaris and Paulinus^ i.e., the 
man who taught pretty much the same doctrine as Athanasius; according to Basil, 
however, he is a Marcellian. The accusations against Paulinus were naturally received 
with anything but favour in the West. Peter of Alexandria who was still in Rome 
at the time, called Meletius, Basil's honoured friend, simply an Arian. A Synod 
was nevertheless held in Rome at which ApoUinarianism was for the first time 
rejected (377); to it we owe the pieces 2 and 3 in the ep. Damasi, 4 ed. Constant. 
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bishops as he did the orthodox bishops, and had never had 
any difference with his brother regarding their religious policy. 
His successor, the youthful Gratian,' yielded himself wholly to 
the guidance of the masterful Ambrose. He firmly established 
the State Church as against the heterodox parties, by passing 
some severe laws, and in doing this he followed Ambrose 
^'whom the Lord had taken from amongst the judges of the 
■earth and placed in the Apostolic chair." (Basil ep. 197, i.) In 
August 378 Valens fell at the battle of Adrianople, fighting 
-with the Goths; and on the 19th of January, 379, the Western 
Theodosius was made Emperor of the East by Gratian. The 
death of Valens was quite as much a determining cause of the 
final triumph of orthodoxy as its alliance with science ; for the 
inner force of a religious idea can never secure for it the 
dominion of the world. Theodosius was a convinced Western 
Christian who took up the policy of Gratian, but carried it out 
in a perfectly independent fashion.^ He was determined to rule 

Basil died in January 379. He did not aftain the aim of all his work, which was 
to unite the orthodoxy of the East and the West on the basis of the Homoiousian 
interpretation of tl^e Homousios. But soon after his death, in September 379, 
Meletius held a synod in Antioch, and this synod subscribed all the manifestoes of 
the Romans, i.e., of the West, issued during the previous years 369, 376, 377, and 
thus simply submitted to the will of the West in dogmaticis, and despatched to 
Rome Ihe Acts which contained the concessions. The triumph of the old-orthodox 
interpretation of the Nicene Creed thus seemed perfect. The West, under the 
guidance of Ambrose, from this time forth recognised the Meletians also as orthodox. 
It was from there (see the Synod of Aquileia 380, under Ambrosius) that the 
proposal emanated that if one of the two anti-bishops in Antioch should die, no 
successor should be chosen, and thus the schism would be healed. The fact that 
the Meletians thus came round to the orthodox standpoint is explicable only when 
we consider the complete changes which had taken place in the political situation 
■since the death of Valens. On the involved state of things in the years from 369 
to 378 see the letters of Basil. 70, 89 — 92, 129, 138, 214, 215, 239, 242, 243, 
253 — 256, 263, 265, 266. It was the investigation of the matter by Rade, op. cii. 
pp. 70 — 121, which first threw light on this. On Damasus and Peter of Alex, see 
Socrat. IV. 37, Sozom. VI. 39, Theod. IV. 22. All were agreed in holding Atha- 
nasius in high respect. It was this that kept the combatants together. Gregory 
begins his panegyric (Orat. 21) with the words: 'Aiavxa-iov STaivav xfSTijV i'xouvi- 
<rofi.eu, and in saying this he said what everybody thought. 

1 See on Gratian's religious policy ray art. in Herzog's R.-Encykl. s. h. v. 

^ Valentinian was the last representative of the principle of freedom in religion, 
in the sense in which Constantine had sought to carry it out in the first and 
larger half of his reign, and also Julian. 
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the Church as Constantius had done, but to rule it in the spirit 
of rigid orthodoxy. He had himself been baptised ' in the year 
380, and immediately after appeared the famous edict which 
enjoined the orthodox faith on all nations. It is, however, in. 
the highest degree characteristic of his whole policy that this 
faith is more definitely described as the Roman and Alexandrian 
faith, i.e., the new doctrinal orthodoxy of Cappadocia and Asia 
is passed over in silence.^ After his entry into Constantinople 
Theodosius took all their churches from the Arians and handed 
them over to the orthodox.' In the year 381 he issued a 
regulation in which he prohibited all heretics from holding 
divine service in the towns. In the same year, however, the 
Emperor summoned a large Eastern Council to meet at Con- 
stantinople, and its resolutions were afterwards regarded as 
ecumenical and strictly binding, though not till the middle of 
''the fifth century, and in the West not till a still later date. 
This Council denotes a complete change in the policy of 
Theodosius. His stay in the East had taught him that it was 
necessary for him to recognise as orthodox all who acknow- 
ledged the Nicene Creed however they might interpret it, and 
at the same time to make an attempt to gain over the Mace- 
donians. He had come to see that in the East he must rely 
upon the Eastern form of orthodoxy, the new orthodoxy, that 
he would have to suppress the aspirations of the Alexandrian 
bishops, and that he must do nothing which would have the 
appearance of anything like tutelage of the East by the West. 

1 During a severe illness, by the orthodox bishop of Thessalonica. 

2 Impp. Gratianus Valentinianus et Theodosius AAA. ad populum urbis Constan- 
tinop. : " Cuactos populos, quos clementise nostrae regit temperamentum in tali volumus 
religione versari, quam divinum Petrum apostolum tradidisse Romanis religio usque 
ad nunc ab ipso insinuata declarat quamque pontificem Damasum sequi claret et 
Petrum Alexandrije episcopum virum apostolicfe sanctitatis, hoc est, ut secundum 
apostolicam disciplinam evangelicamque doctrinam patris et filii et spiritus sancti 
unam deitatem sub pari majestate et sub pia trinitate credamus (this is the Western- 
Alexandrian way of formulating the problem). Hanc legem sequentes Christianorum 
catholicorum nomen jubemus amplecti, reliquos vera dementes vesanosque judicantes 
haeretici dogmatis infamiam sustinere, divina primum viudicta, post etiam motus 
nostri, quem ex cselesti arbitrio sumpserimu s, ultione plectendos " (Cod. Theod. 
XVI. I, 2; Cod. Justin I. I. 

3 With the exception of Egypt most of the Churches in the East were at this 
time in the hands of the Arians. 
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This reversal of his policy is shewn most strikingly by the fact 
that Meletius of Antioch was called upon to preside at the 
Council, the very man who was specially suspected by the 
orthodox of the West.' He died shortly after the Council met, 
and first Gregory of Nazianzus, " and then Nectarius of Con- 

^ The relations which existed in the years 378 — 381 between the East and the 
West (Alexander was closely allied with the latter) are complicated and obscure. 
Their nature was still in all essential respects determined by the continuance of 
the schism in Antioch. The following is certain (i) Theodosius, as soon aS he came 
to perceive the true state of things in the East, had ranged himself on the side of 
the orthodox there; he wished to suppress Arianism not by the aid of the West 
and of the Alexandrian bishop Peter who was closely allied with Rome and who 
had already acted as if he were the supreme Patriarch of the Greek Church, but 
by the ortliodox powers of the East itself. The proof of this is (i) that he trans- 
ferred in a body to Meletius the Arian Churches in Antioch, — Paulinus was shelved; 

(2) that in the Edict (Cod. Theodos. XVI. i, 3) he does not mention Damasus, but 
on the contrary enumerates the orthodox of the East as authorities (July 30th, 381) 
and this Gwatkin, p. 262, rightly terms an "amended definition of orthodoxy "; 

(3) that he refused to accede to the repeated and urgent demands of the Westerns^ 
who wished him to settle impartially the dispute at Antioch with due respect to 
the superior claims of Paulinus, and also refused their request for the summoning 
of an Ecumenical Council at Alexandria; (4) that he summoned an Eastern Coun- 
cil to meet at Constantinople without troubling himself in the slightest about the 
West, Rome and Alexandria, made Meletius president of it, heaped honours upon 
him, and sanctioned the choice of a successor after his death, and this in spite of 
the advice of the Westerns that the whole Antiochian Church should now be 
handed over to Paulinus, an advice which had the support of Gregory of Nazian- 
zus himself. Nor can there be any doubt in view of the manner in which the 
Council was summoned to meet, that its original intention was to draw up a 
formula of agreement with the Macedonians. It is certain (II.) that the orthodox 
Fathers who assembled at Constantinople gladly recognised and availed themselves 
of the opportunity thus presented of freeing themselves from the tutelage of 
Alexandria and the West, and of recalling by a distinct act the concessions which 
they had made under compulsion two years previously at Antioch. "It is in the 
East that the sun first rises, it was starting from the East that the God who came 
in the flesh flashed upon the world." By their united attitude, their choice of 
Flavian as the successor of Meletius, who had died during the Council, by passing 
the third Canon — on the importance of the chair of Constantinople — and by 
their rejection of Maximus who was proposed for the chair of Constantinople by 
Alexandria and patronised by Rome and the West, they inflicted the severest pos- 
sible defeat on Alexandria and the West, and specially on the policy of Peter and 
Damasus. It is certain (III.) finally, that shortly before the Council of Constanti- 
nople, during the Council, and immediately after it rose, the relations between the 
Egyptians and Westerns and the East were of the most strained character, and that 
a breach was imminent. (See the letter in Mansi III., p. 631.) 

.2 The choice of him as president (on this and on the general procedure of the 
Council see his Carmen de vita sua) was not any more than that of Meletius 
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stantinople presided over its deliberations. The opposition at 
the Council between the old orthodox party, orthodox in the 
Alexandrian and Western sense, who were few in numbers, 
and the new orthodox party composed of Antiochians, Cappa- 
docians and Asiatics, was of the most pronounced character, 
though we are only partially acquainted with it.' The confusion 
was so great that Gregory of Nazianzus resigned and left the 
Council with the most bitter feelings.^ Still union was finally 

approved of by Alexandria and Rome. His support of Paulinus may find its 
explanation in the fact that he aimed at getting into the good graces of Rome 
after he had himself attaiued the Patriarchate. Gregory had a Tasso-like nature. 
Quite incapable of effecting anything in the sphere of Church government or poli- 
tics, he did not really desire office ; but he wished to have the honour and distinc- 
tion which are connected with office. So long as he did not have office he was 
ambitious, when he had it he threw it away. 

' The Egyptians even went the length of separating themselves from the majority 
at the Council; they did not approve of the decisions come to by the ueo-orthodox ; 
see Theodoret V. 8. 

2 The Egyptian bishops felt it to be intolerable that the Cappadocian and not 
their man, Maximus, should get the position of Patriarch in Constantinople The 
resignation of Gregory of Nazianzus was the price demanded by the Egyptians 
for yielding ; see Gregory's farewell address to the Council, Orat. 42. The Canons 
I — 4 of the Council — for these only are in all probability genuine, while those 
which follow belong to the Council of 382^-are strongly anti-Alexandrian and are 
intended to bring down the claims of the Alexandrian which were already pitched 
high Canon 3 is directed not so much against Rome as against Alexandria (Tov 
lisvToi Ka}vTTavTivov7r6?^su^ stcis-kottov *e;^£/i' tx •7rpEtr^s7x rij^ Ttfii^Q (Jiera tov rvji; 
'Puiii^i f9r/(7K09rov, Sta to sivatt uvTijv vsav ^Vuim^v). Canon 2 is intended to put a 
stop to the attempt of the Bishop of Alexandria to rule other Eastern Churches. 
But this very Canon plainly proves (cf. the sixth Canon of Nice) that as a matter 
of fact the Bishop of Alexandria had a position in the East which was wholly 
different from that of the other bishops. He only is mentioned in the singular 
number — tov /ih 'Ahs^avSpiixi iTrhxovov . . . rovQ Si r^; 'AvaroA?; sTiirxoxovi . . ; 
^u^arTO/isi/m tuv Trpeir/Se/iui/ Tjj 'Avt;o%eimv ExxAtjo-i'o: . . , roif Ti)5 'Ao-iavij? Sioixij- 
ti-siai; h'TTia-xi'KOtjQ . . . roiii; Ti?? novT/xiJc . . . tovq tvh SfaxixVi^. The peculiar position 
of the Alexandrian bishop which the latter wished to develop into a position of 
primacy, was chiefly due to three causes. (It is quite clear that Athanasius and 
Peter wished so to develop it, and perhaps even Dionysius the Great; the inten- 
tion of the Alexandrian scheme to place Maximuson the episcopal seat of Constanti 
nople, was to secure a preponderating influence upon the capital and the imperial 
Church by the aid of this creature of Alexandria.) These three causes were as 
follows; (I) Alexandria was the second city of the Empire and was recognised as 
such in the Church also- at least as early as the middle of the third century see 
e.g.^ the conciliar epistle of the great Council of Antioch of the year 268, addressed 
" to the bishops of Rome and Alexandria and to all Catholic churches." (Alexandria 
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secured, although the attempt to win over the Macedonians 
failed. The "150 bishops" unitedly avowed their adherence 
to the Nicene faith, and, as we are told, accepted in addition 
to this a special explanation of the doctrine of the Trinity in 
which the complete Homousia of the Spirit also was expressed. 
In the first canon containing the decisions, after the ratification 
•of the Nicene Creed, Eunomians (Anomeans) Arians (Eudoxians) 
Semi-Arians (Pneumatomachians) Sabellians, Marcellians, Photini- 
ans and Apollinarians were expressly anathematised. The Nicene 
Creed thus gained an unqualified victory so far as its actual 
terms were concerned, but understood according to the inter- 
pretation of Meletius, the Cappadocians, and Cyril of Jerusalem. 
The community of substance in the sense of equality or like- 
ness of substance, not in that of unity of substance, was from 
.this time the orthodox, doctrine in the East. But the Creed 
which since the middle of the fifth century in the East, and 
since about 530 in the West, has passed for the ecumenical- 
■Constantinopolitan Creed, is neither ecumenical nor Constan- 
tinopolitan; for the Council was not an ecumenical one, but 
an Eastern one, and it did not in fact set up any new 

ranks as the second, Antioch as the third city of the Empire in Josephus, de bello 
Jud. 4, II, 5, of. the chronograph of the year 354, Stryzygowski, Jahrb. d. k. 
-deutschen archaol. Inslituts. Supplementary vol., 1888, I., die Kalenderbilder des 
Chronographen v. j. 354, p. 24 f. The chronograph gives the series thus, Rome, 
.Alexandria, Constantinople, Treves. Lumbroso, L'Egitto dei Greci e dei Romani, 
1882, p. 86, proves that all the authors of the first to the third centuries agree in 
.giving the first place after Rome to Alexandria, see, «.^-., Dio Chrysostomus, Orat. 
32, I, p. 412: ^ ycif vohi^ iy-m rif /ieysSei xxl rif tSvic vKtia-Toy 'iaoi SicKpipei 
xxi TTSfKpavuQ xTroiiSsixTUiSBvrifu Tu\i vTeo rh'^f.to'j. In the "ordo urbiumnobilium" 
•of Ausonius ■we have for the first time the cities given in the following order: 
Rome, Constantinople, Carthage, Antioch, Alexandria, Treves. So long as Alexandria 
•was the second city in the Empire, it ■was the first city in the East. (2) Alexan- 
dria had this in common with Rome, that it had no cities in its diocese ■which 
■were of importance in any "way. The bishop of Alexandria was always the bishop 
•of Egypt (Libya and Pentapolis), as the bishop of Rome was always the bishop 
-of Italy. The case was quite otherwise with Antioch and Ephesus; they always 
had important episcopates alongside of them. (3) The lead in the great Arian 
controversy had fallen to the Bishop of Alexandria; he had shewn himself equal 
to this task and in this way had come to be the most powerful ecclesiastic in the 
East. The hints which I have given as to the policy of the Alexandrian Patriarch 
here and in Chap. III. 2, have been further developed in an instructive fashion by 
Rohrbach (die Patriarchen von Alexandrien) in the Preuss. Jahrb. Vol. 69, Parts 
„i and 2. 

7 
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Creed. This Creed, on the contrary, is the Baptismal Creed of 
the Jerusalem Church which was issued in a revised form soon 
after 362 and furnished with some Nicene formulse and with 
a regula fidei in reference to the Holy Spirit, and which was 
perhaps brought forward at the Council of 381 and approved 
of, but which cannot pass for its creed. How it subsequently 
came to rank as a decision of the Council is a matter regard- 
ing which we are completely in the dark. This much, how- 
ever, is clear, that if this Creed had any connection at all with 
the Council of 381, the neo-orthodox character of the latter is 
thereby brought out in a specially striking way, /ir ^^^ jd;-t«//^</ 
Creed of Constantinople can in fact be taken simply as a for- 
mula of union between orthodox, Semi-Arians, and Pneumato- 
machians. The most contested phrase of the Nicene Creed "Ik 
rviq oua'Mi; rou TTXTpig" is wanting in it, and it presents the 
doctrine of the Holy Spirit in a form which could not have 
appeared wholly unacceptable even to the Pneumatomachians.' 

' On the Creed of Constantinople' see my article in Herzog's R.-EncyWop. VIIL^ 
pp. 212 — 230, which summarises the works of Caspari and particularly of Hort, and 
carries the argument further. The following facts are certain. (l) The Council of 381 did 
not set up any new creed, but simply avowed anew its adherence to the Nicene 
Creed (Socrat. V. 8, Sozom. VII. 7, g, Theodoret V. 8, Greg. Naz. ep. 102 [Orat. 52] 
the testimony ofthe Latin and Constantinople Councils of 382). (2) If we take the years 
from 381 to 450, we do not find in any Synodal Act, Church Father, or heterodox 
theologians during that period any certain trace whatsoever of the existence ofthe 
Creed of Constantinople, much less any proof that it was used then as the Creed 
of Constantinople or as the official Baptismal Creed; it is simultaneously with the 
recognition of the Council of 381 as an ecumenical Council — about 45 1 in the East, 
n the West fifty years later — that the Creed in question, which now emerges, is first 
described as the Creed of Constantinople. (3) It did not, however, then first come into 
existence, but is on the contrary much older ; it is found already in the Ancoratus of 
Epiphanius which belongs to the year 374, and there is no reason for holding that it is 
an interpolation here ; on the contrary (4) the internal evidence goes to shew that It is a 
Nicene redaction of the Baptismal Creed of Jerusalem composed soon after 362. 
The Creed is thus not any extension of the Nicene Creed, but rather belongs to 
that great series of Creeds which sprang up after the Council of Alexandria (362) 
in the second creed-making epoch of the Eastern Churches. At that time the 
opponents of Arianism in the East, now grown stronger, resolved to give expression 
to the Nicene doctrine In connection with the solemn rite of baptism. It was 
possible to do this in three different ways, that is to say either by embodying the 
Nicene iatchwords in the old provincial church creeds, by enlarging the Nicene 
Creed for the special purpose of using it as a baptismal Creed, or, finally, by 
adopting it itself, without alteration, for church use as a baptismal Creed, in spite 
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For this very reason it is certainly out of the question to 
regard the Creed as the Creed of the Council of 381. It did 
indeed assert the complete Homousia of the divine Persons. 
But the legendary process in the Church which attached this 
Creed to that Council performed a remarkable act of justice ; 

of its incompleteness and its polemical character. These three plans were actually 
followed. In the first half of the fifth century the third was the one most widely 
adopted, but previously to this the two first were the favourites. To this series be- 
loDg the revised Antiochian Confession, the later Nestorian Creed, the Philadelphian, 
the Creed in the pseudo-Athanasian iffi)^vsiu iif ro iTUi^^of,iiv, the second, longer. 
Creed in the Ancoratus of Epiphanius, tlie Cappadocian-Armenian, the exposition 
of the Nicene Creed ascribed to. Basil, a Creed which was read at Chalcedon and 
which is described as "Nicene." To this class our Creed also belongs. If it be 
compared with the Nicene- Creed it will be easily seen that it cannot be based on 
the latter ; if, on the other hand, it be compared with the old Creed of Jerusalem 
(in Cyril of Jerusalem) it becomes plain that it is nothing but a Nicene redaction 
of this Creed. But this is as much as to say that it was probably composed by 
Cyril of Jerusalem. Moreover, its general character also perfectly corresponds with 
what we know of Cyril's theology and of his gradual approximation to orthodoxy. 
(Socrat. V. 8, Sozom. VII. 7) "Cyril's personal history presents in various respects 
a parallel to the transition of the Jerusalem Creed into the form of the so-called 
Creed of Constantinople." That is to say, in the Creed which afterwards became 
ecumenical the words of the Nicene Creed "tout' Io-tiv Ik riiiouirixgToS Trarpii" 
and the Nicene anathemas are omitted. The christological section accordingly runs 
thus: "Kui eiQ 'hoe xvpiov 'Ivirovv Xfirrdv, tov viov tov @eaV tov fiovoyev^, rov ix 
rov 'Trcerpoi; ysvj^Hvrct Trpb tt^vtuv tuv ouu'juv, ijiat; sk <P61t6^, ©eov x^i^divov ex ®sov 
a^ifSsvoVj yevvtidevTOi ov Troij^ShTa^ 6fj,Qo6ffiov rii Trxrptj St' o5 rx Trdevroi eyevero," 
From the writings of the Homoiousians and the Cappadocians we can accordingly 
easily gather that the " ex t?; ourlu^ tov vuTpdi " presented a far greater difficulty 
to the half-friends of the Nicene Creed than the 6iJ,opu(riog ; for oiMOvirioi; not with- 
out some show of fairness might be interpreted as 'diioio; xar' ovtriav, while on the 
contrary the "ex t3; oua-iui", both in what it said and in what it excluded — the 
will, namely — seemed to leave the door open to Sabellianism. It follows also from 
Athan. de Synodis that he considered the "ex Tiis oao-Za?" as of supreme impor- 
tance; for in a way that is very characteristic of him he observes that o/ioovii-io? 
is equal to oiMiova-toi ex t?; oiiiriai, that is, whoever intentionally avows his 
belief in the iixoo^a-ioi without the "l« Ti^j ova-iiei" avows his belief in it as a 
Homoiousian. T^Ae Christological formula in the Creed of Jerusalem^ z.^., what was 
later on the Nicene- Constantinopolitan Creed, is thus almost homoiousian, even although 
it retains the opioov<rioi. It corresponds exactly to the standpoint which Cyril must 
have taken up soon after 362. The same holds good of what the Creed says re- 
garding the Holy Spirit. The words : "■ xai eig to Trvevi^cc ro eiyiov, to xvpiov, to 
^aoTTOih, ro ex tov vuTpoi ex'!ropev6(j.evoy, to <ri/v TraTpi xeii vl$ a-vmpotrxvvovnevov 
xcei irvvSo%ix^diJ,£vov, to AaAijo-av Six tuv 7rpo<f»jTav " are in entire harmony with the form 
which the doctrine of the Holy Spirit had in the sixties. A Pneumatomachian could 
have subscribed this formula at a pinch ; and just because of this it is certain that 
the Council of 381 did not accept this Creed. We can only conjecture how ft came 
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for in tracing back to this Council "an enlarged Nicene Creed" 
without the "en rt^g oua-iixg rou Trucrpog", "of the substance of 
the Father", without the Nicene anathemas, and without the 
avowal of the Homousia of the Spirit, and in attesting it as 
orthodox, it, without wishing to do so, preserved the recollec- 
tion of the fact that the Eastern orthodoxy of 381 had really- 
been a neo-orthodoxy, which in its use of the word 'Of^oova-ioi; did 
not represent the dogmatic conviction of Athanasius. In the 
quid pro quo involved in this substitution of one Creed for 
another, we have a judicial sentence which could not conceiv- 
ably have been more discriminating; but it involves still more 
than that — namely, the most cruel satire. From the fact that in 
the Church the Creed of Constantinople gradually came to be 
accepted as a perfect expression of orthodoxy7 and was spoken 
of as the Nicene Creed while the latter was forgotten, it follows 
that the great difference which existed between the old Faith 
and the Cappadocian neo-orthodoxy was no longer understood, 
and that under cover of the 'Ofiooudioq a sort of Homoiousian- 
ism had in general been reached, the view which has really 
been the orthodox one in all Churches until this day. The 
father of the official doctrine of the Trinity in the form in 
which the Churches have held to it, was not Athanasius, nor 
Basil of Caesarea, but Basil of Ancyra. 

All -the same, the thought of the great Athanasius, though in 

to be the Creed of Constantinople (see Hort., pp. 97 — 106 f. and my article pp. 
225 f,, 228 f.). It was probably entered in the Acts of the Council as the Confes- 
sion by which Cyril had proved to the Council that his faith was orthodox and 
which the highly esteemed Epiphanius had also avowed as his. The Bishop of 
Constantinople took it from among the Acts shortly before the year 451 and put 
it into circulation. The desire to foist into the churches a Constantinopolitan Creed 
was stronger in his case than his perception of the defects of this very Creed. It 
was about 530 that the Creed of Constantinople first became a Baptismal Creed in 
the East and displaced the Nicene Creed. It was about the same time that it first 
came into notice in the West, but it, however, very quickly shoved the old Apos- 
tolic Baptismal Creeds into the background, being used in opposition to Germanic 
Arianism which was very widely spread there. On the "filioque" see below. We 
may merely mention the extreme and wholly unworkable hypothesis of the Catholic 
Vinceuzi (De process. Spiritus S., Romse, 1878) that the Creed of Constantinople is 
a Greek made-up composition belonging to the beginning of the seventh century, 
a fabrication the sole aim of which was to carry back the date of the rise of the 
heresy of the procession of the Holy Spirit ex fatre solo into the Fourth Century. 
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a considerably altered form, had triumphed. Science and the 
revolution which took place in the political world had paved 
the way for its victory; suppressed, it certainly never could 
have been. 

The Westerns were anything but pleased in the first instance 
with the course things had taken in the East. At Councils held 
at the same time in Rome and Milan, in the latter place under 
the presidency of Ambrose, they had made representations to 
Theodosius and had even threatened him with a withdrawal 
of Church privileges.' But Theodosius answered them in a very 
ungracious manner, whereupon they sought to justify their 
attitude." The Emperor was prudent enough not to fall in 
with the proposal of the Westerns that an ecumenical Council 
should be summoned to meet at Rome. He followed the policy 
of Constantius also in keeping the Churches of the two halves 
of the Empire separate,' as his choice of Rimini and Seleucia 
proves. And by his masterly conduct of affairs he actually 
succeeded in introducing a modus vivendi in the year 382, 
spite of the attempts made to thwart him by his colleague 
Gratian who was led by Ambrose. Gratian summoned a General 
Council to meet at Rome, to which the Eastern bishops were 
also invited. But Theodosius had already got them together 
in Constantinople. They accordingly replied in a letter in which 
they declined the invitation, and its tone which was as praise- 
worthy as it was prudent, helped in all probability to lessen 
the tension between the East and the West. They appealed, 
besides, not only to the decisions of the Council of 381, but 
also to their resolution of 378 in which they had made advances 
to the West,'' and they explained finally that they had adopted 

' See the letter '■ Sanctum " in Mansi III., p. 631. 

° See the letter "Fidei" in Mansi III., p. 630. 

'' The important letter is in Theodoret V. 9. It contains a description of the 
persecutions which had been endured, of the struggles which still continued, thanks 
that they w; a'aalx. yLiKvi should have received an invitation to the Council so that 
they may rule along with the West and that it may not rule alone, regret that they 
are prevented from appearing at it; then follows the exposition of the Faith, after 
the despatch of the three envoys had been announced: "What we have suffered 
we suffered for the Evangelical Faith which was settled at Nicsea, rxvTijV t^v 
'jritTTtv xxt vfuv y.zi iifuv xxi 7:SciTt rot^ {/.ij hxtrrpsipova-t tov ?,6'ycv tjjc aAjj^oy? 
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a recent detailed dogmatic declaration of the Western bishops, 
of Damasus that is, and were ready to recognise the PauU- 
nists in Antioch as orthodox, which meant that they no longer 
suspected them of Marcellianism. ' The despatch of three envoys 
to Rome where, besides Jerome, the distinguished Epiphanius 
happened to be just at this time, could not but help towards 

Tr/a-Teai; a-vvctfiirxsiv Ser ij'v fiiJAi? ttots [sic] Trpetr^vrxriiv t£ aZasiV xxi axifiOvSov 
Tu ^ciTTiirnxTi xm SiSxa-xova-av iiii&i via-TevBiv e<; to 'ovof^a rov a-arpo? xxi roS 
vloC y.ai rov ayiov vvBuiiaro?, Stif^xSii 6s6T>ir6i; ts xxi Suvai^eai xai oh(Tltti; luxi rov 
wxrpoi XXI ToS vi'oS xcsi tov ayiov 'xteiiy.onoii 'Jria-revoiUvtii, o/ioTi'iiOV re rifi; a|<«S 
xai a-vvdiSiov ri); fiairiXiiai, h rfur'i reAE/a;; vTroa-roiirea-iv yjyovv Tfiri rs^sioi? vfo- 
<Tuivoi(, di livire t))v ^ce^B^M'ou v6a-ov %iifm ha^eiM a-vyxsofisvav ruv i/Voo-raa-Eav, 
e'lyovM rcSv ISiorviraiv avaifOVjUvm, fii< re fj.^v rtjv ruv Evvoinixvav xdi 'Apeiavuy xau 
nvevfixroiiaxo'V /3Aao-$(jft/av lirxveiv, Tijs ova-iai i) t>)« cpvireui; >) t?5 Uor^TO^reii- 
vofiivyfi xui rvi oixria-rif xai oiMova-iui xai irvvciiiicii rpiiSi /iSTXyivsii-rspixi; tivoi; fj 
xTiffT)}? 'ij irspoov(riov (piasaiQ sTceyaizivtiQ. The Easterns did not yield anything 
here and yet they expressed their belief in as conciliatory a form as possible since 
they were silent about Marcellus, called Sabellianism a "disease", but Arianism a 
"blasphemy". Next follows the reference to the acts of the Councils of 379 and 
381, then an explanation regai-ding the new appointment to the "as it were newly 
founded Church of Constantinople" and to the bishopric of Antioch where — this is 
directed against Rome and Alexandria — the name Christian iirst arose. So too the 
recognition of Cyril of Jerusalem, who had suffered so much for the Faith, is 
justified. Jerusalem is called in this connection " the mother of all Churches.'' The 
Easterns at the close beseech the Westerns to give their consent to all this, t?5 
•jrveviJLdrtxvi^ liea-iTSVovtrtj^ ayaTij^ xxt rov xvptaxov (pd^ov, TrScav i^sv xaratrre^- 
A0VT05 ivipuxivijv vpoxToiUixv, rifv Si ruv sxx\tfiriSv oixoSai^ifV ■Jrpori/j.arefxv TOioSvrof 
T?; Tfo; TOV xxS' 'hec a-vj^'a-aieiai; if pjapjTOs. Then will we no longer say, what is 
condemned by the Apostles: "I am of Paul, and I of Apollos, and I of Cephas", 
but we shall all appear as belonging to Christ, who is not divided in us, and will 
with the help of God preserve the body of the Church from division. 

1 The so-called fifth Canon of the Council of 381 (see Rade, pp. 107, 116 f., 
133) belongs to the Synod of 382, as also the sixth; the seventh is later. It runs: 
Tspi rov rof'iov rav AvrtxcSv xai rov^ ev ^Avrtox^io^ a7re§s^a{j.£6a rov^ fiiav Si^o^^o- 
yovvrat; TTxrpo^ xai vtov xai ayiov TTveviiaroc; ^sor^ra. It can only be the Pauliuists in 
Antioch who are here referred to. But as regards the Western Tomos we must with 
Rade, op. cit., apparently take it to be the twenty-four Anathemas of Damasus (in Theo- 
doret V. II.). This noteworthy document, which perhaps originated in the year 381, 
presents in a full and definite way tlie standpoint of the Westerns in regard to 
the different dogmatic questions. It is specially worthy of notice that the doctrine 
of Marcellus is condemned without any mention being made of its author. The 
ninth anathema is further of importance and also the eleventh; " If anyone does not 
confess that the Son is from the Father, /.«., is bom of His Divine substance, let 
him be accursed." Compare with this the so-called Creed of Constantinople in which 
the ix r!i( oviriaQ is wanting. The fulness with which the doctrines of the Incar- 
nation and the Holy Spirit are already treated, is significant. 
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the conclusion of a treaty of peace. The opposition to Necta- 
rius of Constantinople and Cyril of Jerusalem was now allowed 
to drop in Rome ; but the Western bishops could not yet bring 
themselves to acknowledge Flavian in Antioch, and, moreover, 
PauUnus, his opponent, was himself present at the Council in Rome. 
There was once more a strong reaction against ApoUinarianism.' 
If Arianism, or Homceism, from the time when it ceased 
to enjoy the imperial favour tended rapidly to disappear in 
the Empire, if too it had no fanatic as Donatism had, it was 
nevertheless still a power in the East in 383 ; large provinces 
had still Arian tendencies, the common people ^ in them above 
all ; while in the West it had supporters ^ in the Empress Jus- 

1 To this period, according to Rade's pertinent conjecture, the work of Damasus 
given in Tlieodoret V. 10 against ApoUinarianism, also belongs. It probably came 
from the pen of Jerome, soon after 382, and gives expression to the supreme self- 
•consciousness of the occupant of the chair of Peter. Jerome always flattered Damasus. 

2 The Church historians, Philostorgius in particular, give us some information 
about this, but they do not enter much into particulars. Eunomius kept his grovmd 
firmly and courageously and declined all compromises. He did not even so much 
as recognise the baptism and ordination of the other Church parties (Philostorg. X. 4) . 
The Conciliar epistle of the Easterns of the year 382 (see above) further shews 
what difficulties the attempt to carry through the Homoousios gave rise to. 

3 .See the struggles of Ambrose against Arianism in Upper Italy, which went 
on still the year 388. After the death of his mother, Valentinus II. declared for 
orthodoxy ; see Cod. Theodos. XVI. 5,15. The knowledge that Maximus the usui-perhad 
owed his large following to the fact of his being strictly orthodox helped to bring 
about this decision. The assertion of Libanius that Maximus entered into an alliance 
«ven with the unruly and rebellious Alexandrians is one which is calculated to 
make us reflect. The fact that in the days of Theodosius Ambrose was at the 
head of the Church in the West, probably contributed largely to bring about an 
adjustment of the differences between the Western- Alexandrian and the Cappado- 
■cian-neo-orthodox doctrines of the Son. This bishop had learned from Philo, Origen, 
and Basil, and he had friendly intercourse with the last mentioned; but he never 
shewed any interest in or appreciation of the difference between the form of 
doctrine in East and West, and he did not go into the speculations of the theolo- 
gians of the East. It was thus merely in a superficial fashion that he accepted the 
theological science of the East. But this very fact was of advantage to him so far 
as his position was concerned; for it meant that he did not separate himself from 
the common sense of the West, while, on the other hand, he had a great respect 
for the Cappadocian theology and consequently was admirably suited for being a 
peace-maker. Ex frofesso he did not handle the Trinitarian problem ; his formulae 

■ bear what is essentially the Western stamp, without, however, being pointed against 
the "Meletians", and in fact, he himself accepted the statement: "nulla est discre- 
pantia divinilatis et operis; noa igitur in utroque una persona, sed una substantia 
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tinia and her son. Theodosius was more concerned to win 
over the Arians than to drive them out of the Church. In the 
first years of his reign while shewing a firm determination to- 
establish orthodoxy, he had at the same time followed a sort 
of conciliatory policy which, however, to the honour of the 
Arians be it said, did not succeed. Just as in 381 he invited 
the Macedonians to the Council, so in the year 383 he made 
a further attempt to unite all the opposing parties at a Con- 
stantinopolitan Council and if possible to bring about concord. 
The attempt was sincere — even Eunomius was present — but 
it failed; but it is very memorable for two reasons: (i) 
the orthodox bishop of Constantinople made common cause 
on this occasion with the Novatian bishop, a proof of how 
insecure the position of orthodoxy in the capital itself still was ; ' 
(2) an attempt was made at the Council to transfer the whole 
question in dispute between orthodox and Arians into the 
region of tradition. The Holy Scriptures were to be dispensed 
with, and the proof of the truth of orthodoxy was to be furnished 
solely by the testimony of the ante-Nicene Fathers to whose 
authority the opposite party must as good Catholics bow. This 
undertaking was a prophecy of the ominous future which was- 
before the Church, and proved at the same time that the actual 

est"; but on the other hand: "non duo domini, sed unus dominus, quia et pater 
deus et filius deus, sed unus deus, quia pater in filio et iilius in patre — neverthe- 
less — unus deus, quia unadeitas" (see Forster, Ambrosius, p. 130). Ambrose did not 
engage in any independent speculations regarding the Trinity, as Hilary did (see Rein- 
kens, op. cit., and Sch-wane, D G. d. patrist. Zeit.,p. l5ofF.). The fact, however, that 
in the fourth century the greatest theologian of the West — namely, Jerome, and the 
most poviferful ecclesiastical prince of the West, Ambrose, had learned their theology- 
from the Greeks, was the most important cause of the final union of East and 
West in the matter of the doctrine of the Trinity. Hosius, Julius of Rome, Lucifer 
and Damasus of Rome would not have been able to accomplish the dogmatic 
unity of the two halves of the Empire. As a matter of fact the dogmatic unity did 
not spring from the alliance of Athanasius, Julius, Peter, and Damasus, Alexandria 
and Rome that is, but from the alliance of Athanasius, Hilary, Basil, Jerome, and 
Ambrose. 

1 On the Novatians in the East in the Fourth Century and their relations to the 
orthodox, particularly in the city of Constantinople, see my articles s. v. "Nova- 
tian", "Socrates", in Herzog's R.-Encykl. The Novatians, strange to say, always 
had been and continued to be Nicene. The explanation of this may be found in. 
the fact that they originated in the West, or in the fact of their connection with 
the West. 
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interest in the controversy in the East had already once more 
taken a secondary place compared with the conservative interest. 
Nothing grows faster than tradition, and nothing is more con- 
venient when the truth of a proposition has to be defended 
than to fall back on the contention that it has always been so} 
After this Council Theodosius discontinued his efforts in 
favour of union and from this time sought to suppress Arian- 
ism. Ambrose seconded his plans in Upper Italy. The orthodox 
State-Church, which was, however, on the other hand, a Church- 
State, was established. Severe laws were now passed against 
all heretics with the exception of the Novatians.^ The State 
had at last secured that unity of the Church which Constantine 
had already striven after. But it was a two-edged sword. It 
injured the State and dealt it a most dangerous wound. Amongst 
the Greeks Arianism died out more quickly than Hellenism. 
Violent schisms amongst the Arians themselves seem to have 
accelerated its downfall, ' but the different stages are unknown 

' Socr. V. 10 (Sozom. VII. 12) has given us some information regarding the 
proceedings at the Coimcil of Constantinople in 383. Theodosius wished to have 
an actual conference between the opposing parties. Sisinius, the reader to the 
Novatian bishop Agelius, is then said to liave advised that instead of having a 
disputation the matter should be settled simply on the basis of passages from the 
Fathers ; the patristic proof alone was to be authoritative. Socrates tells us that 
with the consent of the Emperor this vifas actually the course followed, and that 
on the part of the orthodox only those Fathers were appealed to who had lived 
before the Arian controversy. The raising of the question, however, as to whether 
the various parties actually recognised these Fathers as authoritative, produced a 
Babylonian confusion amongst them, and indeed even amongst the members of one 
and the same party, so that the Emperor abandoned this plan of settling the 
dispute. He next collected together Confessions composed by the different parties 
(the bold one composed by Eunomius is still preserved, see Mansi III., p. 646 sq.), 
but rejected them all with the exception of the orthodox one, and ungraciously sent 
the parties home. The Arians, it is said, consoled themselves for the Emperor's 
unkind treatment of them, with the saying that " many are called but few chosen ". 
This narrative, so far as the particulars are concerned, is. too much a made-up 
one to be implicitly trusted. But the attempt to decide the whole question on the 
authority of tradition was certainly made. If we consider how at first both parties 
proceeded almost exclusively on the basis of the Holy Scriptures we can perceive 
in the attempt an extremely significant advance in the work of laying waste the 
Eastern Churches. 

" See Cod. Theodos. XVI. I, 4 of the year 386 and the other laws of Theo- 
dosius and his sons. Things became particularly bad from about 410 onwards. 

3 See Sozpm. in Books VII. and VIII., especially in VIII. 1. 
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to US. The history of its fortunes amongst the German peoples 
until the seventh century does not fall within the scope of 
this work. The educated laity, however, in the East regarded 
the orthodox formula rather as a necessary evil and as an 
unexplainable mystery than as an expression of their Faith. 
The victory of the Nicene Creed was a victory of the priests 
over the faith of the Christian people. The Logos-doctrine had 
already become unintelligible to those who were not theologi- 
ans. The setting up of the Nicene-Cappadocian formula as the 
fundamental Confession of the Church made it perfectly im- 
possible for the Catholic laity to get an inner comprehension 
of the Christian Faith taking as their guide the form in which 
it was presented in the doctrine of the Church. The thought 
that Christianity is the revelation of something incomprehen- 
sible became more and more a familiar one to men's minds. 
This thought has for its obverse side the adoration of the 
mystery, ' and for its reverse side indifference and subjection to 
mystagogues.^ The priests and theologians could certainly not 
give the people more than they possessed themselves ; but it is 
alarming to note in the ecclesiastical literature of the Fourth 
Century and the period following how little attention is given 
to the Christian people. The theologians had always the clergy, 
the officials, good society in their minds. The people must 
simply believe the Faith; they accordingly did not live in this 
Faith, but in that Christianity of the second rank which is 

1 Athanasius had already described the whole substance of the Christian religion 
as a " doctrine of the mysteries " — see, e.g.^ his Festival-letters, p. 68 (ed. Larsow). 

3 We have here, above all, to remember the attitude taken up by Socrates, 
which is typical of that of the ecclesiastically pious laity of the East. His stand- 
point is — we ought silently to adore the mystery. Whatever the generation the last 
but one before his own has fixed, is for him already holy; but he will have no- 
thing to do with dogmatic disputes in his own time, and one may even find in 
what he says traces of a vague feeling on his part that the laity as i'egards their Faith 
had in fine been duped by the bishops and their controversies. His agreement with 
what was said by Euagrius in reference to the Trinity (III. 7) is characteristic of 
his position in the matter: ■koutcc ^fdrxa-iQ ij yevof 'ix^' xarti'yiipoviieiiav ij elSo^ i} 
SieKpofhv yf (7U/z/3£^j)Xo; i) to Ik tovtohm trvyxBiiitvev ovSivSilTiTiiQ aYitHirfiaicQrSiv 
stpiii^evuv ea-Ti AapsTv. a-taiT^ t: potrxvyeia^a ro oipp^rov. He will have nothing to do 
with olrla and i/t^o-tjsit/;. The case too of Procopius of C«sarea illustrates the 
attitude of reserve taken up by the laity in the sixth century to the whole dogmatic 
system of the Church. 
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represented in the legends of the saints, in apocalypses, in 
image-worship, in the venetation of angels and martyrs, in 
crosses and amulets, in the Mass regarded as magical worship, 
and in sacramental observances of all sorts. Christ as the 
'of4,ooiiirw(; became a dogmatic form of words ; and in place of 
this the bones of the martyrs became living saints, and the 
shades of the old dethroned gods together with their worship, 
revived once more. 



APPENDIX. 



THE DOCTRINE OF THE HOLY GHOST AND OF THE TRINITY. 

I. In the baptismal formula, along with the confession of 
belief in the Father and Son, there had always been from early 
times a confession also of belief in the Holy Spirit. This belief 
expressed the thought that Christianity has within it the Spirit 
of the Father — the Spirit of Christ— the living, illuminating, 
divine principle. The Spirit is the gift of God. But after the 
' Montanist controversies the combination of Spirit and Church, 
Spirit and individual Christians came to have a secondary place 
in regular theological thought. The World-Church and its theo- 
logians busied themselves instead with the Spirit in so far as it 
spoke through the prophets, in so far as it had before this 
brooded "over the waters", in so far as it descended on Christ 
at His baptism, etc. — though this soon became a minor point — 
or took part in His human origin. But there was quite an 
accumulation of difficulties here for rational theology. These 
difficulties lay (i) in the notion itself, in so far as Trvevjj.tn also 
described the substance of God and of the Logos; (2) in the 
impossibility of recognising any specific activity of the Spirit in 
the present; (3) in the desire to ascribe to the Logos rather 
than to the Spirit the active working in the universe and in 
the history of revelation. The form of the Spirit's existence, its 
rank and function were accordingly quite uncertain. By one 
the Holy Spirit was considered as a gift and as an impersonal — 
and therefore also an unbegotten— power which Christ had 
promised to send and which consequently became an actual 
fact only after Christ's Ascension; by another as a primitive 
power in the history of revelation; by a third as an active 
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power in the world-process also. Others again attributed to it 
a personal existence misled by the expression "the Paraclete". 
Of these some regarded it as a created divine being, others as 
the highest spiritual creature made by God, the highest angel; 
others again as the second wpolioKiii or "derivatio" of the Father, 
and thus as a permanently existing Being sharing in the God- 
head itself; while once more others identified it with the eternal 
Son Himself. There were actually some too who were inclined 
to regard the Spirit, which is feminine in Hebrew, and which 
was identified with the " Wisdom " of God, as a female principle. ' 
The views held regarding its rank and functions also were 
accordingly very different. All who regarded the Spirit as personal, 
subordinated it to the Father and probably also as a rule to 
the Son when they distinguished it from the latter, for the 
relation of Father and Son did not seem to permit of the 
existence of a third being of the same kind, and, besides, Christ 
had expressly said that he would send the Spirit, and therefore 
it looked as if the latter were His servant or messenger. The 
other idea that the Logos is the organ of the Spirit or Wisdom 
is very rarely met with. This or an idea similar to it was the 
•one reached by those who distinguished between the impersonal 
Logos or Wisdom eternally inherent in God and the created 
Logos or Wisdom, and then identified the divine in Christ with 
the latter. As to its functions, we meet with no further specu- 
lations regarding their peculiar nature after the attempts of the 
Montanists to define them, until a very much later date when 
at last theologians had learned to commit a special department 
of the mysteries to the care of the Spirit. All that was mean- 
while said regarding the activity of the Spirit in the world- 
process, in the history of revelation, in regeneration, including 
illumination and sanctification, was of a wholly vague kind, and 
was frequently either the expression of perplexity or of exegetical 
learning, but never gave evidence of any special theological 
interest in the question. We must not, however, overlook the fact 
that in Church theology in its oldest form as we see it in Irenseus 

' The fact that in the original draft of the Apostolical Constitutions (II. 26) a 
parallel is drawn between the deaconess and the Holy Spirit is perhaps connected 
^vith this too. 
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and TertuUian, we find an attempt made to give to the Spirit, 
which had necessarily to be ranked as a being of special dignity 
within the Godhead, an immanent relation to the Father and 
the Son. The passages in Irenseus referring to the Spirit are 
of special importance, though TertuUian was the first to call 
Him "God". One can trace within theology a well-marked line 
of development running from Justin through TertuUian to Origen.' 
After Sabellius, starting from totally different premises, had by 
his speculations drawn attention to the Holy Spirit, Origen 
here too supplied a definite conception on the subject just as 
he had in connection with the doctrine of the Logos. While 
admitting the want of any certainty in what was given by tradi- 
tion, he treated the doctrine of the Holy Spirit entirely according 
to the analogy of the doctrine of the Logos, and even demanded 
that it should be so treated. The Holy Spirit forms part of the 
Godhead, it is a permanently existing divine Being, but it is at 
the same time a creature, and a creature, in fact, which occupies 
a stage lower than the Son, because it, like everything created, 
has come into being by the Son or Logos. The sphere of its 
activity is correspondingly smaller than that of the Son. Origen 
declared that intensively it was more important, but he did not 
give this its due value, since for him the categories of magnitude, 
space, and causality were in the last resort the highest. " The 
fact that the doctrine of the Holy Spirit was treated in Tertul- 
lian (adv. Prax.) and Origen in a way perfectly analogous to- 
that followed in the case of the doctrine of the Logos, is the 
strongest possible proof that there was no specific theological 
interest taken in this point of doctrine. ' Nor was it different in 

• But it is only in so far as Origen teaches tlie pre- temporal "processio" of 
tlie Spirit that his doctrine betokens an advance on that of TertuUian, who still' 
essentially limits the action of the Spirit to the history of the world and of revela- 
tion. By the " unius substantise " which he regards as true of tlie Spirit also, Ter- 
tuUian comes nearer the views which finally prevailed in the Fourth Century than. 
Origen. For the remarkable formula used by Hippolytus in connection with the 
Spirit, see Vol. II., p. 261. 

2 On the doctrine of the Holy Spirit before Origen and in Origen see Vol. 11^ 
passim, Kahnis, L. vom. h. Geist, 1847, Bigg, The Christian Platonists, 171 sq., 
Nitzsch, pp. 289 — 293. 

' It is in Irenaeus alone that we find indications of any specific speculation- 
regarding the Holy Spirit. 
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the period following. The Arian and the Arianising formulae of 
the Fourth Century still at least embody the attempt to state 
in reference to the Spirit what, according to the old Church 
tradition, describes the character of its active working, little as 
that is; the pompous formula of orthodoxy, however, merely 
gives expression to the general thought that there is no foreign 
element in the Godhead, and shews, moreover, that the doctrine 
of the hypostasis of the Holy Spirit was already beginning to 
be an embarrassing one for the Church. 

The doctrine of Origen that the Holy Spirit is an individual 
hypostasis and that it is a created being included within the 
sphere of the Godhead itself, found only very partial accept- 
ance for more than a century. And even in the cases in which, 
under the influence of the baptismal formula, reference was 
made to a Trinity in the Godhead — which came to be more 
and more the practice, — the third Being was still left in the 
vague, and, as at an earlier period, we hear of the promised 
gift of the Holy Spirit. Nevertheless the philosophical theolo- 
gians became more and more convinced that it was necessary 
to assume the presence not merely of a threefold economy in 
the Godhead, but of three divine beings or substances. In the 
first thirty years after the commencement of the Arian contro- 
versy, the Holy Spirit is scarcely ever mentioned,' although the 
Lucianists and consequently Arius too regarded it as indeed a 
divine hypostasis, but at the same time as the most perfect 
creature, which the Father had created through the Son and 
which therefore was inferior to the Son also in nature, dignity, 
and position. "^ In their Confessions they kept to the old simple 
tradition : ■jnareioiiev xxi dg to wveviiix, to xyiov, to sU 7rapxic^i^(Tiv 
Kx) xyixa^fiov kx) TsXsiatnv Tolg TTHTTSvovffi "Si^oiAevovj^ " and we believe 

1 See Basil., ep. 125: 6 Si Trspi roS 7rveijiJ,aT0i hoyo^ hv ^rapaJpofsji k67t«(, ouJs- 
■ liiSi i^spyaa-iaQ a^iaiSsi% iiu to iJ,tiSe^a rirs xexivijo-^ai to ^i^Tti{.ici, i.e., at the 

time of the Nicene Council. 

2 See above, p. 19. The view of Eunomius is representative of the whole group ; 
see the documents which originated with him and Basil c. Eunom. III. 5. Epipha- 
nius has pithily summarised the Arian doctrine (H. 69 c. 56): to Uywv xvsSi^cc 
KTiirncc 'JT&hiM KTiiriiaTdi; (pairiv slvai Site to Siit tov vloS Tee itrnTX yeysvi^a-Sxt 
(John I. 3). 

3 See the so-called Confession of Lucian, i.e., the Second Creed of Antioch. ; 
cf. besides the third and fourth formulas of Antioch, the so-called formula of 
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in the Holy Spirit given to believers for consolation, and sancti- 
fication, and perfection." They recognised three graduated 
hypostases in the Godhead. The fact that Athanasius did not 
in the first instance think of the Spirit at all, regarding which 
also nothing was fixed at Nicaea, is simply a proof of his intense 
interest in his doctrine of the Son. The first trace of the 
emergence of the question as to the Spirit is found, so far as I 
know, in the Anathemas (20 ft".) of the very conservative Creed 
of the Eusebian Council of Sirmium (351). Here the identifica- 
tion of the Holy Spirit with the unbegotten God and with the 
Son, as also the designation of it as f/Apoi; rou TTXTpog vj tov viou, 
{part of the Father and of the Son,) are forbidden. ' It was 
towards the end of the fifties that Athanasius directed his 
attention to the doctrine of the Holy Spirit, and he at once 
took up a firm position. ^ If the Holy Spirit belongs to the 
Godhead it must be worshipped, if it is an independent being 
then all that holds good of the Son holds good of it a/so, for 
otherwise the Triad would be divided and blasphemed and the 
rank of the Son too would again become doubtful — this is for 
him a conclusive argument. There can be nothing foreign, 
nothing created in the Triad which is just the one God {o^>! 
Tptoii;^ elg @sog hriv). Athanasius was not only able to adduce 
a number of passages from Scripture in support of this assertion, 
but he also endeavoured to verify his view by a consideration 
of the functions of the Holy Spirit. The principle of sanctifica- 
tion cannot be of the same nature as the beings which it sancti- 
fies ; the source of life for creatures cannot itself be a creature ; 

Sardica — a proof that the orthodox theologians of the West had not yet given 
attention to the question; their statement: Tria-Tevo/iev tov TrapaxAijTOv, to aytov 
TvsCizx, 'dvip ii{j,'iv aliTOi; 6 xvpiof xxt iTtfyysifiUTo xai eVe/zvj/EV xai toSto mir- 
reva/jsv 7reiiip6h, xccl tovto ov TrsTovSev, uKK' 6 HvipuTroi;, if it has been correctly 
handed down, shews, besides, a highly suspicious want of clearness ; further the formula 
macrostich., the formulse of Philippopolis and the later Sirmian and Homoean 
formulse; in the formula of 357 we have "spiritus paracletus per filium est." 

• The theology of Marcellus might certainly have drawn the attention of the 
theologians to the doctrine of the Spirit; for Marcellus discussed this doctrine 
although not with fulness; see Zahn, op. cit., p. 147 fF. According to Marcellus 
the Spirit proceeds from the Father and from the Logos, and forms part of the 
divine substance; its special work does not, however, begin till after that of the Son. 

- See Athanas. ad Serap. 
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he who is the medium whereby we enter into fellowship with 
the Divine nature must himself possess this nature. ' On the 
other hand, He who works as the Father and the Son work, 
or to put it more accurately. He who bestows one and the 
same grace — for there is only one grace, namely, that of the 
Father through the Son in the Holy Spirit — is part of the 
Godhead, and whoever rejects Him separates himself from the 
Faith generally. Thus everything is really already expressed 
in the baptismal formula; for without the Holy Spirit it would 
be destroyed, since it is the Spirit who throughout completes 
or perfects what is done. The personality of the Spirit is simply 
presupposed by Athanasius in the indefinite form in which he 
also presupposed the personality of the Son. The attempts to 
distinguish the peculiar nature of the activity of the Spirit from 
that of the Father and the Son did not indeed get beyond 
empty words such as perfection, connection, termination of 
activity, etc. The question as to why the Son could not do 
all this Himself, and why, if there was here a third, the exist- 
ence of a Fourth was not also possible, was left unanswered. 
It is necessary to believe in the Trinity as handed down by 
tradition: "and it is manifest that the Spirit is not one being 
of the many nor an angel [one of many], but one unique being, 
or rather. He belongs to the Logos who is one, and to God 
who is one, and is also of the same substance" (k«;; ohv. ochyiKov, 
oTi ouK 'itrri rav ttoXXuv to TTveviAK, xK'a' oxi^s ayyeKoq, xXK" sv ov. 
fix^Xov §£ Tou Aoyov kvo? ovToi; ""Siov kx) tou @£0u hoc ovro(; I'Stov 
Kx) ofioouffiov hriv).^ The "Tropicists" as he calls those who 
teach erroneous doctrine in reference to the Holy Spirit, are in 
his view no better than the Arians. 



' Passages op. cit., above all, I. 23, 24: ei xrhiia Si ?v ro wsSiJ.a ro xyiov, 
ouK 'm Tif ev aur^ (/.sroua-ix roS @eoS ysvoiro vifur iAA' i) xfx xria-iiUTi f^iv 
o-uv^TTiffiEfia, a^^6rpioi Se Ti?; dei'ai (pva-eaiQ lyivoiiidu, diQ kxtx ft^Ssv auTi); i^ere- 
XovTEQ ... St Ss r^ Tov TTve^fzaroQ ^srovtria ytv6(A.e^a jtoivcavdl Qstat; (^vasco^, fj^xtvotr' 
izv rtg ^eyaiv rb '77vsv(j.u ri^Q KTtcTTiiQ (pvireu^, xat fiij r^i; rov @sov' Stx tovto yitp 
xai h oii yhsrui outoi SeoTTOioSvTar el Si 6eo7roie7, oiix aiJi,(^l§oKiiv, Hti vi tovtov 
<pvtnQ @eov etrri. 

2 Ad Serap. I. 27. Athanasius also appeals in support of this belief to the 
tradition of the Catholic Church (c. 28 sq.), though he is able to construe it ideally- 
only and does not quote any authorities. 

8 
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The letters of Athanasius to Serapion of Thmuis were called 
forth by the complaints of this bishop about the intrigues of 
those who taught false doctrine regarding the Holy Spirit. As 
a matter of fact, amongst the Semi-Arians the doctrine of the 
Holy Spirit was now purposely developed in opposition to the 
Homousia. It was in particular the highly esteemed chief of 
the Thracian Semi-Arians, Macedonius, at a later date the deposed 
bishop of Constantinople, who defended the doctrine that the 
Spirit is a creature similar to the angels, a being subordinate 
to the Father and the Son and in their service.' It is worth 
noting with regard to these Semi-Arians that the more their 
common opposition to the Homceans and Anomoeans drove 
them to side with the Nicseans the more firmly they stuck to 
their doctrine of the Spirit. It looked as if they wished to 
preserve in their doctrine of the Holy Spirit the Conservativism 
which they had had to abandon as regards the doctrine of the 
Son. It was at the Synod of Alexandria (362) that the orthodox 
first took up the definite position with regard to this question 
that whoever regards the Holy Spirit as a creature and separates 
it from the substance of Christ, in so doing divides up the 
Holy Trinity, gives a hypocritical adherence to the Nicene 
Faith, and has merely in appearance renounced Arianism. ^ But 
what was thus firmly established by the Alexandrians by no 
means at once became law for the orthodox in the East. The 
statements regarding the Spirit ' were indeed further amplified 

1 On Macedonius see the articles in the Diction, of Chr. Biogr. and in Herzog's 
R.-Encykl, and in addition . Gwatkin, pp. 160 — l8i, 208. The doctrine is given 
in Athan. ad Serap. I. I f. Socrat. II. 45, 38, Sozom. IV. 27, etc., Basil, ep. 251, 
Theodoret. II. 6. The Macedonians laid stress on the difference between the par- 
ticles ex. Sice, h, as used of the hypostases, and emphasised the fact that the Holy 
Scripture does not describe the Holy Spirit as an object of adoration, and pointed 
out that the relation of Father and Son did not admit of a third. What the Tpim 
Sta^rn of the Macedonians was (see Gregor. Naz. Orat. 31. 7), I do not know. 

2 See Athan., Tom. ad Antioch. 3, see also 5: to Uyiov vveCiiu oi xria-iia ovSi 
%ivov aAA' 'liiov xai aSiaifsrov t?5 olirlai tov vi'ov xcei rov Trxrfif. 

3 The formula of the revised Creed of Jerusalem, i.e., the later Creed of Con- 
stantinople, is characteristic. It only demands the complete adoration and glorifying 
of the Spirit along with the- Father and Son, but otherwise confines itself to general 
predicates: "to xufiov, to ^uavoiov, to ix tov 7r«Tpo5 ixTrofevoiiSvov, ro AaA^o-an 
ilk rm xpo</n>T«v." These are undoubtedly of a very exalted kind and seem also 
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in subsequent years in connection with the remodelling of the 
old Confessions, but amongst the Homoiousians who were be- 
coming Homousians, the greatest uncertainty continued to prevail 
up till 380. The thirty-first oration of Gregory of Nazianzus 
which was composed at that time, proves this.' Meanwhile it 
was just the Cappadocians who did most towards getting the 
orthodox conception naturalised in the Church, namely, Basil 
in his work against Eunomius (lib. III.) and in the tractate " de 
spiritu sancto," Gregory of Nazianzus in several of his orations 
(31, 37, 44), and Gregory of Nyssa in his amplifications of 
Trinitarian doctrine. They had apparently learned something 
from the letters of Athanasius ad Serap., for they repeat his 
arguments and give them more formal development. But neither 
in Basil nor in Gregory of Nazianzus is there the stringency 
which marks the thought of Athanasius. The absence of any 
tangible tradition exercised a strong influence ^ on them, and 
at bottom they are already satisfied — Basil at any rate — with 
the avowal that the Spirit is not in any sense a creature.' 

to exclude the idea of the dependence of the Spirit on the Son, but nevertheless 
they do not get the length of the complete Homousia. 

1 He writes, "Of the wise amongst us some consider the Holy Spirit to be an 
energy, others a creature, others God, while others again cannot make up their 
minds to adopt any definite view out of reverence for Scripture, as they put it, 
because it does not make any very definite statement on the point. On this 
account they neither accord to Him divine adoration nor do they refuse it to 
Him, and thus take a middle road, but which is really a very bad path. Of those 
again who hold Him to be God, some keep this pious belief to themselves, while 
others state it openly. Others to a certain degree measure the Godhead since like 
us they accept the Trinity, but they put a gi'eat distance between the three by 
maintaining that the first is infinite in substance and power, the second in power, 
but not in substance, while the third is infinite in neither of these two respects." 
For the details see UUmann, p. 264 f. ; at pages 269 — 275 he has set forth 
the doctrine of Gregory regarding the Holy Spirit, together with the- Scriptural 
proofs. 

" Gregory of Nazianzus has consequently (Orat. 31.2) to begin by remarking 
that he had been accused of introducing a ©eo? levo? xai Hypa^ix;. He himself 
practically admits the want of any explicit Scriptural proof, and has recourse to 
the plea (c. 3) that "love of the letter is a cloak for impiety." Basil undoubtedly 
appealed (de s. s. 29) to Irenseus, Clemens Alex., Origen, and Dionysius of Rome 
in defence of his doctrine, but he felt all the same that there was little evidence 
in support of it. Gregory made a similar admission. 

^ Cf. also the remarkable words of Gregory of Naz. Vol. III., p. 230. The striking 
utterances of the Cappadocians regarding the letter of Holy Scripture, tradition 
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Gregory of Nyssa as an Origenist and speculative Trinitarian 
carried the doctrine further. ' As the theologians were at a loss 
how to accord to the Spirit a peculiar mode of being in 
relation to the Father, they hit upon the plan of attributing 
to it, following some passages in St John, eternal sending 

kerygma, and dogma all owe their origin to the troublesome situation created bjr 
the doctrine of the Holy Spirit. The Greeks of later days no longer found them- 
selves in such a predicament of this kind, and consequently they did not require 
to repeat the bold statements regarding tradition. 

' See also the work of Didymus, rrepi rpixSoQ, edid. Mingarelli, particularly the 
Second Book, c. 6 sq., written about 380, which contains the fullest Fourth Century 
proof of the complete Godhead of the Holy Spirit which we possess. Previous to 
this Didymus had already composed a tractate " de spiritu sancto ". Of special interest 
further is the " o/'xovoft/a ", that is, the paedagogic or politic reticence which the 
Cappadocians permitted themselves and others in connection with the doctrine of 
the Holy Spirit. According to Gregory of Naz. God Himself merely indicated 
the Godhead of the Holy Spirit in the N. T. and did not plainly reveal it till 
later on in order not to lay too great a burden on men (!) — a theory which over- 
throws the whole Catholic doctrine of tradition. It is thus also permitted to the 
faithful now to imitate this divine "economy" and to bring forward the doctrine 
of the Spirit with caution and to introduce it gradually. " Those who regard the 
Holy Spirit as God are godly men illuminated with knowledge, and those who 
say that He is God, when this is done in presence of well-disposed hearers, have 
something heroic about them; but if it be done in -presence of the vulgar-minded 
it shews that they do not possess the true teaching •wisdom, {st H Txvstvoi^, ovk 
oiKovoiiixai), because they are casting their pearls into the mud, or are giving strong 
meat instead of milk," and so on (Orat. 41.6). Gregory defends the conduct of 
Basil also, who, watched by the Arians in his lofty post in Csesarea, guarded 
against openly calling the Holy Spirit " God " because the yi/fivij (pavij that .the 
Holy Spirit is God would have cost him his bishopric. (Orat. 43.68.) He acknow- 
ledged the Godhead of the Spirit "economically" only, i.e., when the time was 
suitable for so doing. He was sharply blamed for this conduct by the rigidly 
orthodox clerics, as Gregory tells us (Ep. 26, al. 20). They complained that while 
Basil expressed himself admirably regarding the Father and the Son, he tore away 
the Spirit from the divine fellowship as rivers wash away the sand on their banks 
and hollow out the stones; he did not frankly confess the truth, but acted rather 
from policy than from truly pious feeling, and concealed the ambiguity of his 
teaching by the art of speech. Gregory who was regarded as a suspected person 
himself, stood up for his friend; a man, he said, occupying such an important 
post as Basil did, must surely proceed with some prudence and circumspection in 
proclaiming the truth (p4f.riov omMii^ivivm tviv aAij^E/av) and make some con- 
cession to the haziness of the spirit of the time so as not to still further damage 
the good cause by any public pronouncement. The difference between Athanisius 
and the religious-ox'HiodLO-x. on the one hand, and the theological-oxthaiox on the 
other, comes out here with special clearness. Athanasius would have indignantly 
rejected that " <!;xi!vO|iii»5?vai rijv aA)fSe;«v", because he did not regard God Him- 
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forth {sy,Tr£f^,^ii;) and procession (hTropsvcrig). Just as in the 
second century the begetting of Christ whereby he came to 
exist on this earth had been made into a super-terrestrial 
begetting then became an eternal begetting, while the "being 
begotten" next came to be regarded as the supreme character- 
istic of the second hypostasis, so in the fourth century an 
"eternal sending" of the Spirit was made out of the promised 
^'sending" of the Holy Spirit and was regarded as descriptive 
of the essential characteristic of the third hypostasis within 
the Holy Trinity. Nowhere can the work of imaginative con- 
ception be more plainly recognised than here. Behind a history 
already in itself a wonderful one, and the scene of which is 
laid partly in the Godhead and partly within humanity, there 
was put by a process of abstraction and reduplication a second 
history the events of which are supposed to pass entirely within 
the Godhead itself. The former history is to get its stability through 
the latter which comprises "the entire mystery of our Faith." 

The matter was much more quickly settled in the West. 
Hilary, it is true, was anything but clear as regards doctrine, 
but this was merely because he had eaten of the tree of Greek 
theology. The general unreasoned conviction in the West was 
that the Holy Spirit, belief in whom was avowed in the Apostles' 
Creed, is the one God likewise. 

When the question as to the personality of the Spirit emerged, 
it was as quickly settled that it must be a persona, for the 
nature of God is not so poor that His Spirit cannot be a 
person. — (It has to be noted that persona and our " person " 
are not the same thing.) The views of Lactantius again on this 
point were different. Since the year 362 the orthodox at several 
Councils in the West and then in Asia had pronounced in favour of 

self as a politician or a pedagogue, who acts xar' oixovoiiiav, but as the Truth. 
If he had ever acted as the Cappadocians did, the Homoeans would have been 
the victors. Still, on the other hand, we ought not to judge the Cappadocians too 
severely. As followers of Origen they regarded the loftiest utterances of the Faith 
as Science; but Science admits, in fact often demands a pedagogic and economic 
or accommodating method of procedure. Just as Basil made a distinction between 
x^fuyiiUTot and Sdy/iara, so Gregoiy (Orat. 40) concluded his Decalogue of Faith 
with the words: 'ix^'i ''''" IJ^va-rtifiou rx '4x(^ofcc, xcti toiq thv tto^^uv ukpui; 
ovx aTOfpi^raf tcc Si 'uhKct ^la-u /ictSyir^, Tvii rpiaSoi ^a/if^ofievif;, & xxi xfvcpeii; 
Txpat ff-savru o-<ppxyt$i xpserovfievx. 
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the complete Godhead of the Spirit ' in opposition to the Arians, 
as we see from the Confession of Eunomius, and also to the 
Pneumatomachians. ^ The big Eastern Council summoned to meet 
at Constantinople in 381 by Theodosius orginally included 
thirty-six Macedonians amongst its members. But they could 
not be got to assent to the new doctrine of the Holy Spirit, 
spite of all the imperial efforts made to win them over. They 
were accordingly compelled to leave the Council.' The latter 
reaffirmed the Nicene Creed, but gave to it a detailed dogmatic 
explanation which has not been preserved, in which the complete 
homousia of the Spirit was avowed, and in the same way the 
first canon of the Council passes condemnation on the Semi- 
Arians or " Pneumatomachians ". ■* The pronouncements of the 
years following confirmed the final result; see the epistle of the 
Council of Constantinople of 382,' but above all, the anathemas 
of Damasus. " The doctrine of the homousia of the Spirit from 
this time onward was as much a part of orthodoxy as the 
doctrine of the homousia of the Son. But since according to 

* Their leaders, in addition to Macedonius, were Eustathius of Sebaste, Eleu- 
sius of Cyzikus, and probably also Basil of Ancyra. In Marathonius of Nicomedia 
the party had a member who was held in high honour both because of his 
position and his ascetic life. The Macedonians in general made a deep impres- 
sion on their contemporaries by their ascetic practices and by their determined 
struggle against the Homoeans. In the countries on the Hellespont they were the 
most important party. 

2 The most important utterances are the Epistle of the Alexandrian Council of 
363, the declarations of the Westerns under Damasus in the years 369, 376, 377? 
the resolution of an lUyrian Council, (given in Theodoret IV. 9), the Council at 
Antioch in 379, which is decisive as regards the East in so far as those present 
avowed their belief in the Western doctrine including the doctrine of the Spirit. 
Compare, besides, the Confession of Basil (Hahn, §121): j^aTrTi^ofiSv E15 Tpixiic 
oiioova-ioVj that of Epiphanius in the Ancorat. (374): weSiicc 'axTtimiv, and that 
produced by Charisius (Hahn, § 144): wev/ia iiioovriov TtaTf) xxi villi. 

3 See Socr. V. 8; Sozom. VII. 7, 9; Theodoret V. 8. 

* It follows from a communication of the Council held at Constantinople in 
382, that the Council issued a "tomus" on the doctrine of the Trinity. That the 
formula in reference to the Holy Spirit which is given in the so-called Creed of 
Constantinople, did not proceed from the Council of 381 and cannot have proceeded 
from it, since it is not sufficiently different from the view of the Macedonians, 
has been shewn above, p. 93. 

* Theodoret V. 9. 

' C. 16 f., see Theodoret V. 11. 
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the Greek way of conceiving of the matter, the Father continued 
to be regarded as the root of the Godhead, the perfect homousia 
of the Holy Spirit necessarily always seemed to the Greeks to 
be called in question whenever he was derived from the Son 
also. He consequently seemed to be inferior to the Son and 
thus to be a grandchild of the Father, or else to possess a 
double root. Then, besides, the dependence oif the Spirit on the 
Son was obstinately maintained by the Arians and Semi-Arians on 
the ground that certain passages in the Bible supported this view, 
and in the interest of their conception of a descending Trinity 
in three stages. Thus the Greeks had constantly to watch and 
see that the procession of the Spirit from the Father alone 
was taught, and after the revised Creed of Jerusalem became 
an ecumenical Creed, they had a sacred text in support of their 
doctrine, which came to be as important as the doctrine itselL 

II. The Cappadocians ' and their great teacher, Apollinaris 
of Laodicea, ' before them, reached the doctrine of the Trinity, 
which remained the dominant one in the Church, though it 
always continued to be capable of being differently restated by 

1 Atlianasius prepared the way in his letters ad Serapionem. 

2 As is proved by his correspondence with Basil and as his own writings shew, 
Apollinaris was the first who completely developed the orthodox doctrine of the 
Trinity. He was, however, more strongly influenced by Aristotle than the Cappa- 
docians were, and accordingly in his case the conception of the one divine substance 
was a shade nearer the idea of a mere generic conception than with them, although 
he too was in no way satisfied with the genuine conception (see above p. 84). 
Apollinaris further retained the old image of awyij, ««t/;, )jA;o5, not, however, as 
it would appear, in order by it to illustrate the unity, but rather the difference in 
the greatness of the persons (jrsf; rpiaS. 12, 17). (The Logos had already a side 
turned in the direction of finitude.) His followers afterwards directly objected to 
the doctrine of the Cappadocians and vice versa. We are now better acquainted with 
Apollinaris's doctrine of the Trinity than formerly, since Draseke (Ztschr. f. K.- 
Gesch. VI., p. 503 ff.) has shewn it to be very probable that the pseudo-Justinian 
"ExSsa-ii Trhreuf 'viTOt sref; rpixSoi is by him, and that the detailed statements of 
Gregory of Nazianzus in the first letter to Kledonius refer to this work (op. cit., 
p. 515 ff.). From the work, xara /■ispoi trivTii, which Caspari has rightly claimed 
for Apollinaris (Alte und neue Quellen, 1879, p. 65 f), and which represents a 
dogmatic advance as compared with the tractate vspi rpi^Soi, it likewise follows 
that Apollinaris is to be reckoned amongst the founders of the orthodox doctrine 
of the Trinity, — also because of his advanced doctrine of the Holy Spirit in which 
he teaches the homousia — and that in fact he ought to be called the very first 
of these. 
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theologians. We are to believe in one God, because we are to 
believe in one divine substance or essence (oixrix, (pvcri?, essentia, 
substantia, natura) in three distinct subjects or persons (vTotrrxirii;, 
persona [irpo(7M7cov\). The substance is to be thought of neither as 
a mere generic conception nor, on the other hand, as a fourth 
alongside of the three subjects, but as a reality, i.e., the unity 
must coincide with the real substance. The subjects again are 
not to be represented as mere attributes nor, on the other hand, 
as separate persons, but as independent, though apart from their 
mutual relationship, unthinkable, partakers of the divine substance. 
Their likeness of nature which is involved in their community 
of substance finds expression in the identity of their attributes 
and activities, their difference in the characteristic note (rpoTro? 
vTTxp^sag, ]^icofji,x) of their manner of existence as signified by the 
ideas, unbegotten, begotten, proceeding from (xysvvita-ix, yivvvjirix, 
inTTopsufrig). The special characteristic attached to the Father 
implies that He is the source, the root, the first principle of the 
Godhead, while the two other persons — within the divine sub- 
stance — are "caused". The Father is greater than the other 
two in so far as He is the first principle and the cause i^xra, 
rhv Tij? xpxil'; J««' (xhlxg Xoyov). The Godhead is consequently 
in itself and apart from all relation to the world, an inexhaustible 
living existence and no rigid and barren unity, "as the Jews 
teach." Yet neither is it a divided multiplicity "as the heathen 
think", but, on the contrary, unity in Trinity and Trinity in 
unity. Because the Godhead is what is common to the Three, 
there is only one God. At the same time the hypostatic difference 
is not to be regarded as a merely nominal one, but it has not 
reference to the substance, the will, the energy, the power, time, 
and consequently not to the rank of the persons. From the 
unity results the unity of activity. Every divine act is to be 
understood as a working of the Father through the Son in the 
Holy Spirit as is expressed in the terms, primal source, mediating 
power, and completion. See, above all, Gregor. Naz. Orat. 27—32. 
This doctrinal system shews itself to be a radical modification 
of the system of Origen under the influence of the religious 
thought defended by Athanasius and the West, that the God- 
head which appeared, Jesus Christ, and the Godhead which is 
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Still active in the Church, the Holy Spirit, are the Godhead 
themselves.' The Cappadocians were pupils both of Origen^ 
and of Athanasius. This fact explains their doctrinal system. 
Before them, however, there had been a theologian in the 
ancient Church who had come under influences wholly similar 
to those which had affected them, and who because of this, also 
anticipated in a striking way their formulae when he saw that 
lie must amplify the doctrine of God. This was Tertullian. 
Tertullian's theology was dependent on the one hand on Justin 
and the Apologists, and on the other on Irenaeus, but besides 
this the modalistic Monarchiamsm which at that time held sway 
in the West and which he combatted, exercised a strong in- 
fluence upon him. Consequently the conditions under wnich 
Tertullian composed his work " adv. Praxean " were, mutatis mu- 
tandis, the same as those by which the Cappadocians were sur- 
rounded, and they accordingly led to a similar result, so that 
we may say: the orthodox doctrine of the Trinity already 
announced its presence even in its details, in Tertullian — and 
cnly in him and in his pupil Novatian.^ Did not Hosius carry 
it into the East.? (See above p. 57.) 

' Gregory designates as -opponents of the con'ect doctrine of the Trinity (i) the 
Sabellians, (2) the Arians, (3) — this is extremely remarkable — the' hyper-orthodox 
who teach the doctrine of three Gods equal in substance (ol 'ayav ■Jtuf' yiiitv 6pi6- 
So^oi, Orat. 2, 37). The true orthodoxy is always represented as the middle-path. 
For details, see UUmann, pp. 232 — 275. 

" The theology of Origen was transplanted into the Pontus country by Grego- 
rius Thaumaturgus. It is thus that Marcellus also probably became acquainted with 
it and combatted it. 

^ Owing to the importance of thp matter it may be allowable here to go back 
again to Tertullian (see Vol. ii., p. 258 f.). The crude part of his doctrine and the 
points in which it diverges from Cappadocian orthodoxy are indeed sufficiently 
obvious. Son and Spirit proceed from the Father solely in view of the work of 
creation and revelation; the Father can send forth as many "officiales" as He 
chooses (adv. Prax. 4) ; Son and Spirit do not possess the entire substance of the 
Godhead, but on the contrary are " portiones " (9) ; they are subordinate to the Father 
(minores) ; they are in fact transitory manifestations : the Son at last gives every- 
think back again to the Father; the Father alone is absolutely invisible, and though 
the Son is indeed invisible too, He can become visible and can do things which 
would be simply unworthy of the Father, and so on. All these utterances along 
with other things shew that Tertullian was a theologian who occupied a position 
between Justin and Origen. But the remarkable thing is that at the same time we 
have a view in a highly developed form which coincides with the Cappadocian 
view, and — this is genuinely Western — in some points in fact approaches nearer 
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The Christological dogma with its formula had already had 
a share in the establishment of the Trinitarian dogma. Tertullian 
had already made use of the same conceptions for giving a. 
fixed form both to his doctrine of God and to his Christology 
(adv. Prax.). The form taken by the Trinitarian doctrine of the 

Modalism and the teaching of Athanasius than that of Gregory and has a strong 
resemblance to the doctrine of an immanent Trinity, without actually being such : 
the Godhead in substantia, status, potestas, virtus, is one (2 ff.), there is only one 
divine substance and therefore there are not two or three Gods or Lords (13, 'ig). 
In this one substance there is no separatio, or divisio, or dispersio, or diversitas 
(3) ^1 9)) though there is indeed a distributio, distinctio, dispositio, dispensatio (9, 13)^ 
an oiKovoiii'x in short, a differentia per distinctionem (14). Accordingly the unitas 
substantias is not in any way a singularitas numeri (22, 25)— God is not unicus at 
singularis (12) — but it comprises three nomina or species, formae gradus, res, ^«rJ»Kiz, 
(TertuUian here, however, usually avoids the use of all substantives), see 2, 8 etc. 
No one of these is a mere attribute, on the contrary each is a substantiva res ex 
ipsius dei substantia (26) ; there are thus tres res et tressgecies unius et indivisse 
substantise (19) ; these, however, are most intimately connected together (conjuncti 27) ; 
they are tres cohaerentes (8, 25) without, however, being one ^masc.) {rather are they 
one (neut. 22, 25)], because the second and the third spring ex unitate patris (19) 
and are accordingly God as He is, individui et inseparati apatre (18). In the divine 
substance there are in fact conserti et connexi gradus (8). These three gradus or 
persons are different from each other in proprietas and conditio, but not in substance 
(8, II, 14, IS, 17, 18, 24, 25). The peculiar property of the Father is that He is a 
nuUo prolatus et innatus (19) and also absolutely invisible. The Son is also 
invisible in virtue of the substance, but visible as to his conditio (14). In virtue 
of the substance there is in fact a perfect socictas nominum\ even the Son in 
accordance with this is '-almighty" (17, 18). It is thus necessary to believe in 
the unitas ex semetipsa derivans trinitatem. This has already become an estab- 
lished truth as against Jews and heathen. What is most instructive of all, however, 
is to notice TertuUian's use of "persona" as distinguished from "substantia", 
because it is here that he has most plainly prepared the way for the later ortho- 
dox phraseology. The Latin Bible supplied TertuUian with the word "persona"; 
for (adv. Prax. 6) in Proverbs VIII. 30 it had " cottidie oblectabar in persona^ 
ejus" and in Lamentations IV. 20 (adv. Prax. 14) "spiritus personse ejus Christus 
dominus." (The LXX. has ■Trpoa-uwov in both passages.) Both passages must have 
attracted special notice. But TertuUian was further a jurist, and as such the con- 
ceptions "persona" and "substantia" were quite familiar to him. I accordingly 
conjecture— and it is probably more than a conjecture— that TertuUian always con- 
tinued to be influenced in his use of these words by the juristic usage, as is speci- 
ally evident from his naive idea of a substantia impersonalis and from the sharp 
distinction he draws between persona and substantia. From the juristic point of 
view there is as little objection to the formula that several persons are possessors 
of one and the same substance or property, that they are in uno statu, as to the 
other formula that one person possesses several substances unmixed. (See TertuUian's 
Christology adv. Prax. 27; Vol. ii., p. 281.) The fact that TertuUian, so far as I 
know, never renders "substance" by " natura "—although he takes the latter to in- 
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Homoiousians, as represented by Basil of Ancyra and of Apolli- 
naris, was likewise determined by their Christological speculations. 
(It was Christological speculation which produced the " oi/,olM/M>i" 

elude substance — seems to me as conclusively in favour of my view as tlie other 
fact that, in the introduction to his work (3), he attempted to elucidate the problem 
by making use of an image drawn from the spheres of law and politics. "Monar- 
chy does not always require to be administered by one despot ; on the contrary he 
may name proximje persons officiales, and exercise authority through them and 
along with them ; it does not cease to be one government, especially when the 
Son is the co-administrator. • Son and Father are, however, consortes substantise 
patris." TertuUian's exposition of the doctrine in which he hit upon the spirit of 
the West was, however, hardly understood in the East. In the East the question 
was taken up in a philosophical way, and there the difficulties first made them- 
selves felt, which in the juristic way of looking at the matter had been kept in 
the background. In the latter "persona" is sometimes manifestation, sometimes 
ideal subject, sometimes Active subject, sometimes "individuum", and "sub- 
stantia" is the property, the substance, the Real, the actual content of the subject 
as distinguished from its form and manifestation (persona). It is significant that 
Tertulliau is also able to use nomen, species, forma, gradus, and in fact even res 
for "persona", so elastic is the conception, while for "substantia" he has deitas, 
virtus, potestas, status. On the other hand, when the question is viewed philoso- 
phically it is difficult, it is in fact actually impossible to distinguish between nature 
and person. The following passages will illustrate TertuUian's use of words, (ad 
v. persona): adv. Valeut. 4: "personales substantise", sharply distinguished from 
" sensus, affectus, motus " ; adv. Prax. 7 : " filius ex sua persona profitetur patrem " ; 
ibid: " Non vis eum substantivum habere in re per substantias proprietatem, ut res 
et persona qusedam videri possit" (scil. Logos); ibid: " quaecumque ergo substantia 
sermonis (joS ^dyou) fuit, illam dico personam"; 11: "filii personam... sic et 
cetera, quae nunc ad patrem de filio vel ad filium, nunc ad filium de patre vel ad 
patrem, nunc ad spiritum pronuntiantur, unamquamque personam in sua proprie- 
tate constituunt " ; 12: "alium autem quomodo accipere debeas jam professus sum, 
fersonce^ non substantia^ nomine, ad distinctionem non ad divisionem"; 13: "si 
una persona et dei et domini in scripturis inveniretur, etc."; 14: "si Christusper- 
sonae paternae spiritus est, merito spiritus, cujus personae erat, id est patris, eum 
faciem suam ex unitale scilicet pronuntiavit " ; 15: "manifesta et personalis distinc- 
tio conditionis (this too is a juristic conception) patris et filii"; 18: "pater prima 
persona, quae ante filii nomen erat proponenda / ; 21: " quo dicto (Matt. XVI. 17) 
Christus utriusque personas constituit distinctionem"; 23: (on John XII. 28) "quot 
persons tibi videntur, Praxea?" ..."Non propter me ista vox (John XII. 30) 
venit, sed propter vos, ut credant et hi et patrem et filium in suis quemque nomi- 
nibus et personis et locis " ; 24 : " duarum personarum conjunctio (in reference to 
John XIV. 10 " apparet proprietas utriusque personae ") ; 26 : " nam nee semel sed 
ter ad singula nomina in personas singulas tinguimur " ; 27 : " Father and Son 
must not be distinguished in una persona"; e. 27: "videmus duplicem statum non 
eonfusum sed eonjunctum in una persona, deum et hominem Jesum " ; 31: "sic 
voluit deus renovare sacramentum, ut nove unus crederetur per filium et spiritum, 
ut coram iam deus in suis propriis nominibus et personis cognosceretur." 
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[likeness] and which gave currency to the analogy of the con- 
ceptions "Humanity" and "Adam" in relation to individual 
men.) ' But the Cappadocians learned from them. Quod erat 
in causa, apparet in effectul An Aristotelian and a Subordi- 
nationist element lurks in the orthodox doctrine of the Trinity 
as well as this element of dependence upon Christological 
dogma. The Christological controversies accordingly could not 
but re-act on the form given to the dogma of the Trinity. 
That their influence was not stronger than the historical evidence 
shews it actually to ha,ve been, is to be explained solely by 
the rigid form taken by the dogma so quickly rendered sacred 
by tradition. Anything in the way of modification was un- 
successful, and accordingly the attempts in this direction belong 
not to the history of dogma, but of theology. Some Monophy- 
sites who were influenced by the Aristotelian philosophy and 
who were thus scholars of the same type as Apollinaris, but 
who were also Chalcedonian theologians, attempted to give a 
dialectic shape to the ambiguous conceptions of "Nature" and 
" Person " in the Church. In doing this they naturally landed 
either in Tritheism or in Unitarianism, which their opponents could 
also represent as Quaternity whenever the three persons were 
reckoned as belonging to the one real Substance as Reals and 
not as attributes. The departure on the part of the Monophy- 
sites from orthodox dogma had not a philosophical cause only, 
though the period was one in which there had been a revival 
of Aristotelian study, but was also the result of their Christ- 
ology. Since in their Christology they regarded CpiKri? (nature) 
as equal to utto^txitk; (hypostasis),^ it naturally suggested itself 
to them to carry out the same equation in reference to the 

' Natural theology also exercised an influence here and did good service to the 
Homousios. If it is certain that man has been created xai' ojiomtj-tii of God, and 
if the view — a view which was indeed rejected — could even suggest itself, tliat 
his spirit is a portio dei (substantia divina), then the Logos appeared to have no 
advantage over man if the Homoousia were not attributed to Him. 

2 Ovx 'i<rri <pvTi( ccvwda-raroQ — said both Monophysites and Nestorians in setting 
forth their Christology. This was applied to the Trinity. But the orthodox too in 
so far as they were Aristotelians, shunned the platonic — which was also the juristic — 
fiction of a tpvrn; avujroVraTo;, and this was bound to create difficulties in connection 
with their doctrine of the Trinity. The Theopaschian controversy is connected with 
this; see Chap. Ill, 
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Trinity. But if owiix, or (pvtni; be regarded as equivalent to 
uTriinoia-K; then we have Unitarianism ; while if on the other 
hand, in making this equation we start from the hypostasis^ we 
have three gods. Both of these doctrines were taught amongst 
the Monophysites in the sixth century, or to put it more 
accurately, from about S30. ' In opposition to the Tritheists 
Johannes Damascenus, although he was himself strongly influenced 
by Aristotle and based his theology on the work of the Cappa- 
docians, gave a Modalistic turn to the theological' exposition of 
the dogma of the Trinity, and in so doing sought to get rid of 
the last remains of Subordinationism. It is true that he also 
grants that the Father is greater than the Son (de fide ortho- 
dox. I. 8) because He is the Principle of the Son, a view which 
Athanasius too, founding on John XIV. 28, had always main- 
tained, but he nevertheless conceives of the being unbegotten 
[xyswy^tTia) in a still higher fashion than the Cappadocians had 
done — namely, as a mode of being of the same kind as the 
being begotten (■/evvvjtjix) and procession {suTropsva-ii;), and in order 
to put the unity of the Hypostases on a firm basis he not only 
emphasises much more strongly the "in one another" {ev xKKvjXok;) 
which had already been maintained before this, rejecting the 
ApoUinarian analogy of human-substance and man, and teach- 
ing that each person is not less dependent on others than on 
himself, but he also uses the questionable formula that the 
difference between them exists only for thought (sTrivoia), and 
that there exists between them a pervasion {7repix«P>1<!''?) with- 

1 Of the MoQophysite Tritheists the most important are Askusnages, Johannes 
Philoponus against whom Leontius of Byzantium wrote " de sectis ", and Peter of 
Kallinico. On the works of John, see the article in the Diet, of Christ. Biogr. ; 
an important fragment in Joh. Damasc, de hasr. 83 from the "Diaetetes" of 
John. Here it may be plainly seen that Christology determined the form of 
John's doctrine of the Trinity, but that he sought to give out as Church doctrine 
his Aristotelian conception of the Hypostasis, viz., Nature reaching manifestation 
in an " individuum ", Nature itself existing only in the single substance, or in the 
Idea. From Leontius we gather that John spoke of rpe7( iMpixxi oia-icci and 
accepted the notion of an oIktioc xotvvi which, however, exists only in conception. 
This doctrine caused divisions amongst the Monophysites, and these led the Coptic 
patriarch Damian to emphasise so strongly the reality of the one substance, that 
he could be represented as a Tetradite, although at the same time he probably 
took away from the independence of the persons. Cf. the Art. " Tritheisticher 
Streit " by Gass in the R.-Encykl. 
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out, however, any blending {<T'Jvtx?^oi(:pii) and mixture {(7ufiCpup(7ig) 
(I. 8). In his case too this way of putting the dogma was 
determined by the Christological dogma.' 

In the Eastern Church the further development of the dogma 
of the Trinity beyond the limit reached by the Cappadocians 
had no appreciable result." It was too unimportant in itself, 
and, above all, it left untouched the point in connection with 
which the placing of the Father above the other Hypostases 
came most plainly to the front. John also (I. 8) taught 
that the Holy Spirit proceeds from the Father.'^ He further 
simply repeated the old statements that the Spirit proceeds 
through the Son, that He is the image of the Son as the latter 
is of the Father, and that He is the mediation between Father 
and Son, although in his day the doctrine of the Latins — the 
filioque — was already known in the East." The Easterns clung 
to the statements in support of which they alleged countless 
passages from the writings of the Fathers of the Fourth Century, 
that the Spirit proceeds from the Father, or from the Father 
through the Son. As against the Arians and Semi-Arians they 
emphasised the Spirit's independence of the Son, in so far as 

1 See on this Bach, DG. des MA. I., pp. 53 ff., 67 fF. In the Trilheistic proposi- 
tions and in the counter-movement we have the beginning of the mediaeval 
controversy regarding Realism and Nominalism. 

2 On the otlier hand the fact that the most distinguished teacher of the East 
propounded a doctrine of the Trinity which seems to be akin to that of Augustine 
-was of importance for Western theology. We cannot assume that Augustine in- 
fluenced John. Moreover, after this theologians were still to be found in the 
East who, perhaps under the influence of Mohammedanism, worked out the doctrine 
of the Trinity in a modalistic way. Thus in the eleventh century Elias of Nisibis 
in his book " On the proof of the truth of the Faith ", written against the Moham- 
medans, says (Horst, 1886, p. I f.) ; " Wisdom and Life are two attributes of God, 
which no one except Him possesses. For this reason Christians also say that He 
is three persons, i.e.^ possesses three essential attributes^ — namely, Essence, Wisdom 
which is His Word, and Life ; He is, however, a single substance .. . < Three persons' 
expresses the same as is expressed by the statement — the Almighty is God, wise, 
and living. The Essence is the Father, the Wisdom is the Son, the Life is the 
Holy Spirit." God is thus purely a single being. I am not able to say whether 
Elias is alone amongst the Nestorians in teaching this heterodox doctrine. 

' The addition " and rests in the Son" does not require to be taken account 
of; see Langen, Joh. v. Damaskus, p. 283 ff. 

■* John expressly rejects the view (1. c.) that the Spirit is from the Son or that 
it has its uvuf^ic, from the Son (Hom. de Sabb. s.). 
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dependence meant that the Spirit was a creation of the Son, 
and they always continued to stick to the "from the Father". 
If in the following centuries they seldom purposely emphasised 
it, still they always laid stress on it as being a self-evident 
expression of the thesis that the Father is the First Principle 
{iK/)%i^) in the Trinity, and that accordingly the Spirit appears 
as depotentiated, or double caused, if it is regarded as proceed- 
ing from the Son also. ' The doctrine of the procession of the 
Holy Spirit from the Father alone thus clearly shews that in 
the East the mutual indwelling of the Hypostases was not 
thought of as complete, and that the Father was regarded as 
greater than the Son. The spiritual representation of the Trinity 
•was of a different kind in the East and in the West respec- 
tively, especially from the time of Augustine onwards. It is 
accordingly at this point that Photius (867) took up the subject, 
since he, in searching for a dogmatic disputed point, charged 
the West with introducing innovations into doctrine, and 
strengthened this charge by alleging the still graver accusation 
against the West, of having falsified the most holy Creed of 
Constantinople by the addition of the "filioque" — "worst of 

1 nxpx rov viov or Sia roO vioS was the expression used; i.e., it was assumed 
from what was stated in Holy Scripture that there was a iJ.eiriTsia: on the part of 
ithe Son in connection with the ix?7dfsv<rii; of the Spirit; e.g., Athan. ad Serap. I. 
20, so that Athanasius himself could say, "what the Holy Spirit has, it has from 
'(vapii) the Son" (Orat, IV. 24), but the Father alone is the cause of the Spirit; 
■of. Basil, ep. 38. 4, de sp. s. 6 f. ; Gregor., Naz., Orat. 31. 7, 8, 29; Gregor., 
Nyss., Orat. cat. 3 and many passages in his work against Eunomius. This system 
•of doctrine continued to be the dominant one, and it makes no difference to it 
that a passage has always been pointed to in Epiphanius and Cyril according to' 
which the Spirit is l§ aix<po7v. Marcellus had already expressed himself on this 
point in his own fashion when he wrote (Euseb., de eccl. theol. III. 4) : IT«; 
yap, si liii ti [iovk^ xSiaipSTOi oZimi eig TfixSx TrAarvvoiro, iyxtofs'i, avrov Trspi 
■ToO 7rvsv(iaT0t; ttots [.c^v ^syeiv^ Zrt ex rov Trarpo^ exTopsveTcci, tots S^ /^systv., 
ixs'ivoi sx rov sfiov A>(<|/6t«( xxi mayysM'i vij,7v. In reference to this point the 
•dominant theology found it possible only to distinguish between the immanent 
processio and the processio in the historical revelation, or to analyse the "vapx" 
into "Jx" (Father) and "Six". In the Nestorian controversy the use of the pro- 
position that the Spirit proceeds from the Son was formally disallowed. Theodoret, 
It is true, maintained in opposition to Cyril the view that the Holy Spirit is 
'iSiov VIOV, but he declared it to be an impiety to teach that the Holy Spirit is 
'«! VIOV or has Si' vi'ov rijv vTrap^iv (0pp. V. p. 47 ed. Schultze). Maximus Con- 
fess, further repeated this in the ep. ad Marinutn, and so too did Joh. Damasc. It 
is to be found also in the Confession of Theodore v. Mops. (Hahn, § 139, p. 230). 
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evils is the addition to the holy Creed" {xcckuv kxkkjTov vi ev 
Tip xyiu (TUfi(3d?iCp 7rpo<T^y.vi). As a matter of fact " filioque ", as 
a word in the Creed and indeed in the doctrine itself too, was 
an innovation, but in reality it was merely the correct expres- 
sion for the original Western conception of the one God in- 
whom the Trinity coheres. This is ■ not the place to describe 
the endless controversy ; for the countless and ever new argu- 
ments adduced on both sides, so far as they do not spring 
from a different way of conceiving of the Trinity and from the 
determination to hold by what had once been delivered to the 
Church, are worthless. Nor have the attempts to reconcile the 
opposing views any interest for the history of dogma, because,, 
as a rule, they were dictated by ecclesiastical policy. It is, 
however, worthy of note that the Greeks gradually came to be 
suspicious of the old "Sw tou vhu", "through the Son", too, 
but that they otherwise continued to hold by the Cappadocian 
doctrine of the Trinity.' This together with the dogma of the 
Incarnation continued to be the Faith of the Church, the mystery 
Kxr" s^ox^v. The whole of the material, however, which had 

' Photius, Mystag. (ed. Hergenrother) p. 15: E; Sio oitIxi hv t^ Seapx'yS y-"' 
vTrepovirt^ Tpia$t nudopccTOii^ tov to tvj^ {j.ovaipxiXQ 770^vv(i,y^Tov iiai QsoTrps^rsQ xparo^; 
The tracing back of the Holy Spirit to the Father and the Son is compared to- 
Manichean dualism. The controversial works are innumerable and those in the 
Slav languages are also very numerous, dating chiefly from the ninth, eleventh,, 
thirteenth, (Council of Lyons) fifteenth (Synod of Florence) and seventeenth (Cyril- 
lus Lucaris) centuries. In our own day, owing to the Old-Catholic movement and 
its projects of Union, the question has again been revived. For the carrying out 
of their plans of Union with Eastern Churches, which have already been in a large 
measure successful, the Romans have always found it necessary to have controversi- 
alists of a conciliatory disposition, e.^., Leo AUatius ; while for their condemnation 
of the obstinate Greeks they have always required fanatical controversialists. The 
Greeks in order to protect themselves against the threatening encroachment on the 
part of the Romans, still continue to lay great stress on dogmatic controversy, as- 
is proved by the existence of numerous works and essays, and even by the Greek 
newspapers which appear in Constantinople. Besides the large works on the 
Schism by Pichler, and on Photius by Hergenrother, cf? Walch, Hist, controv. de 
process, s. s. 1751; Theophanes, de process, s. s. 1772; Gass, Symbolik d. griech. 
K. p. 130 ff. ; Kattenbusch, op. cit. I., p. 318 ff. ; Vincenzi, op. cit.; Langen, Die tri- 
nitar. Lehrdifferenz, 1S76 ; Swete, On the History of the Procession of the Holy 
Spirit, 1876; Stanley, The Eastern Church, 1864; Kranich, Der h. Basil, i. s. Stel- 
lung z. filioque, 1882; Pawlow, Kritische Versuche zur Geschichte der altesten. 
griechish-russischen Polemik gegen die Lateiner (Russian) 1878 ; Bach, Dogmen- 
gesch. des M.-A. II. p. 748 ff. 
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been taken over from Greek philosophy was turned to account 
in giving a definite form to this dogma, and was to a certain 
extent exhausted here. Accordingly in the Trinitarian theology 
we also meet with what the Church inherited from the down- 
fall of the ancient world of thought, though certainly it presents , 
itself in a very much abridged and stunted form. Owing to the 
way in which it was employed and owing to its being united 
with separate Biblical expressions which came to be taken as 
philosophical-theological conceptions — the rpoTroi uTrxp^eoi?, modes 
of existence for example — it doubtless underwent the most 
astonishing modification. Still the doctrine of the Trinity in 
the theological treatment given to it, became the vehicle by 
which the Platonic and Aristotelian philosophy was transmitted 
to the Slavic and Germanic peoples. It contains a most peculiar 
blend of the Christian thought of th^ revelation of God in Jesus 
and the legacy of ancient philosophy. 

In the West, Augustine, following an ancient Western tendency, 
destroyed the last remains of subordinationism, though just 
because of this he advanced in the direction of Modalism. 
According to him in constructing the doctrine of God we should 
not start from the person of the Father. On the contrary the 
conception of the Godhead ought from the very first to be 
personal and Trinitarian, so that the Father is regarded as being 
conditioned in His existence by the Son in the same way as 
the Son is by the Father. Augustine wishes the unity of the 
three persons to be so conceived of that the three are equal 
to each one singly, and the triple personality is understood as 
existing within the absolute simplicity of God. The differences 
or characteristic notes of the three persons are still to hold 
good when the Godhead is so conceived of; but they appear 
merely as relations in the one Godhead, and their characteristics 
are done ■ away when it is considered that in connection with 
the act of production or procession Son and Spirit are to be 
regarded as active agents. Augustine searched for analogies to 
the threefoldness which is found in the one divine essence, in 
creation, in the conceptions of basis and substance, form and 
idea, persistence, and in the human spirit in object, subjective 
picture of the object, intention of perception — mens ipsa, notitia 

9 
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mentis, amor — memoria, intelligentia, voluntas. The doctrine in 
its entirety is the effort of a man whose mind was as sceptical 
as it was intellectually powerful, but who revelled in the incom- 
prehensible, who had laid hold of a new thought, but who both 
as sceptic and as theosophist felt himself bound to tradition, 
and who for this reason was for his punishment driven about 
between the poles of a docta ignorantia and a knowledge which 
was replete with contradictions. This speculation, which attempts 
to construe the most immanent of immanent Trinities and to 
sublimate the Trinity into a unity, just because it does this, 
discards everything in the way of a basis in historical religion 
and loses itself in paradoxical distinctions and speculations, while 
at the same time it is not able to give clear expression to its 
new and valuable thought. The great work of Augustine, " De 
Trinitate ", can scarcely be said to have promoted piety any- 
where or at any time. It, however, became the high-school not 
only for the technico-Iogical culture of the understanding, but also 
for the metaphysics of the Middle- Ages. The realistic scholasticism 
of the Middle-Ages is not conceivable apart from this work, 
because it itself already contains Scholasticism. ' 

' The larger histories of dogma go very fully into Augustine's doctrine of the 
Trioity. For the history of dogma, however, it is sufficient to get a knowledge 
of the main outlines of this doctrine. The chief source is the great work " de trini- 
tate", the letters Nos. 11 and 120 are specially instructive; the former because, written 
immediately after Augustine's conversion, it nevertheless already contains his funda- 
mental thought, although still in a simple form and accompanied by a confidence 
in the power of sanctified reason to understand the mystery; letter 120, because in 
a proportionately brief form it sets forth the doctrine in its matured shape. (The 
Quaternity is rejected in c. 7, 13.) Besides this, attention should be given to lib. XI. 
10 de civit. del, amongst other passages; cf. the monographs by Bindemann and 
Domer jun., and also Gangauf, Augustin's specul. Lehre v. Gott., 1865. According 
to Augustine it is not the divine substance or the Father that is the monarchical 
principle, but, on the contrary, the Trinity itself is the one God (unus deus est ipse 
trinitas, pater et filius et spiritus s. est unus deus ; see de trin. V. 9, c. serm. Arian. 
c. 4). Consequently the equality and unity are conceived of by him in a much 
stricter fashion than by the Cappadocians. He is not afraid of the paradox that 
two persons are equal to three, and again that one is equal to three (VII. II, 
VI. 10); for "singula sunt in singulis et omnia in singulis et singula in omnibus 
et omnia in omnibus et unum omnia." Accordingly the San too takes an active 
part in His own sending (II. 9: "a patre et filio missus est idem filius, quia verbum 
patris est ipse filius"); the immanent function of the persons as well as their 
economic function are never to be thought of as separated, for "sunt semper uni- 
cem, neuter solus" (VI. 7); it is therefore true that the Trinity— in the O. T. — 
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It was for Augustine a self-evident truth that the Holy 
Spirit proceeds also from the Son, and he expressly maintained 

has also been seen (TI.), a fact which the Greeks denied, and that the unity is 
actually a numerical one. It is accordingly also self-evident that the equality is a 
perfect one ; the Father in all His acts is no less dependent on the Son than the 
Son is on Him (c. serm. Arian. 3 : 1. c. 4 is therefore striking: '-solus pater non 
legitur missus, quoniam solus non habet auctorem, a quo genitus sit vel a quo 
procedat"); the special qualities do not establish anything in the way of superiority 
or inferiority. Nor are the persons to be conceived of as independent substances 
or as accidents, but as relations^ in which the inner life of the Godhead is present 
(V. 4, VII. 1 1 , VI. 60, V. 5 : " in deo nihil quidem secundum accidens dicitur, 
quia nihil in eo mutabile est ; nee tamen omue quod dicitur, secundum substantiam dicitur. 
Dicitur enim ad aliquid, sicut pater ad filiumetfilius ad patrem, quod non est accidens, 
■quia et ille semper pater etille semper filius" etc. V. 6 : amplification of the "relative", 
see also ep. 233). We can see that Augustine only gets beyond Modalism by the mere 
assertion that he does not wish to be a Modalist, and, by the aid of ingenious 
4istinctions between different ideas. His strength and the significance of his book 
consist in the attempts he makes to base the doctrine of the Trinity on analogies, 
together with these distinctions in thought. In connection with these Augustine has 
given us some extraordinarily acute and valuable discussions on psychology, the 
theory of knowledge, and metaphysics, which supplied the subsequent centuries with 
philosophical education. The Scholastics made use of these investigations not only 
in connection with the doctrine of the Trinity, in discussing which they do not 
get beyond Modalism — but also in connection with the conception of God in itself 
and theology generally. It is impossible, however, to understand the labyrinths of 
the work '• de trinitate ", on which Augustine was occupied for fifteen years, if we 
do not keep the fact in view that the great thinker has attempted to express in 
his formula for the Trinity a thought which this formula not only does not contain, 
but, on the contrary, implicitly disowns — namely, that the Godhead is personal and 
is consequently one person, that iiorm and ©eo'? mean the same thing. Obliged 
to believe in " the three persons in the one essence " by tradition, but obliged 
also by his Christian experience to believe in the single personality of God (see 
the Confessions), spite of the value which he too puts upon the " Essence " this 
situation could only result in a contradiction. Had Augustine been able to make a 
fresh start in putting the Christian religion into a doctrinal system, he would have 
been the last to have thought of the Greek formula. One who could write (V. 9) 
" dictum est ' tres personas ' non ut illud diceretur, sed ne taceretur," would not 
have discovered the three persons in the one substance ! But though thus involved 
in contradiction this great mind was nevertheless able to instruct posterity in a 
hundred ways, for Augustine employed the whole resources of his philosophy in 
the endeavour to overcome the contradiction which could not be overcome. It is 
moreover, of importance that his acquaintance with the Cappadocian theology was 
of such a very superficial kind. When (V. 9) he translates the formula, fs/av m(riaM 
•rftiii i'!TO(rrx<rti^, by "una essentia tres substantise" it is evident that he had not 
entered into the spirit or grasped the point of view of that theology. The addition, 
however, "sed quia nostra loquendi consuetudo iam obtinuit, ut hoc intelligatur 
cum dicimus essentiam, quod intellegitur cum dicimus substantiam, non audemus 
dicere: unam essentiam tres substantias, sed unam essentiam vel substantiam, tres 
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this.' In doing this he merely gave expression to the view which 
was implicitly contained in the ancient Western doctrine of the 

autem personas, quemadmodum multi Latini ista ti-actantes et digui auctoritate 
dixerunt, cum alium modum aptiorem non invenirent, quo enuntiarent verbis quod 
sine verbis intellegebant," proves that spite of the agreement come to v?ith the 
East, the West was not yet conscious of possessing a common terminology. The 
studies of Reuter (Ztschr. f. K. G. V., p. 375 ff., VI. p. 155 ff.) have thrown light 
on Augustine's relation to the Trinitarian conclusions of the East. We may assent 
to his thesis (p. 191) " In his discussion of the doctrine of the Trinity Augustine 
seldom expressly falls back on the formulae of the Nicene Creed. His doctrine is 
not anti-Nicene, but neither is it for the most part Nicene in its wording. He 
made very little use of the discussions of Greek or even of Latin authors." The 
Nicene Creed is not once mentioned in the work " de trinitate ". We ought not in 
fact to measure the acquaintance which the West had with the theological develop- 
ment in the East by the careful attention given to it by the Roman bishops. 
Reuter is right in saying (p. 383 f.) that it is not so much the Nicene Creed or 
indeed any formula whatever which Augustine takes for granted as expressing tlif 
Church doctrine of the Trinity, but rather a fixed series of fundamental thoughts. 
The West was never so deeply impressed by the Nicene Creed as the East had 
been. In the writings of TertuUian, Novatian, Dionysius of Rome amongst others, 
it possessed the " series of fundamental thoughts " which proved sufficient and in 
which was still contained a trace of that ev Trpda-wrrov maintained by Calixt. (Philos. 
IX. 12) and the presence of which is still manifested in the " non ut illud diceretur 
[to wit, ' tres personse '] " of Augustine. Just for this very reason the West did not 
require the Nicene Creed, or required it only when it came to close quarters with 
Arianism, as we may gather from what is said by Ambrose. We have finally to 
refer to an important element in the position of Augustine in reference to the 
doctrine of the Trinity. Augustine was positively and negatively influenced by Neo- 
Platonism as represented by Plotinus and Porphyry. Negatively, in so far as he 
was there confronted with a doctiine of the Trinity, but with one which was based 
on a descending series of emanations; positively, in so far as he took over from 
Plotiuus the thought of the simplicity of God and attempted actually to make use 
of it. To Augustine as a philosopher the construction of a doctrine of the Trinity 
was already a matter of course. All the more was it necessary for him to strive 
to construct a peculiarly Christian doctrine of the Trinity, and, because of the idea 
of simplicity which could no longer be referred to the Father alone, to bring the 
other two persons into unity witli the Father. With the philosophical postulate of 
the simplicity of God was blended the religious postulate of the personality of 
God, a point regarding which indeed Augustine never got to have theoretically 
clear views. Here accordingly the other two " persons " had to be fused, and in 
this way originated the logical work of art represented by his doctrine of the 
Trinity, which no one had taught him and which appeared even to himself to be 
so difficult that he did not count on its being understood by outsiders (Reuter, p. 384). 
Prudentius (see, e.g.^ Cath. XL 13 sq.) has a very ancient doctrine of the Trinity^ 
which partly recalls that of TertuUian and partly that of Marcellus. 

' The Father Himself is only relatively principium, the Son and the Holy 
Spirit are also to be termed principium ; but they form together one princi* 
pium (V. 13). The statement accordingly holds good: "fatendum est, patrem 
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Trinity ' inasmuch as the procession of the Spirit from Father 
and Son implied in it could never be regarded as the procession 
from two First Principles. The first mention of the doctrine 
after Augustine is in the Confession of Faith of a Synod of 
Toledo which probably met in 447, hardly in 400, "paracletus 
a patre filioque procedens" (Hahn, § 97) and in the words of 
Leo I. (ep. ad Turib. c. i): " de utroque processit "; see further 
the so-called Athanasian Creed and the Confession of the Synod 
of Toledo in the year 589 (Reccared's Confession, Hahn, § 106). 
It was at this Synod that the "filioque" was first put into the 
text of the Creed of Constantinople, which had probably then 
•or shortly before first reached Spain. We have no further 
information regarding the reception it met with ; " it is likely 
that in opposition to the West Gothic Arianism there was a 
desire to give expression to the doctrine of the equality of 
Father and Son. From Spain the addition reached the Carlo- 
vingian Frankish Empire, " and already in the first decades of 
the ninth century it had been there embodied in the official 
form of the Creed — by the order of Charles the Great. In 
Rome the Augustinian doctrine of the Holy Spirit had indeed 
been long ago sanctioned, but as late as the beginning of the 
ninth century the Creed as accepted there was still without 
that addition, as the table constructed by Leo III. and his 
- answer to the Frankish ambassadors in the year 809 prove. 
Soon after this, however, — when and under what circumstances 
it is impossible to say — it was adopted into the Creed in Rome 
too; see the ordo Romanus de div. ofif. (Max Bibl. Patr. XIII., 

€t filium principium esse spiritus sancti, non duo principia." It is, however, worthy 
•of note that Augustine in this very place (V. 14) rejects the view that the Son 
•was bom of the Holy Spirit also. 

' It seems to have appeared again in the teaching of Priscillian as avowed 
Modalism ; see the Anathemas of the Spanish Synod of 447 in Hefele, op. cit. II., 
P- 3°7 f.) and Leo I., ep. ad Turibium. 

- See the Acts of the Council in Mansi IX., pp. 977—1010, Gams, K. Gesch. 
Spaniens II. 2, p. 6 ff., Hefele III., p. 48 ff. Rosier (Prudentius, p. 362 ff.) regards 
the Confession in question as being that of the Council of 400. 

3 The first controversy, (with the Easterns,) arose at the Council of Gentilly in 
the year 767, Already in the libri Carolini the East is censured for not accepting 
the filioque. 
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p. 677a), which perhaps belongs to the second half of the 
ninth century, and the controversy with Photius. ' > 

So far as popular Christian thought is concerned, the Cappa- 
docian manner of formulating the doctrine exercised in the end 
a more decisive influence even in the West than the Augusti- 
nian view which dissolves the persons into conceptions and 
leaves little room for the play of ordinary or pictorial thought. 
But for the Church and for Science ^ Augustine's view came to 
be authoritative. What contributed most to this result was the 
fact that it was embodied as the doctrine of Athanasius in a 
formula which came to have the authority of a universal and 
binding Confession of Faith. It is extremely probable that the 
so-called Athanasian Creed, so far as the first half of it is con- 
cerned, is a Galilean Rule of Faith explanatory of the Creed 
of Nicaea. As such it was from the fifth century onwards, by 
means of the theology of Augustine and Vincentius of Lerinum,. 
gradually made into a course of instruction for the clergy, i.e.^ 
the monks, suitable for being committed to memory. As a 
regula fidei meant to explain the Nicene Creed it was called 
" fides catholica " or " fides Athanasii ", though it had other names 
also, and perhaps as early as 500 it began with the words 
" Quicunque vult salvus esse." It is probable that in the course 
of the sixth century it essentially received its present technical 
form in Southern Gaul where the West-Gothic Spanish Arianism 
still continued to provoke opposition. In the middle of the sixth 
century it, or at least a recension very similar to it, was already 
current as the authoritative course of instruction for the clergy 
in Southern Gaul, and was together with the Psalms learned by 
heart. It got into the decisions of single Councils from the 
Psalm-books and breviaries of the monks and clergy, in so far 
as the practice had here begun of appealing to single state- 
ments in this rule of faith. Starting from here it gradually 
came to be the Confession of the Frankish Church in the eighth 
and ninth centuries. It was perhaps then that the second 
Christological half was added, the origin of which is completely 

' See Abelard, Sic et Non IV., p. 26 sq. ed. Cousin, and the works cited above ; 
in addition KoUner, Symbolik I., p. i f., p. 28 ff. 

° See Erigena's doctrine of the Trinity, which is entirely drawn from Augus- 
tine, de div. nat. I. 62, II. 32, 35, homil. in prolog, ev. sec. Joann. 
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wrapped in obscurity ; it was of course put together before 
the ninth century. The Prankish Church by its relations 
with Rome was the means of communicating the Creed as the 
Confession of Athanasius to the entire Western Church during 
the period from the ninth to the eleventh centuries. As Rome 
and — through Rome — the West finally received the Gallico- 
Frankish form of the so-called Apostles' Creed and gave up 
the primitive Apostles' Creed, so too Rome adopted as a second 
Creed the Gallico-Frankish statement of the Augustinian doctrine 
of the Trinity. This, at any rate, is the relatively most probable 
view that can be taken of the obscure history of the origin 
and reception of the sO-called Athanasian Creed. ' The three 

• For the older works on the Athanasian Creed which begin with the disquisi- 
tion of Voss (1642), see Kbllner, Symbolik I., p. 53 ff. In more recent times, besides 
Caspari, the Eoglish, who use the Creed at divine service and nevertheless have 
come to feel it to be inconvenient, have published valuable discussions on it; see 
Ffoulkes The Athan. Creed, 1871 ; Swainson, The Niceae and Apost. Creeds, etc., 
1875 ; Ommaney, Early History of the Athan. Creed, 1875 ; two prize-essays by 
Peabody and Courtney Stanhope Kenny, 1876, which are known to me only from 
the Jena Lit. Ztg., 1877, No. 21. In addition the discussions on the Utrecht Psalter 
by Hardy (1874), Aratz (1874), and Springer (1880). It is since the non-Athanasian 
origin of the Creed has been established beyond doubt both on internal and 
external grounds, that positive work has begun to be done, and this has not yet 
been brought to a conclusion. The question as to how far its transmission in 
writing takes us back has already been the subject of important controversies. It is 
doubtful if the manuscript takes us back as far as the time of Charles the Great or 
Charles the Bald. But the question of origin cannot be decided by the settlement of this 
point. Swainson gives 850 as the date of its origin — amongst the Neustrian clergy — and 
sees in it a piece of intentional deception. Ffoulkes endeavours to prove that it originated 
at the end of the eighth century and is also inclined to believe there was deception in 
the matter ; Caspari suggests the sixth century ; others go as far back as the fifth, 
beyond the middle of which, at any rate, we cannot, for internal reasons, go. The 
question of origin is a complicated one since the Rule of Faith originated by stages 
and only gradually came to be authoritative. There is no reason for thinking of 
deception. What I have given in the text is based on independent studies, but to 
describe these at length would take us too far. The most certain traces seem to me to 
point to Southern Gaul, and North Africa may also have had something to do with it. 
The Athanasian Creed does not belong to the same category as the pseudo-Isidorian 
Decretals as Swainson holds ; nor was it set up by Charles the Great as a sharp 
boundary line between East and West, which is the view of Ffoulkes; on the 
contrary, it was a syllabus of instruction based on the doctrine of Athanasius, which 
in uncritical times was turned into a creed of Athanasius. The necessity for a 
detailed creed of this kind was coincident with the desire to possess a compendium 
of the sacred paradoxes of Augustine and at the same time a sharp weapon against 
the Trinitarian, i.e , Arian, errors which had for so long haunted the West. 
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so-called ecumenical Creeds are consequently all "apocryphal." 
The Apostles' Creed did not originate with the Apostles, though 
so far as its basis is concerned, it belongs to the post- Apostolic 
age; the Nicene-Constantinopolitan Creed originated neither in 
Nicaea nor in Constantinople, but in Jerusalem or Cyprus, 
though it got its main contents froni Nicaea; the ^thanasian 
Creed is not the work- of Athanasius. Nor are they ecumenical, 
on the contrary it is at most the Nicene-Constantinopolitan 
Creed which can be so termed' since the East knew nothing 
of the other two. 

The doctrine of the Trinity in the Athanasian Creed is strictly 
Augustinian, and yet it has certain traits which are not to be 
traced either to Augustine or to Vincentius. No other Creed 
went so far in the development of the doctrine of the Trinity 
as an article of faith necessary to salvation, as this one. This 
can be explained- only by the fact of its having originated in 
mediaeval times. The Franks regarded the Faith handed down 
to them by the ancient Church simply as a legal statute, and 
accordingly only required faith in the Faith, obedience, that is, 
fides implicita therefore, since they did not yet possess what 
was required for a religious or philosophical appropriation of 
the system of belief. Under the form oi fides implicita, how- 
ever, i.e., a faith of obedience, the most developed theology 
can be looked for from every one. In the Athanasian Creed 
as a Creed we have the transformation of the doctrine of the 
Trinity as an article of Faith to be inwardly appropriated, 
into an ecclesiastical legal statute on the observance of which 
salvation depends. "' 

' The Armenian Church possesses a Creed which is closely akin to the Creed 
of Constantinople; but not identical with it. 

2 The Creed is in Hahn, § 81. Careful attention has been bestowed on the 
separate statements by those who have investigated the subject, and their origin has 
been ascertained. The verses g — 12 are not to be directly traced to Augustine. Four 
times over in the Creed salvation is made dependent on carefully defined belief. 
This is not like Augustine; see ep. 169. 4. He did not Intend his amplifications 
of Trinitarian doctrine to be taken as Church doctrine (de trin. I. 2). The most 
recent worli on the Creed is in Lumby's History of the Creeds, third ed., 1887. 
Lumby comes to tlie conclusion based on a very careful examination of the MSS., 
and tradition, that the Creed in its present shape is not older than the time of 
Charles tlie Bald. 
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For Athanasius the fundamental religious thought was the 
■"'O^ooua-w?", and just because of this he could not treat it 
technically. For the Cappadocians the '"Oi^oowiog" and the 
doctrine of the Trinity came to be the sum of theological 
knowledge. For the Westerns after Augustine these doctrines 
became a sacred legal statute, to which, above all, obedience 
must be rendered. This is the course of things which is constantly 
repeated in the history of religion. Men pass from the religious 
thought to the philosophical and theological doctrinal proposi- 
tion, and from the doctrinal proposition which requires know- 
ledge to the legal proposition which demands obedience, or to 
the sacred relic the common veneration for which constitutes 
a bond of union for the community, whether it be that of the 
nation, the state, or the Church. And thus the process of for- 
mulating comes to have an ever-increasing importance, and the 
Confession with the mouth becomes the foundation of the 
Church. But in reference to this the Valentinian Herakleon 
had as early as the second century correctly remarked :— 

"There is an agreement in faith and Ufe on the one hand 
and in word on the other; the agreement in word is also an 
agreement based on authorities which many hold to be the 
only agreement, though this is not a sound opinion; for hypo- 
crites can subscribe to this kind of agreement." ('Of/,oXorixv 
moii rhv fA-sv iv t^ Trhrsi ko.) TroXirsict:, tvjv §f sv (pavf vj ;/,h 
ouv iv Cpav^ oi^oXoyiot, k<x) stt) tuv £^ou(Tiaiv yivsTXi, vjv iJ^ovvjV 
ofio^^oyixv vjyouvTdi sJvtxi ol 57-oAAc/, oiix uyiui;- ^uvxvrixi §£ T^urijy 
Tyjv ojJt^oXoyixv vm) ol UTroapiTcti ofiO^oysTv.) 



CHAPTER II. 

THE DOCTRINE OF THE PERFECT LIKENESS OF THE NATURE 

OF THE INCARNATE SON OF GOD WITH THAT OF 

HUMANITY. 

While the question whether the Divine which had appeared 
on the earth was identical with the supreme Godhead, was 
still agitating men's minds, the second question arose as to 
the nature of the union of the Divine in Christ with humanity. 
In this question, comprising as it does two closely connected 
problems, the problem, namely, as to the character of the 
humanity of Christ, and the problem as to how the union of 
divinity and humanity is to be conceived of, that which con- 
stituted the supreme concern of Greek theology has its culmi- 
nation. It accordingly had already necessarily emerged in the 
Arian controversy, for it was in reference to the thought of 
the union of Godhead and humanity that the whole controversy 
was carried on by Athanasius. ' 

The problem was not a new one; on the contrary, it had 
already engaged the attention of the old theologians who had 
carried on the struggle against Marcion and Valentin/ and 
since the time of Irena;us it had occupied a central place in 
men's thoughts. The doctrine that the flesh of Christ was 
actual human flesh had been for long an established one, * 

1 See Vol. III., Chap. VI. 

2 The Valentinians themselves had already handled it with supreme technical 
skill, though no unanimity was attained in their own schools. With them the whole 
stress was laid on complicated distinctions within the person of Christ. On tlie 
other hand, all the elements of the composite nature of Jesus Christ were by some 
of the leaders of the schools elevated to the heavenly sphere. 
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although platonising theologians still continued to find it possible 
to combine with it dogmatic thoughts and a refined Valentian- 
ism ; ' in fact, no single outstanding Church teacher really accepted 
the humanity in a perfectly unqualified way. Further than that 
it was necessary to believe in an actual "incarnation of the 
Logos" {crxpnaiini; rov T^oyov) all else was uncertain. What in , 
the way of intensification or modification the conception of the 
(7«p^ was susceptible of in order still to rank as human flesh, 
was a point which was as uncertain as the question as to the 
relation between irxp^ and avipcoirog, and as the other question ' 
as to whether the <Txp^ must maintain itself as such in union 
with the Divine and whether it could or could not do this. 
All the Christological problems which had before given rise to . 
controversies with the Gnostics returned in a more subtle form, 
since it was still possible to posit a real (7(kp^ of Christ in the 
statement of the problem, and then actually to do away with 
it again in the course of speculation. 

A Christological theory had undoubtedly been propounded 
by Origen, according to which the presence of a human soul 
also in Jesus is to be expressly admitted. Others before him 
had long ago demanded this, perhaps partly because they al- 
ready felt that everything turned on the human personal life, 
and that a human body without a soul involves a merely seeming 
humanity, though they did not actually draw the logical conclu- 
sions.^ But the theory of Origen was not determined by this 
thought alone. He was also influenced by a cosmological postulate. 
He required a middle term between the Logos and matter to 
bind them together, and this was to be found in the human 
soul of Christ, concerning which he taught that it had not shared 
in the general antemundane fall of the spirits. * Moreover, he 
was certainly acute enough to perceive that the free human 
will also must be located in the personality of Christ and that 
Holy Scripture aflfirms that it is. But his theory of the human 

1 So, above all, the Alexandrians. 

2 See I Clem, ad Cor. 49, 6 : to aliicc aWou 'iSwuev t/Vep viiiSv 'Ii^a-oui Xfia-rii . . . 
xai TJjv o-afxa Cxsp t?? o-apxo? iil-iav nai Ti(V 4/u%i)V i/VJf rHv 4/vx«v iiiiSv. 
Iren. V. I. i : t^ iSioi a'/iiari ^uTpanrai-ihau iii&i roS xvpiov xx) S6vroi; Tijv ^vx>iv 
vvif tSS\i iiiiSTifm v|/i/z«» xui T^v o-apxa T^v ixvrov anl tSv iiiJ.ST£fm rapxiiv. 

' For details, see Vol. II., p. 369 ff- 
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soul and of the nature of the union of the divine and human 
in Christ scarcely passed beyond the circle of his own pupils. ' 
It was too closely connected with the most peculiar and most 
questionable fundamental presuppositions of the great philosopher 
and was also too difficult to win approval. Even in Alexandria 
in the time of Alexander and Athanasius it would appear that 
attention was no longer given to Origen's way of putting the 
doctrine ; in those cases in which his view was retained its effect 
at best was merely still further to increase the elasticity of all 
the conceptions attached to the person of Jesus. 

The general stagnation which marked theology in the first 
half of the Fourth Century, shewed itself no less in the different 
views of the Incarnation than in the doctrine of the Godhead 
of Christ. Most theologians contented themselves with the idea 
of the ensarkosis, and in connection with this clung to the most 
naive doketic views as regard details. ^ If this already involved 
a reassertion of the opinions held in the oldest theological 
schools which Christianity possessed, namely, the Valentinian, 
others went still further in reasserting these opinions and directly 

1 Hilary (de trinit. X. 22) will not entertain the idea of a human soul. His 
view of the origin of souls is certainly, speaking generally, creationist. "He has 
taken the soul from Himself which, moreover, was never communicated by men 
as something emanating from those who beget. . . . The soul of the body (of Christ) 
must have been from God." 

" The detailed discussions of Hilary amongst other things (de trinitate) shew 
the length to which these doketic views had gone and the extent to which they 
had spread. According to him the body of Christ was exalted above all vaSyf and 
always took these upon itself voluntarily only. The normal condition of the body 
of Christ was always tlie condition of glorification, the appearance in ordinary 
material form with the ordinary needs was on every occasion a voluntary act 
(X. 23, 25: '"in natura Christi corporis infirmitatem naturae corporeae non fuisse" 
etc.). Christ in Gethsemane did not tremble and pray for himself, but for his 
disciples (X. 37, 41) He did not feel pain; His sufferings affected Him as an arrow 
passes through fire and air (X. 23). His nature was absolutely incapable of suffer- 
ing. Amongst the confused ideas of Hilary, that of a depotentiation of the Logos 
by an act of self-emptying, is also met with. But the passages to which the modem 
supporters of the kenotic theory appeal (de trin. IX. 14, XI. 48, XII. 6) are not in 
place ; for when Hilary is dealing with the idea of self-humiliation he always takes 
back in the second statement what he has asserted in the first, so that the unchangeable- 
ness of God may not suffer. Hence the statement : " Christus in forma dei manens 
formam serve accepit." This statement . must be taken along with the strongly 
kenotic statements of Hilary. 
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taught the doctrine of the heavenly tri,:? of Christ, ' the Homousia 
of this (Txp^ with the Godhead of the Logos, and so on. ^ Others 
adopted the theory of a transformation. According to them the 
(Tixp^ originated with the Logos Himself, who in view of its 
appearance or manifestation, by an act of transformation made 
for Himself a body capable of suffering and thus in part re- 
nounced His own nature. We can trace the influence here of 
the old monarchian theologoumena of the uioTrxrap who is 
incapable of suffering when He wills and capable of suffering 
when He wills. ' Speculative Pantheistic views, such as afterwards 
plainly reappeared amongst the Monophysites and which had 
formerly been propounded by the Gnostics, may already have 
been in existence at this time, ideas such as those of the moment 
of finitude in the essence of God Himself, and of the Cosmos 
as the natural body of the Godhead. In opposition to these 
views some taught the doctrine of a perfect incarnation {ivxvSpdi- 
TTijiTig), feeling probably that a mere ensarkosis or appearing in 
the flesh was not sufficient. But they were perfectly in the dark 
in regard to the question as to whether the Godhead really 
became a man or adopted human nature. As no one had yet 
decided this question, so no one knew whether the incarnate 
Logos had two natures or one, though the great majority clung 
to the idea of one nature without knowing, however, how to 
conceive of it. No one knew whether the Logos was blended 
with humanity or merely joined with it, whether He had trans- 
formed Himself into it or whether He had put it on as a dress 

' "Corpus cseleste" says Hilary himself, 1. c. X. 18. The Pauline speculations 
regarding the second Adam and the heavenly man, had come to have very 
disastrous consequences for the theologians of the Fourth and Fifth Centuries as they 
had already had for the Gnostics before them. By the attention which was given 
to these speculations the problem, which was otherwise already a complicated one, 
got into the direst confusion. It was, however, doketism in particular, both in its 
coarse and in its refined forms, which turned them to account, and modern theo- 
logians have shown a fondness for fishing in these muddy waters in order to 
extract from them their very different fancies regarding Christ as the heavenly 
type of humanity and as the ideal-man. 

2 See Vol. III., p. 299 ff. 

3 That the Logos himself formed His own body (from Mary) seems to have 
been the almost universal opinion; see Hilary X. 18 (also 22) "Christ Himself is 
the source of His body." 
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and dwelt in it as in a temple, whether in becoming man 
He had taken it up into the Godhead, or in deifying it had 
left its peculiar nature intact; or had not deified it at all, but 
had merely associated it with the Godhead. Further, no one 
knew in what way the Gospel statements were to be employed 
in connection with the complicated nature of the God-man. Was 
the flesh, the man, born of the Virgin Mary, or was the Logos 
born of her together with the flesh. Who suffers, who hungers, 
who thirsts, who trembles and is afraid, who asks and is anxious, 
who confesses his ignorance, who describes the Father as the 
only Good, who dies, the man or the God-man? And again: 
who does miracles, commands nature, forgives sins, in short, 
who is the Redeemer, God or the God-Man? There was no 
fixed, generally accepted answer. Further, no one was able to 
make any definite statement regarding the permanence of the 
humanity ' of Christ and its nature after the Resurrection, and yet 
the question as to the effect of the Incarnation turned entirely 
on this point. Finally, the question as to whether the Logos did 
or did not undergo a change owing to the Incarnation, was one 
on which complete uncertainty prevailed. The questions regarding 
exaltation, humiliation, depotentiation, assumption emerged and 
affected the always half-concealed fundamental question, as to 
the relation of the Divine and human generally. The theolo- 
gians, however, groped uncertainly about, and however paradox- 
ical many of the doctrines already were of a suffering without 
suffering, of a humiliation without humiliation, still the most 
paradoxical by no means passed yet for the most certain. ^ We 
can easily see that we are here at the very central point of 
the old Greek theology; at the time of the Nicene Creed this 
was, however, no rock, but a slippery bit of country shelving 
down on all sides. The religious thought : 0£o? (rxpKaSin; 5(" 

• See the peculiar doctrine of Marcellus in Zahn, Marcell., p. 177 f., given dif- 
ferently by Dorner and Baur. 

2 Examples of these disputed questions are supplied by all the writings of the 
Fathers dealing with the subject, down to the middle of the Fourth Century. A 
specially characteristic example is to be found in Philostorg., H. E., IX. 14. He tells 
us that in Constantinople, in the time of Valens, Demophilus, e.g^., preached to runec 
Tou vioO maxpuiiv Tjj hirtfri ei? to aJj}A«T«TOv xsxtupiixheti, as a drop of milk 
disappears when it trickles into the ocean. 
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yifixg, — God made flesh for us, — stood firm, but the theology which 
sought to grasp it slipped off" it at every point. How could it 
possibly be put in intelligible conceptions so long as theologians 
concerned themselves with the "Natures"! A human nature 
made divine which nevertheless remains truly human, is a con- 
tradictio in adjecto. What those in after times succeeded in doing 
was accordingly not to give a clear explanation, but simply a 
paraphrase which as formulated was by no means perfectly 
suited to express the thought, and whose value consisted in this, 
that it surrounded the speculative theologians with a hedge and 
prevented them from falling into abysses. 

The Christological problem, however, as it was treated in the 
ancient Church was not only connected in the closest way 
with the Trinitarian, and, further, had not only the element of 
contradiction in common with it, but it also in the last resort 
issued in the same formulae. If in the case of the latter the 
singular of the substance or nature and the plurality of the 
persons were the accepted terms, it was the reverse way in 
the case of the other, where the accepted terms came finally to 
be the plurality of the substances and the unity of the persons. 
The distinction between "Nature" and "Person" was also the 
subject of discussion in both cases. That this distinction, with 
which the West had been long acquainted without, however, 
using it as a speculative starting-point, supplied the means of 
•escape from the difficulties connected with both problems, 
theologians had begun to perceive as early as the middle of 
the Fourth Century, though undoubtedly in a slow and hesitating 
fashion. This was the anchor to which they fastened themselves, 
although it was not supplied by any philosophy; they had to 
provide it for themselves. While, however, so far as the Trini- 
tarian problem was concerned, the distinction once introduced 
■quickly established itself in the East, it was a century before it 
triumphed there as regards the Christological problem, and this 
triumph, far from uniting the parties, permanently separated them. 

What is the explanation of this remarkable phenomenon? It 
may be said that neither in connection with the Trinitarian 
question did the perfect unity of the substance succeed in 
establishing itself (see pp. 120, 125) ; but it very nearly did so, and 
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the controversy accordingly ceased. Why then did the formula 
of the unity of the person not in the same way prove satisfactory 
in connection with the Christological problem.? 

This question may already be raised here, though it cannot 
be settled till the next chapter. Attention must, hoj^ever, be 
directed to one point. The antecedents of the "solution" of the 
Trinitarian and Christological problem which proved victorious 
in the Eastern Church and consequently in the Catholic Church 
generally, are to be found only partly in the East; it was 
naturalised in the West. The Tertullian who in the work " adv. 
Prax. " created the formula of the "una substantia" and the 
"tres personae", in the same work constructed the formulae of 
the " utraque substantia (duplex status non confusus — this is the 
xtrvyxuToig — sed conjunctus) in una persona" (the substance of 
two kinds in one person, the twofold state not confused but 
joined together in one person) ; " duae substantise in Christo Jesu, 
divina et humana" (two substances in Christ Jesus, divine and 
human) ; " salva est utriusque proprietas substantiae in Christo 
Jesu " (the property of each substance in Christ Jesus is not 
interfered with). ' He thus laid the foundation for the formally 
similar treatment of both problems, and created the terminology 
which was accepted by the East after more than two hundred 
years. Had he the same interest in the Christological problem 
as the later Eastern theologians had.? Was the deification of 
humanity a matter of importance to him? By no means. And 
what philosophy did he make use of? Well, no philosophy at 
all; on the contrary, ke used the method of legal fictions. By 
the aid of the distinction current among jurists between " sub- 
stance " and "person" he with great facility explained and 
securely established as against the Monarchians both the ancient 
ecclesiastical and, par excellence. Western formula, " Christus 
deus et homo", and also the formula, "pater, filius et spiritus 
sanctus — unus deus." Substance — for Tertullian never uses the 
word "nature" — is in the language of the jurists not anything 
personal, but rather corresponds to "property" in the sense of 
possession, or to the essence as distinguished from the manifesta- 
tion or " status " ; the person again is not in itself anything 

' See Vol. II., p. 280 ff. and above, p. 121. 
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substantial, but the subject or individual as capable of entering 
into legal relations and possessing property, who can quite well 
possess different substances, just as on the other hand it is 
possible for one substance to be in the possession of several 
persons. Tertullian introduced these legal terms into theology. 
That this is what they were in his use of them, and not 
philosophical terms, is shewn by the words themselves, shewn 
too by the application made of them and by the utter disregard of 
the difiSculty which their application must necessarily create for 
every philosophical thinker. And it was these legal fictions 
which the East had to accept as philosophy, i.e., theology, or 
change into philosophy! This became the basis of the "philo- 
sophy of revelation. " (!) This was more than the boldest Neo- 
Platonic philosophy in its strangest intellectual phantasies had 
ever asked. No wonder that difficulties were made about accepting 
it, especially when, besides, it did not cover what was still the 
preponderating interest of the Faith, the interest in the deifica- 
tion of humanity. People always shrank from positing an o\i<jia, 
oivu7ro<TTot,TO(;, a substance without an hypostasis, because when 
used in reference to a living being it was simply absurd, and 
because the unity of the person of Christ, "salva utriusque 
substantiae proprietate ", gave no security for the unity of the 
Godhead and humanity. The jurist Tertullian, however, could 
manage quite well with "person" and substance", as if the 
distinction between them were self-evident, because he did not 
here develop the logical results of the doctrine of redemption, 
but gave expression ' to a matter of fact which was ostensibly 

• The Westerns did the same after him; amid all the odd ideas that some of 
them produced they always clung to the humana at divina substantia, to the filius 
dei et filius hominis, and this distinction which had been supplied by the Creed, 
together with the unity of the person, became for them the rudder when it came 
to be a question of sailing through the stormy waves which had arisen in the 
East. See already Novatian, then Hilary, Ambrose, Augustin, Leo I. and also the less 
important theologians. It is extremely characteristic that Vincentius (Comm. 17, 18) 
still uses not the designation two natures, but two substances, and as against Apol- 
linaris he finds the thesis perfectly sufficient "that Christ had two substances, the 
one divine, the other human, the one from the Father, the other from His Mother." 
Hilary very frequently employs the expressions "utraque natura", "persona"; he 
also writes de trin. IX. 14 : " utriusque naturae persona." In the " Statuta ecclesis 
antiqua" (Mansi III., p. 950) we have: "qui episcopus ordinandus est, antea exami- 

10 
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contained in the Creed, and because he did not, properly 
speaking, indulge in philosophical speculation, but applied the 
artificial language of the jurists. If we accordingly perceive that 
many centuries afterwards, the philosophical-realistic method of 
handling the main problem was in Western scholasticism completely 
displaced by a formal-logical or legal method of treatment, there 
is nothing surprising in this ; for the foundation of such a method 
of handhng the problem was in fact laid by Tertullian. 

Irenaeus had already clearly discerned and plainly expressed 
the thought of the most perfect union. The great Western theo- 
logians about the year 200 were further advanced in respect 
of Christology in consequence of the struggle with Gnosticism 
and Patripassianism, than the East was a hundred years later.' 
But what they had secured in the heat of battle did not possess 
even in the West itself any general validity ; while in the East 
the greatest uncertainty reigned, having been brought in by the 
"scientific" Christology of Origen.^ It delayed or threw back 
the development, which had certainly begun in a strictly scientific 
form. Thus at the beginning of the Fourth Century the East had 
once more to take up the question entirely anew. If we are to 
estimate correctly what was finally accomplished, it must not 
be measured by the Gospel, but by the dead state of things 
which had prevailed a hundred years before. 



The assertion of Arius and his pupils that the Logos took 
only a human body gave the impulse to renewed consideration 
of the problem. Like Paul of Samosata the Lucianists would 
have nothing to do with two natures, but they taught the doc- 
trine of one half-divine nature which was characterised by 

netur ... si incamationem divinam non ia patre neque in spiritu s. factam, sed in 
filio tantum credat, ut qui erat in divinitate dei patris filius, ipse fieret in homine 
hominis matris filius,. deus verus ex patre, homo verus ex matre, camera ex matris 
visceribus habens et animam humanam rationalem, simul in eo ambse naturae, i.e., 
deus et homo, iina persona, unus filius, unus Christus." For details see below. 
1 See Vol. II., p. 27s ff. 

- Nevertheless he strongly emphasised the thought of the deification of the 
human nature. On the other hand it is possible to attribute to him a doctrine of 
two natures. 
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human feelings, limited knowledge and suffering.' Like Paul 
of Samosata they also found fault with the orthodox on the 
ground that their Christology led to the assumption of two 
Sons of God or two natures; for these were still regarded as 
identical. The reply made by the orthodox at first to this 
charge lacked theological precision. Just because Athanasius 
was as much convinced of the necessity of the Incarnation {ivtxv- 
^pcoTTija-tg) as of the unity of the personality of Christ as Redeemer, 
he did not put the doctrine in fixed formulae. On the one hand, 
as against Arius, he made a sharp distinction between what the 
God and what the man in Christ had done, in order to keep the 
Logos Omoousios free of everything human ; on the other hand, 
however, he wished the divine and human to be thought of as 
a perfect unity; for it is to a strictly unifona being that we 
owe our salvation, the Word made flesh, the Xoyog trapKcaki?.' 

1 Most instructive in this connection is the otherwise interesting Creed of Eudox- 
ius of Constantinople (Caspari, Quellen IV., p. 176 ff.) : Tia-rsuoi^ev s'l^ 'ivx, tov 
fiovov aKiiifjdv, ®£0V xcci ■KXTipa, Ti)v fj^v^jv (^iirn uykn^Toi xxi aTrxrofce, on iJ.itShx 
irs^eiv 7rs(pvx£v w? ivaya^s^^xt/icf xai £>i 'iia xvpiov, tov vi'6v, sua-sfiij hx rou irs^eiv 
TOV frxTspx, xai {JLOvoyevvi i-ih, xpsirrova Traa-i^c t^c /.jet' aurdv xrlereox;, v foiT^roxot 
$s, '6rt TO h^xtpsrov xxt TrpaiTttrTdv sa-Ti rafv XTttrfMciTaiv, trupxoiHvTCe, ol/x svxvSpai- 
vvifTCDiTct, oVts yap ipi/pjiiv civSpavivtiv avei^.ii<pev, k^Ku iriip^ yiyovev^ 'Ax Six a-xpxoi 
To'ii xvSpdvon; die Six 7rxpx'!rsTX(TiiXT0( ®£o; -^ftfv ;Kpi</it«T/(rji' oil Sio <pv(j-si(;, £7r£< 
liif teAew; viv 'xvSpuTTOf;, «AA' xvti ypv^^f ©£05 Iv <rxpxi- i^i'x to ii^ov xxtx trvvHriv 
ipviri^' 7rx6iiT0i; 3i^ oixovofiixv oVts yxp ^v^i^i; tj truiMXTOt; 7rx$6vT0Q tov x6a-[zov rai^siv 
sSuvxto' ^ATTOxpivEtrSaia-xv oZv, Tui; 6 wx&^to^ xxi Qvi^TOQ t^ xpeiTTOVi tovtuv @ea, 
TTxSovi; r£ xxi ixvxTOV sttsxsivx, Svvxtxi ehxi Siioouirioi. In the same way Eunomius, 
see Epiph. H. 69. 19, Ancor. 33. 

" Curiously enough Athanasius throughout merely touched on the Christology 
of Arius. He afterwards stated his views in greater detail in opposition to Apolli- 
naris, see Atzberger, Logoslehre d. h. Athan., p. 171 ff. In the "Orations against 
the Arians " the distinction between the divinity and humanity of Christ is brought 
prominently forward. The unity is next secured again by means of the deceptive 
formula that the flesh of the Logos was just his own flesh, his humanity (Orat. 
III. 32 : "oflev Tyg o-xpxot; Trxtrxovtrtiq ovx §v sxtoq TxvTvti 6 ^dyo^' Six tovto yxp 
xliTov AeysTxt to ttxSo^) 5 see also the particularly characteristic word iStovoi^ffti; 
used for the assumption of the flesh. In the case of Athanasius it may already be 
very clearly seen that it was not religious feeling, but solely the biblical tradition 
regarding Christ (His weakness and His capacity for being affected in a human way,) 
which led him in the direction of the doctrine of the two natures. That tradition 
was a serious stumbling-block. But Athanasius used neither the formula "Ji/o 
()>i/9-£<;" nor the other "^/« <pvri(". (See also Renter, Ztschr. f. K.-Gesch. VI., p. 184 f.) 
He speaks of divinity and humanity or of 0Ed? ^6yoe and <raf|. So far as I know 
the formula fiix (pva-iQ was brought into use by ApoUinaris, while, so far as I know, 
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The prolix amplifications of Hilary ' were still more uncertain, 
so much so that there was some justification for the charge 
brought against orthodoxy by its opponents, that it led to 
a division of the Son of God from the Son of Man. But 
Athanasius had not reflected on this; in this connection too 
he had stated the mystery simply and forcibly, frequently 
in the words of Irenaeus. The Logos not only had a man, did 
not only dwell in a man, but was man. He united what was 
ours with Himself in order to give us what was His. The 
Logos is not, however, thereby lowered, but on the contrary, the 
human is raised higher.^ The question as to the extent of 
what was comprised in the human nature was one which 
Athanasius did not think out. He preferred to speak of a 
natural union, an svcoa-ig (puaiKyi, in Christ, but in this connection 
he uniformly disregarded the human personality. The free will 
was the category used, roughly speaking, at that period to 
express what is called in modern times "human personality". 
But Athanasius had not yet thought of this term in connection 
with Christ, because he had not learned anything from Origen. 
In all probability he found in fact no problem here, but, like 
Irenseus, a comforting mystery which could not be other than 

we first meet with the other, the ivo (f>v<reii, in Origen, and next in the mouths of 
the Arians who reproached the orthodox with their use of it — with the exception 
of a doubtful fragment of Melito, where, moreover, we have Suo oha-tcu. The Cap- 
padocians were the first to make use of the expression again in attacking ApoUinaris, 
inasmuch as they made a sharp distinction between "two natures" and "two 
Sons". Owing to its use by the Cappadocians the formula of "two natures" had 
almost already become orthodox and had been regularly introduced into ecclesias- 
tical language, or, to put it otherwise, the tradition which had come down from 
Origen and the presence of which is scarcely anywhere noticeable in Athanasius 
himself, penetrated into the Church in connection with this matter also by means 
of the Cappadocians. Cyril himself accordingly employed the expression. Thus the 
problem raised by Renter, op. cit. 185 f, as to how it comes about that Cyril 
employs an Origenistic formula, which nevertheless is not to be found in Athana- 
sius, is solved. We have to remember that there was a revival of Origenism in 
consequence of the theological work of the Cappadocians. For the rest " iuo 
tfiva-eii; " as distinguished from " duo substantise " is to be regarded as a realistic 
speculative formula. 

' See especially lib. X. de trinit., Domer I., pp. 1037 — 1071. 

^ See the collection of passages referring to the matter in Domer I., pp. 948 — 
955. The Arian doctrine of the o-wfta av|/w%ov of Christ had already been combated 
by Eustathius, see Domer, op. cit. 966 — 969. 
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it was. He did not see that the mind must necessarily go 
astray on this matter either in the direction of the Gnostic 
doctrine of two natures or in that of the doctrine of unity, in 
the sense in which it was held by Valentinian, the doctrine of a 
heavenly humanity, or in the sense in which it was held by 
Arius. He believed that the doctrine of one composite being 
-would serve his purpose which in any given case allowed of 
the distinction being made between what belonged to the 
divinity and what belonged to the humanity respectively. 
Neither did the great theologian who attached himself to 
Athanasius — namely, Marcellus — perceive yet the full difficulty of 
the problem. His energetic and practical theology could, how- 
ever, only bring him nearer to the doctrine of a complete 
unity. The Logos is the Ego of the Personality of Christ ; 
the nature which serves as an organ for the incarnate Logos 
and gives outward expression to his self-manifestation, is im- 
personal. The Logos is the hepysix "hpoiirriXTi, the divine energy ; 
the body is the matter which is moved by it, which is trans- 
formed into a perfect instrument for the Logos. Marcellus was 
still further than Athanasius from assuming the existence of 
two separate, independent natures. He does indeed incident- 
ally attack the Arian idea of the unity and he also employs 
the expression avvxCpsia, connection, for the union of the Logos 
with humanity, but at bottom he sees at every point in the 
incarnate God-Logos a perfect unity. ' He thus thought about 
the matter as the great Christologist did after him, who first 
felt the difficulty of the problem and created a formula which 
did not harm Greek religious feeling, but rather gave it a secure 
basis, and which in doing this nevertheless left unnoticed an 
element of tradition which was indeed concealed, but was not 
to be rooted out. 

■ Apollinaris of Laodicea^ whose divine teachers were Pytha- 
goras, Plato, and Aristotle, who had learned froni Athanasius, 

1 See Domer I., p. 871 ff.; Zahn, Marcell., pp. 155—165. 

3 Draseke, Zeitfolge d. dogmat. Schriften des A. v. Laod. (Jahrb. f. protest. 
Theol., 1887, Part 4). The same author, Apoll. v. Laodicea, nebst einem Anhange, 
Apollinarii Laod. qu^ supersunt dogmatica (Texte u. Unters. z. Altchristl. Litt. 
Gesch. VII, 3, 4) in addition Julicher in the Gott. Gel. Anz., 1893, No. 2. 
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whose theological method was the Aristotelian one, and who 
because of this had been strongly influenced by the Arian 
theology, the zealous and acute opponent of Origen and Por- 
phyry, the sober-minded exegete who preserved the most bril- 
liant traditions of the school of Antioch and had a reverence for 
the letter of Scripture, made it the task of his life to combat 
the Origenistic and Arian theologies, — their doctrine of the 
Trinity and their Christology. Nemesius and Philostorgius have 
termed him the most important theologian of his age,' and 
that in fact he was. The most striking proof of his impor- 
tance is supplied by the fact that many of his works create 
the impression of having been written in later centuries, so 
energetically has he thought out the Christological problem 
and overtaken the coming generations. His syllogistic-dialectic 
and his exegetic method is akin to that of the later Antiochi- 
ans, and consequently the Fourth Century possessed in Mar- 
cellus, Eunomius, ApoUinaris and the Antiochians a series of 
theologians, who, although not unacquainted with Plotinus and 
Origen, did not all the same adhere to the Origenistic, Neo-Platonic 
speculative views, theologians who were united by their employ- 
ment of the same philosophico-theological method, but who 
nevertheless arrived at wholly different results. ° 

_ 1 According to Suidas, referring back to Philostorgius, Athanasius seemed a 
child alongside of ApoUinaris, Basil, and Gregory of Nazianzus. 

2 The fullest account of the Apollinarian Christology (after Walch) is that given 
by Doruer I., p. 985 ff, (but of now Draselce). Since that account was written, 
however, thanks to the labours of Caspaii (Alte und neue Quellen z. Gesch. des 
Taufsymbols, 1879) and Draseke, a new and rich supply of material has been 
brought forward. These scholars have shewn that the ApoUinarians have foisted 
(from about 400) writings by their master on recognised authorities, such as Gregor. 
Thaum., Athanasius, Felix of Rome, Julius of Rome, in order to accredit their 
theology. We still possess the greater part of these writings; see Caspari, Quellen, 
IV., p. 65 fF. (on the kutx /iepoi w/u-t;;) ; Draseke in the Ztschr. f. K. Gesch. Vol. 
VI., VII., VIII., IX.; Jahrb. f. protest. Theol., IX., X., XIII.; Ztschr f. wiss. Theol., 
XXVI., XXIX., XXX., collected together in the Monograph (Texte u. Unters. VII. 
3, 4 by Loofs, Leontius von Byzanz, p. 92 ff.). The sources for ApoUinaris- 
previously known, i.e., the places where fragments are found, are besides Epiph., 
H. 77, Socrat., Sozora., the works of Athanasius (the genuineness of the work adv. 
ApoU. is disputed), of the Cappadocians, of Theodore and Theodoret.; see in. 
addition the resolutions of Councils from 362 onwards, Mai, Script. Vet. nova Coll. 
T. VII. Spicil. X. 2 and catenas. Epiphanius treated ApoUinaris in a friendly 
fashion, Athanasius corresponded with him, the Cappadocians at first revered hinv 
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Apollinaris in combating Arius and his changeable Christ, 
Xpiarog TpsTTTOi;, started by allowing that the assumption that in 
Christ the God-Logos who was equal in substance with God united 
Himself with a physically perfect man, necessarily led to the idea 
of two Sons of God, one natural and one adopted. ' A perfect God 
and a perfect man can never make a uniform being, "and in this 
he was in agreement with Paul of Samosata, Marcellus and the 
Arians. They constitute on the contrary a hybrid form, i.e., a 
fabulous Minotaur, a cross breed, etc. But if there is no such 
thing as a union between a perfect God and a perfect man, 
then, if these premises are valid, the idea of the incarnation of 
God which is the whole point in question, disappears. And 
further the unchangeableness and sinlessness of Christ disappears 
also, for changeableness and sin belong to the nature of the 
perfect m^n. We are, therefore, not to see in the Redeemer a 
perfect man, we are on the contrary to assume and believe 
that the Logos assumed human nature, namely, the animated 
ffcip^, but that He Himself became the principle of self-conscious- 
ness and self-determination (TTveuf^x) in this (7iip^. Freedom too 
is an attribute of the perfect man, but — this as against Origen — - 
Christ cannot possibly have possessed this freedom; for the 
Godhead in Him would have destroyed it. God, however, 
destroys nothing He has created.' 

Apollinaris sought to prove his doctrine out of the central 
convictions of Greek piety, and at the same time to establish 

and always held him in high respect, -flSiile the Arian theologians extolled him as 
their ablest opponent. Cf. on this Vincent., Common. 15 — 20. 

' Gregor. Aatir. 42. According to Apollinaris two knowing and willing beings 
could not possibly be united in one being. Here we can see the Antiochian tradi- 
tion which had come from Paul of Samosata : Svo riMia '^v yhsa-ixi oi Sui/arxi. 
(So Apollinaris according to what purports to be the work of Athanasius against 
him, I. 2 Migne, Vol. 26, p. 1096.) 

" Ei mSpaiTTa teAe/io iruvi^<pS>t 0eo5 t£Ae/o?, Svo eev ^rav, £15 //tv cpva-si vlb(@£ov, 
ih Si Seroi; (Draseke, Texte u. Unters. VII. 3, 4, p. 388). 

3 There are three theses which Apollinaris everywhere attacks, and from these 
we can easily understand what his own theology is. He wishes to disown (i) the 
view that there are two Sons, (2) the idea that Christ was an UvSpajroQ 'hisoi, the 
view he attributed to Marcellus, since heathens and Jews could also believe in a 
Christ of this kind, (3) the view that Christ was a free and therefore a changeable 
being. He accordingly directs his attacks (l) against the Gnostic division of Christ 
and Jesus, (2) against Paul, Marcellus, and Photinus, (3) against Origen and Arius. 
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it by Biblical and speculative arguments. In a lying age he 
stated it with the most refreshing candour. Everything that 
Christ had done for us God must have done, otherwise it has 
no saving power: "The death of a man does not abolish death " 
— /HvSpaTTOu- SxvxTO? 6u nxTxpysT tov &xvxrov. ' Everything that He 
did must be perfect else it avails us nothing. There is here 
thus absolutely no room for a human ego. This would do away 
with the redemption. If it had been present in Him, then Paul 
of Samosata would be right, and Christ would be merely an 
inspired man, xvSpcoTTog svSsog; but such a being cannot give us 
any help; for if he had not essentially united humanity with 
Himself how could we expect to be filled with the divine 
nature? Further, if he had been a man he would have been 
subject to weaknesses, but we require an unchangeable spirit 
who raises us above weaknesses.^ Therefore He must have 
assumed our nature in such a way that He made it the perfect 
organ of His Godhead and Himself became its voui; — the human 
nature of Christ "is not moved separately" — oil xiveTrxi l^ix^ov- 
Tui;. But this is also the doctrine of Scripture. It says that the 
Logos became flesh, and by this is denoted the animated body, 
not the voug. It does not say " He assumed a man ", but that " He 
was found as a man" — w? &v$pco7rog. It teaches that He appeared 
in the likeness of sinful flesh — iv ofioiwf/,»Ti a-xpicog xfixprixg, and 
was in the likeness or according to the likeness of men — iv 
ofioic!jf/,XTi xv&pdiTTuv or y.x6^ diAoiwTiv. It shews finally that there 
was in Him the most perfect unity of the human and the divine, 
so that it says of the humanity what holds good of the divinity 
and vice versa ; God was born and died, and so on. At the same 
time, however, the Godhead is not to be thought of as capable of 
suffering. Owing to the intimate union with the uxp^ which was 

' Autir. 51. 

" Athan. adv. ApoU. I. 2: 'ovov ri^noi 'dv$fU7roQ, ixei a/zxpria. It is just from 
the voSi; that sin springs. In addition Antir. 40, 51 : 'H o-apl SJeTto ctTfiTrrov voS, 

i^iaa-TUf ixvrif . . . Ov SvvuTXi tru^etv tov Koriiov 6 Hv^paivoi; [iiv Siv xai r^ xonif 
tSii avSpuTTuv ((ihfS vToxei'iiivoQ. We must accordingly seriously accept the thought 
that in Christ the Godhead was not a force, but to vTroxei/isvov. Antir. 39 : Ou 
a-w^srai to mifunvov yevof Si'' av«A;(4'Ei»? vpff xxi EfAou avflpw^rou, ^AA^ Six ■jTfOir- 
f~tiil/eaQ trapxo;. ApolUnaris was conscious that he was the first to perceive what the 
incarnation of God meant. 
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wholly and entirely its axp^, it shared in a complete fashion in 
the suffering, and the efficacy of redemption consists only in 
the fact that it did so share in it. And conversely the a-xp^ is 
entirely taken up into the nature of the Logos. " The flesh 
therefore is divine, because it is united with God, and it indeed 
■saves" — SsMi] xpa. (rap^, on Qsa irvvyjCp&vi no.) xurvi (/.h a-di^a.^ 
Starting from this ApoUinaris attempted to give his doctrine a 
speculative basis. This also rests on Scripture passages, but at 
the same time it refers back to a peculiar metaphysic. The 
attempt indeed to reach it was made long before his day, and. 
it is uncertain how far he himself followed it out, since those 
who tell us about it had here an occasion for special pleading. 
ApoUinaris starts from the Scriptural statement that Christ is 
the heavenly man, the second spiritual, heavenly Adam. (See 
also John III. 13.) Close upon this idea he, like Marcellus, puts 
in the more general idea of Aristotle that the divine is always 
related to the human as the moving to the moved. ° As such 

' ApoUinaris assumes the .existence in Clirist of what is indeed a composite 
nature, but which is nevertheless a nature possessing oneness. The ij.ix (pva-iQ toO 
Jioyov a-sa-apxai/ihit is liis formula (see the letter to the Emperor Jovian in Hahn, 
Symbole 2, § 120: o'/^joAoyou/iSv . . . ou Svo (pva-eii; tov 'hu vi'ov, /iiav tt foa-xuvtiriiv 
xai i^ixv aTpoa-xvv^rov^ iSAAa: fstav <pvtriv rov ®eov K6yov a-sa-xpxa{£svifv xcci Trpoo-- 
KViiav[zsv^v (/.STct T^ii trapKO^ avTQv luSi Trpo^xvv^a-si.) He, besides, expressly teaches 
that the trxpxuSsig oilx sa-riv 'srepog 'Trapa tov aa-aii^aroi''^ he demands a perfect 
^VTt(jLe^ia-Taff-tg rc3v ovofiarajv and he here reasons again mainly from the standpoint 
of Greek religious feeling : "AAAij; xai 'aMtiQ ohirixi; lum bIvui xai t^v avTyiv Trpoo-- 
xvvijirtv oiSsfiiTov, TavTEO-nv 'ffot^rov xau 'JTOi^fxaTOQ, &sov xxi av^puTov. Mix Ss vj 
"Trpoff-xvv^iTii; rov Xpia-TOv, xou xarot tovto sv t^ ivt hv6[iccri voetrai @£ot; xat iivSpuTroi;. 
Gux xpa 2^AA)< xai aAAv ol/a-iix 0eoi; xtei HvSpavoQ- aAAa fi/a xxree a-vvSsa-iv @tov 
vrpoc; o-ufzx avSpuTTivov^ or : aSvvxTOV rov avrov xai tt povxvv)^TOv iavrov stSsvxt xxi fj.^. 
'ASvvxtov apx rov ccItov elvai &e6v re xxi HvSpuTTOv e| oAoxAifpoi/, AAA' hv liovorifri 
■trvyxpxrov (^vasaii Ssixiig irsirxpxuiJLivm^ see still other passages in Domer I., p. 999 ff: 
■■The flesh must therefore be adored also ; for it constitutes an inseparable part of the one 
substance : ^ (Txp% rov xvpi'ov vpoirxvvsirxt xxSo 'h iirri Trpoa-uwov xxi 'h ^Sov fisr' xiirov. 

2 Mai VII., p. 70 (the letter of the ApoUinarian Julian) : 'Eu xivviroi xxi xxivvitov, 
ivepytfrixoS re xxi TrxStfrixov, rov Xpiirriv elvxi iJ.ixv ovirixv xxi (fiva-iv a-vvSsrov, ivi 
re xxi i^dvu xivov/ihtiv isf.viiJ.xrr xxi (ux evepyei'x rx t£ ixv/ixrx vsvomxsvxi xxi 
rce irxivi, //.ovoq xxi ^paroi; 6 vxriip iitiav 'A7roAA(V«p;(!; hcpi£y%xro, ro xsxpviifisvov 
vrxa-i Kxrxi^ariiTXt; /.ivtrrtiptov; see also 1. c, p. 301, where ApoUinaris himself has 
developed the thought of the one being (i'v ?'«ov) composed of the ruling moving prin- 
ciple of activity, and the a-c!iij.x, the passive principle : a-xpi, ®£ov a-xp% yevoiJ.hti,^S6via-ri 
tJ.srx rxSrx a-uvTshla-x ei? /u/av (pva-tv. P. 73 : OvSE/iix Sixi'ps(ri; rov Koyov xxi Tsj? 
e-upxoi xvroo ev iiixii (fiipsrxi ypx(px7i;- aAA' 'eirri nix (pvtrii;, nix vToo-rxtrii, nix hspysix. 

V 
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they stand opposed. This relation first reached perfect outward 
embodiment and manifestation in the word made flesh, the 
AflVo? (Txpaaidsk. But the Logos as "the mover" was from all 
eternity destined to become the Koyog a-xpxccSsig. He has always- 
been in mysterious fashion " mind incarnate " — vovg ha-xpKog, and 
"spirit made flesh" — Trvsufm (rxpxcoSsv. Therefore He could be 
and had to be the AoVo? (rapxaisig, the Logos made flesh. He 
certainly did not bring His flesh with Him from heaven, but 
He is nevertheless the "heavenly man " ; because it was intended 
that He should become flesh, His flesh is consubstantial with His. 
Godhead; His Godhead comprised within it the future moment 
of the incarnation from all eternity, because only thus was it 
destined to be in the most perfect way the authoritative prin- 
ciple, the vj'ysjj.oviKov, of the creature. And just for this reason 
the historical incarnation which cannot be denied, is the direct 
opposite of anything like the accidental and arbitrary inspiration 
of a man. It is the realisation of an idea which always had its 
reality in the essence of the Logos, the heavenly man, the 
mediator d^s/jori^g) between God and humanity. After the 
incarnation too everything in this heavenly man is divine; for 
death could be overcome only if it was God who suffered and 
died. The human is purely the passive element only, the organ 
of the Godhead and the object of redemption.' 

• ApoUinaris has not himself put in words those furtliest reaches of his specu- 
lations in any of the numerous confessional formulae of his which we possess., (See^ 
e.^,, the two Confessions in the kutx fiSpoi; vlimt.) Much, too, of what is said by 
Gregory in his letters to Kledonius and by Gregory of Nyssa in the Antir. may be- 
exaggerated, but as regards the main point Apollinaris's own words prove that he really 
went the length of attributing the moment of the crdf% in some form or other to- 
the Logos in the pre-temporal existence. He conceived of the nature of the Logos 
as that of the mediator; it was only by so conceiving of it that the fi/a tpva-tc; 
could get justice done to it, and he accordingly does not hesitate to take something 
from the Godhead itself, without detriment to its homousia. The essential charac- 
teristic of the weSiMt which the Logos is, consists in this, that it includes the idea 
of the mediator, i.e., the type of humanity. In this sense he could say: ^ i^'"' 
irafxuKrii; oil Tyjv appj^v avo tvh wctfHvov 'io-x^v (Antir. 15), or (c. 13), Trpov'jrafX^' 
6 ^vdpaTTOQ Xpia-rd^t ovx WC STspov ^6vto^ Tap'' xi/rbv rov TTvevfzaTOq, rovr* 'itrTt too 
&eoVj aAA' aiQ tov xvpiov ev t^ tov 6sav6pa7rov (pva-ei 6eiov ttvsvijlutoq 'ovtoc,. The 
Logos was already man before He appeared on earth, since the statement holds 
good : oAtviv tov vioO SsoTifTa 6| apx'IQ HvSpavov Hvcti. This conception, however, 
which was not meant to take from the historical fact of the incarnation, but was 
intended, on the contrary, to make its reality certain, now led him further to the 
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This doctrine, estimated by the presuppositions and aims of 
the Greek conception of Christianity as religion, is complete. 
ApoUinaris set forth in a way that cannot be surpassed, 
energetically developed and in numerous works untiringly 
repeated, with the pathos of the most genuine conviction, 
what at heart all pious Greeks believed and acknowledged. 
Every correction made on his Christology calls in question 
the basis or at least the vitality of Greek piety. Only this 
perfect unity of the person guarantees the redemption of the 
human race and its acquiring of a divine life. " Oh new 
creation and wondrous mingling. God and flesh produced 
one nature!" (w xmvvi y-ridtq '/.oci yui^K; ha-Trsa-U, 0fo? xm) ud/i^ 
/jt,ixv xTTSTeXsiTOiy (pu(nv 1) All else in the Redeemer is non-exist- 
ent for faith. The assumption of a human separate personality 

idea that neither is the Godhead present in the Logos, in its totality : oiSeiiice 
lieir6TiiQ eKarefxQ 'e%E( tuq axpo'rifTa? e| oAoxA^pou, isAAo! liBfiKUf iviiJLtiJ.iyiihcii;. 
As the middle colour between black and white has not merely the white in it in 
an imperfect way, but also the black, as spring is half winter and half summer, 
as the mule is neither wholly horse nor wholly ass, so the mixture of divinity and 
humanity in the Logos, at least in the Logos as appearing on the earth, is of 
such a kind that neither element is entirely perfect : oVrs 'dvifuroi Hmq oVts 0£iJ;. 
How far the doctrine of ApoUinaris did actually lead to this conclusion — and we 
have here a clear example of the imperfect way in which the Homousia was under- 
stood amongst the neo-orthodox of the East ; how far his opponents, including not 
only the Gregories, but also Theodoret, H. F. IV. 8, were justified in iisserting that 
his Trinity was composed of a great, a greater, and a greatest ; how far he made 
use of the old traditional image of the sun and the sunbeam in order to build up 
on the basis of the Homousia a graduated Trinity, are points which still require 
to be thoroughly investigated in the light of the new material we now possess. 
But if his Christ actually was the middle being his opponents represent it to have 
been, one can only be astonished to observe how in the case of ApoUinaris 
speculation regarding Christ has returned to thepoint it started from. For this Christ 
is actually the Pauline Christ, the heavenly spiritual being {iv fiiip(p^ BeoS), who 
assumed the body, i.e., the flesh, neither 6 Qeog nor man, but as God and as a man, 
who is nevertheless the mediator or reconcUer between God and man because being 
without sin He has done away with sin and death in His body and consequently ■ 
for humanity generally — the second Adam, the heavenly man. It cannot be doubted 
either but that ApoUinaris formed his views chiefly on the New Testament; for 
he was above all an exegete— though unfortunately what is his in the numerous 
collections of passages, in those of Cramer pre-eminently, has up till now not been 
ascertained nor has any test been applied to find out what belongs to him— and 
he endeavoured to be true to the words of the Bible without applying the aUegorical 
method of Origen, as his notable adherence to the primitive Christian eschatology, 
the reign of a thousand years, proves. 
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in Christ does away with His power as Redeemer. Thousands 
before Apollinaris felt this and had a vague idea of its truth. 
He alone understood and preached it. He did not juggle with 
what was a matter of indifference to Faith or dangerous to Faith, 
but did away with it. ' 

But he perceived at the same time that that separate person- 
ality is present whenever a human vovg is attributed to Christ. 
This decided the matter so far as he was concerned. Christ 
possessed no human vou?. He was honest enough not to say 
anything more about the perfect humanity of Christ, but openly 
avowed that Christ was not a complete man. ' The fact that 
Apollinaris, when called on to decide between the interests of 
the Faith and the claims of tradition, unhesitatingly decided in 
favour of the former, is fitted to call forth our admiration, and 
is a clear proof of the great bishop's piety and love of truth. 

But the very frankness of his language reminded the Church 
that the Gospel and partly tradition also demand a complete 
human nature for Christ. Even before the appearance of 
'Apollinaris the conflict with Arius had, from about the year 
351, taken a turn which made it as necessary to emphasise the 
complete human nature of the incarnate oije as to reject the 

' The confessional formulie of Apollinaris and his pupils emphasised as a rule 
only the homousia of the Logos, the assumption of flesh from Mary and the perfect 
unity (^v 7rp6<rai7rov y.ou i^txv ri^v Trpoo-KVViitrtv rov /.oyov Kxi t»j5 o-«px^e). The some^ 
what long creed in the k. fi. vi'<rTi( is the most instructive, see Caspari IV., p. 18, 
there too, p. 20, will be found the shorter one, and at p. 24 that of the ApoUinarian 
Jobius. In the latter we have: oizof.oyu ray xvpiov 'I^o-oCv Xpitrriv, i% ulavoi; fiiv 
atrapnov ©eov ^6yov^ stt'' htrxo^TUv 5^ scJaivav trxpKX l| uyiu^ •TFotpHvov svatj-avTcc 
iavToi, sivtxt ©gov xai avSpaiTov^ svtx Koct ro)/ avrov^ vTroa-rcctnv fziav trv)i6sToy text 
Trpia-uiTTov iv HSixipsTOV, fjEo-Zxeuov &ea> xxi avipiiiTroii xxi o-vvxtttov tx Si^ptf/iivx 

TTOll^l^XTX T^ TTSTTOtiltCOrt, Ol^OOVtriOV ©£« KXTX T^V kx TijC TTXTptK^q OVO'ix^ VTTXpXOVO'XV 

avr^ SedrttTX, xxi Siiooinriov avSpuTroiQ xxtcc rijv ix Tijc mipa7riv>i; (^6(yeo>^viva>iJ,iv\fV 
xhr& (Txpxx, wpiKTXvviiv/j.evov Si xxi So^x^dpiivov fiSTX riji iSixQ irxpvoQ' on Ji' xvTVIi 
il/uv yiyovsv /i/rpMO-f; ix Sxvxtov xxi xoiyiuvix 5rpo; rov aflavarov xxpcoi; yxp tivu- 
f^svii if trxp^ Tiii ?i6yoi xxi fi^jJe^ore xurov ^w^i^fo/^ievjf, oVk ktrrtv xvQpuTToVj ov 
-Sov}yOv, oh KTitrrov Trpotrai'JTOVj aAA' xvrov TOv @sov ^6yov^ rov Svji^iovpyov, tov 
6{j,oovi7tov t5] ©gffi, T0VTS<rTtv Tjj xirai{^xroi ovtrix tow xpp^Tov Txrp^^. It is difficult 
to say whether the long Creed printed by Caspari, p. 163 f., and which in its 
formalism bears a resemblance to the Athanasian, is ApoUinarian or Monophysite. 

- Apollinaris did not deny the homousia of Christ with humanity, but he conceived 
of it as a likeness in nature = dfioiaiix. The later ApoUinarians even emphasised 
the homousia, but they were thinking of a body and the +u%^ aapxixvi. 
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thought of a transformation of the Logos into flesh or of a 
depotentiation. The Christological question became involved 
with the Trinitarian, and the latter was illustrated by the aid 
of the former. The full humanity was supposed to prove the 
full Godhead ex analogia\ it had been reached in the struggle 
against Gnosis, and it was required in order to explain the 
Gospel accounts which otherwise cast a shadow on the Godhead 
of the Redeemer. Accordingly the complete humanity of Christ 
was first expressly asserted at the Council of Alexandria in 
362 and, in fact, in opposition ' to the views of ApoUinaris. '^ 
The great literary activity of the bishop who was equally dis- 
tinguished as exegete and apologist and as a systematic theo- 
logian, and who gathered around him a band of enthusiastic 
pupils, falls within the sixties.^ With the beginning of the 
seventieth year of the century the Cappadocians came forward 
in opposition to their old master, shewed now their unconcealed 

' See Draseke, Texte und Unters. VIII. 3. 4., p. 28 f. 

- Athan.. Tom. ad. Antioch. 7. He first establishes the truth that the Word of., 
God did not come ia Christ to a holy man as it came to the prophets, on the 
contrary : auTo; 6 \6yo^ o-ipl hyhero, xai bv fiopifii ©"" vTrifXf^ 'if-afis iov?^ov 
liopi^^v^ 'ex T£ Tijs Map/a; to xai-a trcifxct ysyivyiTm '^vSptovoQ Si' fiiiZi, xeci oVra 
TfiAe/w^ xai 6?,0K?ii^pa^ to xvdpaTivov 'yevo^ s^^evQepovfiSvov aTO rvj^ d[zapTiccQ ev 
xvT^ XBti ^(tiOfroiov(^£VOv sx Tuv vsxpav sitr^ysTCCt st^ t^v ^x^tMlav ruv ovpuvuv. 
Then it is further said: ufio?\.6yov)i yotp xxi tovto, Zti oh iruiicc 'a^vxov oiiS' avaier- 
6yiT0v oliS'' avdijrov eT%ev d a-uTi^p, ouSe yocp oTdv re §v, rov xvplov St' '^{^&t; av^puTrov 
yevo[£SVov^ avd^TOv elvxt to (rai^a avTOv, ouSs ff-a[ZixTog (i6vav, u^^^Bi xai 4'^x^? ^^ 
uvtSi Tif A6yii> a-uTvipla yeyovsv. Finally, however, the identity of the Son of God 
and the Son of man is strongly emphasised. It was the same person who asked 
about Lazarus and who raised him from the dead. He asked av$pu7rivu(, He raised 
from the dead OeixaiQ. 

' In the way in which it kept firmly together, in its veneration for the master, 
in its activity and vivacity and finally in the efforts made by the members of it 
to carry their point in the Church, the school of ApoUinaris reminds us of the 
school of Lucian. Like the latter it was chiefly an exegetical school, and at the same 
time like it it was a school for theologico-philosophical method after the manner of the 
Aristotelian dialectic. Such conditions always give rise to a peculiar arrogance and 
to a confident feeling of superiority to everybody else. "It was our father Apol- 
linaris who first and who alone uttered and put in a clear light the mystery which 
had been hidden from all — namely, that Christ became one being out of the moving \ 
and the immovable " : it is thus that one ApoUinarian writes to another and in so 
doing shews that the real interest of the school was in the methodical and the formal. 
The fact that afterwards falsification was carried to such an extraordinary extent in 
the school is a sign that the Epigoni aspired to secure power at all costs. 
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indignation and sought to cast suspicion on his doctrine of the 
Trinity also. Apollinaris accordingly retorted by treating them 
as they treated him. How far Athanasius himself was mixed 
up with the controversy is a point which is still uncertain. 
Apollinaris separated from the Church about the year 375. 
Soon after he consecrated Vitalius bishop of Antioch. ' It was 
the West led by Bishop Damasus which hastened to the assist- 
ance of the orthodoxy of the East held in fetters under Valens, 
and which at the Roman Council of 377 condemned Apollinarian- 
ism. " It could do this with a good conscience since it had 
'always understood the "filius hominis" in the thesis in the full 
extent of the term and had had no difficulties about the unity. 
Basil had been the denouncer of the ApoUinarian heresy (Ep. 263). 
The Council of Antioch of 379 sided with the Romans, and that held 
at Constantinople in 381 in its first canon expressly condemned 
the heresy of the Apollinarians. The anathemas of Damasus 
which belong perhaps to the year 381, condemn (No. 7) "those 
who say that the Word of God dwelt in human flesh in place 
of the rational and intellectual soul of man, since the Son Him- 
self is the Word of God and was not in His body in place of 
a rational and intellectual soul, but assumed and saved our 
soul, i.e., a rational and intellectual soul without sin," ("eos, 
qui pro hominis anima rationabili et intelligibili dicunt dei verbum 
in humana carne versatum, quum ipse filius sit verbum dei et 
non pro anima rationabili et intelligibili in suo corpore fuerit, 
sed nostram id est rationabilem et intelligibilem sine peccato 
animam susceperit atque salvaverit." ' Before this those are 
condemned on the other hand "who assert the existence of 
two sons, one before time and another after the assumption of 
flesh from the Virgin" — "qui duos filios asserunt, unum ante 
saecula et alteram post assumptionem carnis ex virgine." — With 
all the zeal of a fanatic who had nevertheless not made the 
matter his own, Darnasus, under the guidance of Jerome, soon 

1 Sozom. H. E. VI. 25; Epiph. H. 67. 21, 23—25; Gregor. Naz., ep. ad 
Cledon. II. 2: Basil, ep. 265, 2. On him see Draseke, Ges. patrist. Abhaudl. 
(1889), p. 78 ff. 

2 See the fragment "Illud sane miramur", Rade, p. 113 f., Mansi III., p. 461; 
see also the fragment "Ea gratia", Mansi III., p. 460. 

' See Hahn, op. cit., p. 200. 
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after the year 382, once more took up the question and warned 
the Church against the doctrine of ApoUinaris and his pupil 
Timothy: "Christ the Son of God by His passion brought the 
most complete redemption to the human race in order to free 
from all sin the whole man who lies in sin. If therefore any- 
one says something was wanting either in the humanity or 
<livinity of Christ, he is filled with the spirit of the devil and 
proves himself to be a son of hell.' Why therefore do you 
once more demand of me the condemnation of Timothy? He 
has already been deposed here by the sentence of the Apostolic 
•chair, Bishop Peter of Alexandria being also present at the 
time, together with his teacher ApoUinaris, and must await on 
the day of judgment the chastisement and punishment due to 
his sin."" ApoUinaris was condemned. One after another the 
representatives of the non-Alexandrian theology, Paul, Marcellus, 
Photinus, ApoUinaris were cut off from the Church. The Anti- 
ochians will follow them, but the turn of Origen and his pupils is 
also to come ; the Cappadocians only will be saved " so as by fire." 
The homousia or the identity in nature, — for both words were 
used, — of the humanity of the Redeemer and humanity, was thus 
acknowledged. And as a matter of fact many and important 
arguments could be alleged in support of it. One has to make 
use of the most desperate exegesis in order to banish it from 
the Synoptics. And further Christ redeemed only what He 
assumed; if He did not assume a human soul then the latter 
has not been redeemed, and this appeared a very obvious 
argument. Finally, it was only by the assumption of the complete- 
ness of the human nature in Christ that His divinity seemed to 
be secured against sinking down into the region of human 
feelings and suffering. But what signified these advantages if 
the unity was insecure ? And ApoUinaris was perfectly right : it 
was insecure. His opponents, the Cappadocians, might indeed 
■be able to refute him as regards separate points,' but they 

1 See the fragment "lUud sane miramur": "If an imperfect man was assumed 
then the gift of God is imperfect, because the whole man has not been redeemed." 

2 Theodoret, H. E. V. 10. 

3 See several letters of Basil, the two letters of Gregory of Nazianzus to Kledonius 
and his ep. ad. Nectar, sive Orat. 46, also the Antirrhet. of Gregory of Nyssa and 
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could not escape from the reproach he brought against them, 
that they reduced the doctrine to the idea of an inspired man. 
In proportion, however, as they sought to escape it, their asser- 
tion of the completeness of the human nature in Christ became 
a mere assertion. Their long-winded, obscure, and hazy deductions- 
made in truth a miserable appearance alongside of the unambi- 
guous, coherent, and frank avowals of their opponent. There are 
two natures, ' but yet there is only one ; there are not two Sons, 
but the divinity effects one thing, the humanity another ; Christ 
possessed human freedom, and nevertheless He acted within the 
limits of divine necessity. On the other hand, the whole positioa 
of the later Monophysites, thought out to all its conceivable 
conclusions, is already to be found in ApoUinaris ; but his 
opponents had not yet at their command a fixed terminology 
whereby to preserve the contradiction and to protect it against 
disintegration. At bottom their views were the same as those 
of ApoUinaris, they did not think of two strictly separate 
natures ; but they were unwilling to give up the perfect human 
nature, and they had learned too much from Origen to sacrifice 
the thought of freedom to the constitution of the God-man." 

his work ad Theophil. They enter upon an examination of the Scripture proofs of 
ApoUinaris and also of his argument that the Logos could not have assumed a 
rational, free nature, since in this case he must necessarily have destroyed freedom, 
which is not, however, the Creator's way of doing: cpSopa tov aurs^ovriov ^uov to 
l^ij stvat auTs^ova-iov ou (pSstpSTXi Ss vj tpv^ti; vtto tov Trot^troiVTO^ aurijv* oux 'apx- 
ivovTUi 6 ccv6puT0i @£ip (Antirrh. 45). Gregory's remarks ou this are extremely 
weak. The only striking thing is to be found in the detailed arguments in which 
it is shewn that the picture of the Christ of the Gospels includes a human soul;^ 
for it was neither the God-Logos nor the irrational flesh which was sad, which 
trembled, feared, etc., but the human spirit; see also Athan. c. ApoU. I., 16 — 18. 

I The definite formula "Svo ipva-iii" without some qualifying clause is rarely 
met with in the East before the time of the great Antiochians, though it is other- 
wise in the West. But expressions such as that of Eusebius, H. E. L 2, i, are, how- 
ever, frequent: AittoC 'ovto? toS xur' aurSv Tp6irov, xoct tov /iiv vufiaTOi loix6Tog: 
xe<f>aAji ^ ©£0? tTriMoiiTXi, tov ii TOri viepix^cc^/iOiievov, J tov hv viiuv xvipwjrov 
ofioioTraSii t>)? ^ftaJK avTuv 'hexev vttsSv a-UTt^pim^ ysvoiT' xv fipClv, etc. The Arian 
theologians always reproached the orthodox with teaching the doctrine of Jt/o (Jn/o-etc.. 

^ It is unnecessary to give any summary of the numerous different forms in 
which the Cappadocians set forth their view as against ApoUinaris (see Ullmann,. 
Gregor. v. Naz., p. 276 ff.; Dorner I., pp. 1035 f., 1075 f.; Schwane II., pp. 366 — 
390), for what they wish and do not get at — the unity, namely — is obvious, while their 
terminology on the other hand is still uncertain. At this time expressions and 
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Probably an historical and biblical element had a share in 
turning them against Apollinaris, the thought of the man Jesus 
as he is presented in the Gospels, this, however, not as some- 
thing which had a well-understood religious value, but as a 
part of the tradition of the schools and as a relic of antiquity. 
None of the religious thoughts current at that time led to the 
idea of a " perfect man " with a free will, i.e., as an individual. 

images of the most varied kind were in use Qio <fiv(Teii;, Svo oltrlai, jilet (pvo-iQ, 
(TXpxaia-iQ.^ evavfipiu^jj^/?, 6exv(ipai'jroc;^ svcaa-tq ovtriu^vi^y ''ivua-ti; cpvtriK^j 'ivcatric^ kutoc [zer- 
ovtTiav, a-dyxfuirti;, lii^ii, irvvix<psia, /iSToua-ix, hvomifa-iQ, the humanity of Christ was 
•described as itura'K£ra(riJ.u or •jrapa'jvircuriJ^K^ as vc66q^ as otKot^^ as ifLKriov^ as 'opyavov. 
In the writings of the Cappadocians most of these terms are still found side by side ; 
the only idea which is definitely rejected is that of the change into flesh whether by 
kenosis or by actual transmutation. The unchangeable, the divinity, remains un- 
changeable; it merely takes to itself what it did not possess. How the unlimited 
united with the limited is just the point which is left obscure. We might imagine 
we were listening to a teacher of the period before Irenasus when we hear Gregory 
of Nazianzus say that the ■ unlimited dealt with us through the medium of the flesh 
as through a curtain, because we were not capable of enduring His pure Godhead 
(Orat. 39, 13, similarly Athanasius). He also teaches that Christ by assuming 
liumanity did not become two out of one (masc), but out of two became one (neut.). 
We can imagine it is Apollinaris who is speaking when he further declares that God 
IS both, the one who assumes and what is assumed, and uses the word (Tuyxpaa-iQ 
in this connection (Orat. 37. 2, this word is frequently met in Methodius). This 
thought is expressed in an almost stronger form in Orat. 38. 13 (see Orat. 29. 19): 
" Christ is one out of the two opposite things, out of flesh and spirit, of which 
the one deifies while the other was deified, iSi Tijs xaivjig fiiieui;, ai rij? irafaJtf|oi/ 
xpcca-euil The eternally existing comes into being, the uncreated is created, the 
unlimited limits itself, since — and now the thought takes an Origenistic turn — the 
lational soul is the means whereby a union is brought about between the Godhead 
and the gross flesh." As if it were possible to stop short at this function of the 
liuman soul, as if the human soul did not include the free will regarding which 
•Gregory here maintains a prudent silence. On the other hand, however, Gregory 
maintains in opposition to Apollinaris that "there are undoubtedly two natures, 
God and man; soul and body are also in Him, but there are not two Sons or 
Gods, since there are not two men in one, because Paul speaks of an inner and 
an outer man " — this argument is specially weak since it is just the argument which 
Apollinaris could make use of. "To put it in a word: He is one and again He 
is another, in so far as He is Saviour, but He is not one person and again another 

person -God forbid. For both exist in the union which has been accomplished 

since God is made human and man is made divine, or however it may be ex- 
pressed" (Ep. ad. Cledon. I.). Gregory as a pupil of Origen sees no difficulty in 
putting two different substances together into one. But neither does he follow the 
Chalcedonian Creed since with him it was not a question of a union of divinity 
and humanity in a third, but a question of fusion, and this spite of the Sua (pua-Eii. 
In their struggle with Apollinaris the Cappadocians nowhere intentionally arrived 

II 
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The idea that the human voD? cannot have been saved if Christ 
did not assume it too, was one which they themselves could 
not honestly believe in, for they stripped His humanity of the 
principle of individuality and of more than that. In Apollinaris, 
on the contrary, it was really the sovereignty of faith which 
supplied him with his doctrine. He merely completed the work 
of Athanasius inasmuch as he added to it the Christology which 
was demanded by the Homousia of the Logos. They both made 
a supreme sacrifice to their faith in that they took from the 
complicated and contradictory tradition regarding Christ those 
elements only which were in harmony with the beUef that He 
was the Redeemer from sin and death. They neglected every- 
thing else: AoVo? o[ji,oou(riog iv a-xpxi, {fiix Cpua-ig a-uvSsTog) — the co- 
substantial Logos in the flesh, (one composite nature) — was the 
watchword of Apollinaris, in the sense of a perfectly uniform 
being. This ApoUinarianism dressed in orthodox garb exercised 
the strongest possible influence upon Church doctrine in the 
Fifth Century. The Church, however, rejected this particular 

at the line of thought followed by the school of Antioch at a later time, though, 
what is very rare, a formula here and there has an Antiochian appearance. They 
are at bottom Monophysites, although they were the first to make the ominous 
"two natures" of Origen fit for church use. It was only because they were com- 
pelled that they trouble themselves about the question of freedom in Christ, and 
the thought once occuiTed to Gregory of Nyssa (Antir. 48) that Christ would not 
have possessed any iperyj if He had been without avrs^ov(j-iov. What most strongly 
impressed the Christian world in general was certainly the view that Christ had to- 
give His body as a ransom for our body, His soul for our soul, His spirit for our 
spirit. There was undoubtedly some real justification for this thought since Apol- 
linaris, or his pupils, seem to have carried their Paulinism so far (for so at least 
it would appear from some undoubtedly uncertain indications in the work of 
Athan. adv. Apollo, sec. I., 2 sq., II. II) as to assert that Christ had only done 
away with the sin and death belonfjing to the flesh and thus renewed the flesh, 
but that the purification of the spirit was something which each individual had to 
carry out for himself by the imitation of Christ on the basis of that purification ; in. 
this sense redemption was not yet perfect. SapKoc f^h xxiv6t>itcc Xpiirroi lyriieSsixrai 
Kad' Sfji-oiua-iv, rov S^ ippovouvroQ Iv yi[uv tvjv tcxivdn^ra Sta litfi^^eoj^ xai diJioiaiasaiq kcu 
&vox^i Ti5s xiiapriaQ 'ixaiTTO^ Iv iavr^ hTiSeiKwrxi (I. 2) or rji ciioiua-ei xoii t^ infitia-ii 
a-u^Ba-Sai Tot/f via-revovTixg xai oh t^ xvxxxivia-ei (II. II). In opposition to this thesis, 
which probably really originated with Apollinaris since it is in harmony with the 
traditions of the school of Antioch, his opponents had certainly good reason for 
emphasising the full extent of the work of Christ if the whole structure of the faith 
of that time were not to be rendered insecure. Kenotic statements such as we meet 
with in Hilary are, so far as I know, not to be found in the writings of the Cappadocians. 
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form of unity and maintained the idea of "the perfect man", 
"the perfect humanity" in the unity. The Church knew what 
it wanted to do — to unite contradictions; there were not to be 
two sons, but two natures ; not two natures, but one substance ; 
though it certainly did not know how this was to be conceived 
of. Nor did it know how the contradiction was to be expressed. 
But while it thus loaded its own faith with a heavy burden 
and thereby weakened its power, by preserving the thought of 
the perfect humanity of Christ, it did an inestimable service 
to later generations. And there was further one good result 
which even those times got the benefit of. The Gnostic specu- 
lations regarding the heavenly origin of the flesh of Christ, the 
transformation of God into a man, and such like, were now 
forbidden, or at least were rendered excessively difficult. 



CHAPTER III. 



THE DOCTRINE OF THE PERSONAL UNION OF THE 

DIVINE AND HUMAN NATURES IN THE 

INCARNATE SON OF GOD. 

The course of theological development in ecclesiastical anti- 
quity may in some parts be compared to the windings of a 
descending spiral. Starting from any given point we seem to 
be always getting further away, and finally we come back to 
it again; only we are a stage lower down. The great Trini- 
tarian controversy of the Fourth Century has its starting-point 
in the Christological doctrine of Paul of Samosata: Christ, the 
deified man inspired by the power of God and one with God 
in loving affection and in energy of will. Opposed to this 
doctrine was the belief that Christ is co-substantial with God, 
the @sog of/^oova-iog, who has become man. This article of faith 
established itself after Arianism and other middle doctrines had 
been rejected. But when in the course of the development 
both the perfect Godhead and the perfect humanity of Christ 
had been elevated to the rank of an article of faith, it looked 
as if the unity could be secured only by once more following 
the path taken by Paul of Samosata, by emphasising the spirit- 
ual and moral unity of God and man. This idea of the unity 
was indeed made more difficult now that the God in Christ had 
to be conceived of as a personal being, but any other unity 
no longer offered itself to thinking people who were unwilling 
to give up clear views on the subject. And it was still per- 
missible to hold this view of the unity ; for though the doctrine 
of Apollinaris had been repudiated, no fixed idea was thereby 
arrived at as to the nature of the union of the divine and the 
human. All the conceivable forms in which the conception of 
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the union of the divine and the human might be put, were still 
at anyone's disposal, especially as no single term was yet in 
regular use. 

As it was the Antiochian ApoUinaris who worked out to its 
logical conclusion the doctrine of the Trinity as regards Christ- 
ology, so it was his compatriots who worked out to its logical 
conclusion the formula "perfect God and perfect man." This 
conclusion was indeed the opposite of the doctrine of ApoUin- 
aris. He had shewn every clear thinker that it was impossible 
to carry out the idea of the incarnation without deducting some- 
thing from the essence of humanity, and that the incarnate one 
could have only one nature {fA.iix. (piK^ig). But if the human 
nature in the incarnate one was nevertheless to be complete, — 
and the Church maintained that it was, — then the conception of 
the incarnation would have to get a new form. And if piety 
should suffer in the process, well, there was and there still is 
a stronger interest than that of piety — namely, that of truth. 

§ I. Tke Nestorian Controversy. 

I. The most zealous opponents of ApoUinaris were his com- 
patriots and scientific friends, the Antiochian theologians, dis- 
tinguished by methodical study of Scripture, sober thinking in 
imitation of Aristotle, and the strictest asceticism. They alone 
had during many decades worked out the Christological dogma 
in a scientific way in opposition to Arius and ApoUinaris. 
Following the example of Diodorus of Tarsus, Theodorus of 
Mopsuestia treated it with the greatest fulness by making use 
of the philosophical theological fundamental conceptions which 
Paul of Samosata had already employed, and by turning to- 
account the biblical results of the exegetical labours of the 
school of Antioch. The Antiochians based their position on; 
the 'Oiiooix^iog and did not wish either to interfere with the 
divine personality of the Logos. But at the same time they 
fully accepted the perfect humanity of Christ. The most impor- 
tant characteristic of perfect humanity is its freedom. The 
thought that Christ possessed a free will was the lode-star of 
their Christology. To this was added the other thought that 
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the nature of the Godhead is absolutely unchangeable and 
incapable of suffering. Both of these thoughts have at least 
no concern with the belief in the real redemption of humanity 
from sin and death through the God-man. The Christology of 
the Antiochians was therefore not soteriologically determined ; 
on the contrary, the realistic-soteriological elements were attached 
to it by way of supplement. ' 

In the view of the Antiochians it followed from the premises 
above mentioned, that Christ possessed, strictly speaking, two 
natures and that the supposition of a natural union (fVwa-;? 
(pvanvj, sviKTii; x,oi,&' vTroa-rxo'iv) was prejudicial both to the humanity 
and the divinity of Christ, as the doctrines of Arius and Apol- 
linaris shewed. It was, on the contrary, necessary to maintain 
that the God-Logos assumed a perfect man of the race of David 
and united him with Himself. He dwelt [evoMvirni;) in the man 
Jesus from the time of the conception. This indwelling ^ is to be 

' In respect of scientific method we may regard Paul of Samosata,\Dorotheus, 
Lucian, the Lucianists such as Arius and Eusebius of Nicomedia, EusebiuS of 
Emesa, Theodore of Heraklea, Eustathius, Marcellus, Cyril of Jerusalem, ApoUinaris, 
Diodorus, Theodore, Polychronius, Chrysostom, Theodoret, etc., as forming a union 
of like-minded scholars as opposed to the school of Origen. Regarded in a theo- 
logical aspect their differences are manifold. Diodorus of Tarsus (-|- shortly 
before 394) and his school constitute a special group here. Diodorus "the ascetic 
who was punished in his body by the Olympian gods", was the recognised head. 
His numerous works, of which only fragments are preserved, are specified in the 
Diction, of Chr. Biogr. I., p. 836 sq. He was as prolific an apologist, controversialist, 
and dogmatist as he was an exegete. His most important pupils were Theodore 
of Mopsueslia (+ 428) and Chrysostom. The former is the typical representative 
of the whole tendency. Of the astounding mass of his works a good deal has been 
preserved. To what is printed in Migne, T. 65, we have to add, above all, the edi- 
tion of his commentary on the Pauline letters by Swete, 2 vols., 1 882 ; the fragments 
of the dogmatic works are given in the second volume, pp. 289 — 339. Sachau 
edited, in 1869, Syrian fragments with a Latin translation; in addition Bathgen in 
the Ztschr. f. -Atlich. Wissensch. V., p. 53 ff.; Mdller, in Herzog's R.-Encykl. XV. 2, 
p. 395 if.; Gurjew, Theodor von Mopsu., 1890 [Russian]. On the Antiochian School 
Miinscher (181 1), Kihn (1866), Hergenrbther (1866). Specht, Theodor v. M. u. Tlieo - 
doret, 1871 ; Kihn, Theodor v. Mops. 1880. Glubokowski has written a very com- 
prehensive and thorough monograph on Theodoret in Russian (2 vols. 1890). 
Bertram, Thedoreti doctrina christologica. Hildesise, 1883. On Theodoret's brother, 
Polychronius, see Bardenhewer, 1879. Chrysostom did not take any part in the 
work of giving Christology a sharply outlined form. Theodoret taught the same 
doctrine as Theodore, but finally capitulated. 

' Athanasius also used the >yord in a natural way, e.g., de incarn. 9. 
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conceived of according to the analogy of the indwelling of God 
in men generally. It is not a substantial indwelling, not zxr" 
ova-lm, for this involves a transmutation or else limits the God- 
head. Nor is it any mere indwelling of inspiration, but a gracious 
indwelling, kxtx xocpiv {kxt' eu^onixv), i.e., God out of grace and 
in accordance with His own good pleasure has united Himself 
with the man Jesus in the way in which He unites Himself 
with every pious soul, only that in the case of Jesus the union 
was besides a perfect one in virtue of the perfection of his 
piety. It is to be thought of as a species of combination {swoi,- 
(^ticx), or we may express it thus : God dwells in the man as in 
a temple. ' The human nature, therefore, as nature remains purely 
unchanged, for grace leaves the nature as it is. This nature, 
then, like all human nature, was also a free self-developing 
nature. As man Jesus Christ had to pass through all the stages 
of moral growth as a free self-acting agent. Over him and in 
him God did undoubtedly always hold sway as a supporting 
power, but He did not interfere with the development of the 
character belonging to his human nature, which by indepen- 

> dent action confirmed itself in the good. 

In accordance with this the union was only a relative one 
(sycoa-ig trxsTmyi) and was at the outset only relatively perfect, i.e., 
the God-Logos united Himself with the man Jesus as early as 
the time of his conception, forseeing of what sort he would be 
(xxrx Trpoyvaiaiv oTTOiog rig £(TT»i), but this union merely began 
then in order to become a more intimate union at every stage 

'of the human development. ^ It consisted in the common feeling 
and energy of the two natures as well as in the common direc- 
tion given to the will ; it was therefore essentially a moral union. 
By means of it, however, there appeared at the close of the 
human development of Jesus and in virtue of the elevation 
which was granted to him as the reward of his perseverance, 

' AtHanasius also employed this image, e.^., 1. c. c. 20. 

^ It was always and from the first dependent oa God's good pleasure in the virtue 
of the man Jesus ; for to Theodore the general proposition held good without any 
exception that God bestows grace solely in proportion to the free exercise of virtue. 
Grace is always reward; see the large fragment from the seventh book of the 
work trepi havipuiTija-siDQ in Swete II., p. 293 sq. Theodore paid special attention 
to the baptism of Jesus also. 
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a subject or individual worthy of adoration, (I separate the 
natures, I unite the adoration : x'^p'^K^ ™? Cpxisen;, hS> rijv Tpoa-- 
zvv>!(7iv). Still we must not speak of two sons or two lords, but, 
on the contrary, we have to adore one person, whose unity, 
however, is not a substantial one, but xxtx %«/J(y. The formula 
of the distinction of the natures and the unity of the person 
is to be found in Theodore. But the unity of the person is the 
unity of names, of honour, of adoration. ' Since, however, each 
nature in Christ is at the same time person, it was here that 
the peculiar difficulty of the Antiochian Christology made its- 
appearance. The union does not at bottom result in any unity 
of the person; it is merely nominal. The Antiochians had two^ 
persons in Christ, a divine and a human (Si/o uTroffTxasii; or 
7rpo(TU7rx). When, spite of this, they spoke of one, this was really 
a third, or rather, to put it more correctly, it was only in the 
combination [(juv»(pei0!), and indeed in the last resort it was only 
in the relation of believers to Jesus Christ that the latter 
appeared as a unity. 

It was in accordance with this that the conception of the 
Incarnation took its shape. Two natures are two subjects; for 
a subjectless or impersonal spiritual nature does not exist. 
Since accordingly one subject cannot become the other, for if 
it did it would either have to cease to exist itself or would 
have to transform itself, it is also impossible that the Logos can 
have become man. It is only in appearance that He became 
something through the incarnation, through "becoming man"; 
in reality He assumes something in addition to what He had. 
Since the sphere of the unity is solely the will, the attributes, 
experiences, and acts of the two natures are to be kept strictly 
apart. It was the man only who was born; it was he who 
suffered, trembled, was afraid, died. To maintain that this could 
be said of God is both absurd and blasphemous. So too 
accordingly Mary is not to be called the mother of God, not 
at least in the proper sense of the term." But the Christian 

• "Unam offer venerationem." 

2 The designation SeorSxoi was already quite current about 360. Instances of its^ 
use at an earlier period may be found in Pierius and Alexander of Alexandria; 
see accordingly Julian c. Christ., p. 276 E. 
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adores Jesus Christ as the one Lord, because God has also 
raised to divine dignity the man who in feehng was united with 
the Logos so as to form a unity. 

In accordance with this conception, though certainly invitis 
autoribus, the humanity in the person of Christ came again to 
the front as a humanity which experienced merely the effects 
produced by the divine Logos who remained in the background. 
Since the distinction between person and nature was not 
fundamental, was not made in a realistic way, that is, and since 
the possibility of the substantial union of two persons was denied 
as we can see already from the case of Paul ofSamosata, since 
further, in opposition to Paul, the Godhead in Christ was 
recognised as being a substantial Godhead, unity was not 
attained, as opponents at a later time justly observed. When 
again, as in the case of the Antiochians, an approach was made 
towards this unity, then the divine factor, contrary to the pre- 
supposition which was strictly clung to, threatened to become 
an inspiring and supporting power, and hence the reproach 
brought against them of Ebionitism, Somosatenism, Photinianism,. 
or of Judaising. It would appear that the Antiochians rarely 
took the doctrine of redemption and perfection as the starting- 
point of their arguments, or when they did, they conceived of 
it in such a way that the question is not of a restitution, but 
of the still defective perfection of the human race, a question 
of the new second katastasis. The natural condition of humanity, 
of which liability to death forms a part, can be improved; 
humanity can be raised above itself by means of a complete 
emancipation from the sense life and by moral effort. This 
possibility, which lies open to everyone who summons up courage 
to raise himself by the exercise of free will above his inherited 
nature, has become a fact through Christ the second Adam. 
This fact has an immeasurable significance, for its effects now 
uphold everyone who honestly strives so to raise himself. The 
second Adam who has already appeared will once more appear 
from heaven fTr; tijj 7r<x.vro!,(; e]g fyt,lfiyis-iv ayeiv hoivrou— in order 
to bring all to imitate him. He already points out to all "the 
path to the angehc hfe", and, judging from the way in which 
they sometimes work out the thought, it almost looks as if in the 
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view of the Antiochians the whole thing reduced itself to this 
alone. The hints given here towards a spiritual conception of 
the redemption through Christ have not, as one can see, resulted 
from perceiving that everything depends on a transformation 
of the feelings and will, and in the case of the Antiochians 
themselves they have by no means entirely displaced the realistic 
and mystical conception of redemption. In the indefinite form 
which is peculiar to them, they were thoughts of reason and 
results of exegesis, but not thoughts of faith. We hail them as 
cheering proofs of the fact that the feeling of the spiritual 
character of the Christian religion had not at that time wholly 
died out amongst the Greeks ; but there can be no doubt of this, 
that these Antiochians were further away from the thought of 
redemption as the forgiveness of sins and regeneration than 
from the idea of a realistic redemption. While in Christology 
they illustrated in an admirable way the weak side and in fact 
the impossibility of this idea, they did not understand how to 
point these out in reference to soteriology itself The latter was 
with them always vague and tinged with a strongly moralistic 
element. Its connection with the Christology was loose and 
indefinite, while the development of the latter in the form of 
positive doctrines was no less questionable, contradictory and 
uncouth than the theses of their opponents ; for the Antiochians 
out of one being made two and thereby introduced an innova- 
tion into the Church of the East. Only Gnostics had before 
them taught the doctrine of two strictly different natures in 
Christ. The fact too that the redemption work of Christ was 
essentially attributed to the man Jesus and not to God was a 
further innovation. It was a flagrant contradiction that Theodore 
would not entertain the idea of two Sons although he assumed 
the presence of two natures and rejected the thought of an 
impersonal nature. But though we might criticise the Christology 
of the Antiochians still more severely, we must not forget that 
they held up before the Church the picture of the historical 
Christ at a time when the Church in its doctrinal formulce 
was going further away from Him. One has indeed to add that 
they also directed attention to the incomprehensible essence 
of the God-Logos which ostensibly remained behind this picture, 
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and did not on that account possess the power of presenting 
the historical Christ to the minds of men in a forcible way. 
But still that these theologians should have done what they did 
at that time was of immeasurable importance. It is to them the 
Church owes it that its Christology did not entirely become 
the development of an idea of Christ which swallowed up the 
historical Christ. And there is still something else for which 
these Antiochians are to be praised. Although they professed 
to preserve the traditional elements of dogma as a whole, they 
nevertheless essentially modified them by perceiving that every 
spiritual nature is a person and that what gives character and 
value to the person is feeling and will. This view, which was 
inherited from the Adoptionists and Paul, restores to the Christian 
religion its strictly spiritual character. But the Antiochians 
as Easterns were able to get possession of this knowledge only 
in a way which led from religion to moralism, because they 
based the spiritual on freedom, while again they understood 
freedom in the sense of independence even in relation to God. 
It was Augustine in his thought of liberty as "adhaerere deo" 
and as "necessitas boni" who first united the most ardent piety 
with the recognition of Christianity as the spiritual-moral religion. 
It is, however, worth remembering that alone of all the Easterns 
the Antiochians and the theologians who sympathised with them 
took an interest in the Augustinian-Pelagian controversy — 
though they undoubtedly sided with Pelagius. For this interest 
proves that spite of the Eastern fog of mysteries, they were 
accessible to the freer air in which that controversy was fought out. 
Their opponents in the East wished to have mystery and spiritual 
freedom side by side ; they, however, strove to lift the whole 
of religion up into the sphere of the latter — and they led it in 
the direction of moralism. ' What confused the Antiochian 

1 Compare, above all, the full Confession of Theodore in Mansi IV., p. 1347 sq. 
(Hahn, § 139) which gives an admirable view of the Christology of Theodore and 
of its tendency. The word a-vvoiTrrsT^xi {a-vvdcpeia) occurs more than a dozen times 
(so far as I know the word is first found within Christology in a fragment of 
Hippolytus [ed. Lagarde, p. 202]; Vvx 6 tt furdroxof @sov TrparordKia mSpaiTrii} a-vv- 
uvrSt-iSvoi ieix^i Julius Afr. in his letter to Aristides [ed. Spitta, p. 121] uses 
<rv/x(^eiu in the sense of blood-relationship) ; ><6yoi 'livipuTrov eVAijcfiE teAejov I« a-Trep- 
fiXTOi 'ivru 'A^pcixiJ. xxi Aav'lS is the principal thesis (also rifiStov riiv (fiviriv). The 
exaltation is strongly emphasised ; then we have : Sex^rai t^» vccpie 7r2a-i)5 t?« 
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theology and involved it in contradictions was apparently the 
load of tradition, i.e., the adhesion to the belief that Jesus 
Christ possessed a divine nature. This belief, however, constituted 

KTiiTSctiq •KfiOa-xv)fVja-iVy ug xxapttrrov tf^oq t^v dstav ^vcnv sxav t^v a-vvo6<petaiVj. 
iviKpopS @eov xai ivvoi^ Tottr^i uxrrili Ti(? xT/<r£«5 Tijv Trpoa-y-vvijiriv UTrovsfiovtDff. 
Kcci oijre Svo 0X[^^v vioiii; oilrs Svo xvptovi; . . . nvpio^ Kccr' oua-iav 6 &so^ KdyoQ^ Sa 
a-vviifitihos TS xoii (j.stSx'"^ SiOTtiTOQ KoivwvBi TJiQ vi'oC vpo(j-viyapieiii re xai Tiii^^- xai 
Sia Tovro oijTe ovo (pa{£^v vioiji oVre Svo xvptovt;. In what follows the doctrine of 
the two sons is again disowned and this with a certain irritation, as is also the 
idea that our Sonship can be compared with that of Christ, (fjo'vo? i^aipsTOv 'exav 
TOVTO sv rf, TTpo^ TOv ©Eov ^6ycv a-vvx(p€ttx rvi^ re vion^ro^ xai xvpioT^roi; (xstsx^^j 
maipej liiv vaa-av 'hvoiav SvaSoi; vluv re xai xvplotv). Theodore thus did not teach 
the doctrine of two sons, one natural and one adopted, but that of one son 
who communicated his name, his authority, and his glory to the man Jesus in 
virtue of the <rvva<peia. This was indeed the impossible shift of one in a dilemma. At 
the end of the Creed the doctrine of the two Adams — a specially Antiochian doctrine- 
cf. Apoll. — and that of the two states are developed in detail. The commentaries of 
Theodore ought to be studied in order that it may be seen how yvdifj.ii and /i//ii<o-(? — 
as opposed to (pvirii — were for him the main thing. Both in our case and in that of 
Christ everything was to depend upon freedom, disposition, and the direction of the 
will. In what follows I quote some passages from the dogmatic works of Theodore 
by way of explaining and illustrating the account given in the text; Diodorus is in 
complete agreement with Theodore so far as it is still possible for us to check 
his statements. Theodore, de myster. I. 13 (Swete, p. 332): "Angelus diaboli est 
Samosatenus Paulus, qui purum hominem dicere prEEsumpsit dominum J. Chr. et 
negavit existentiam divinitatis unigeniti, quse est ante sascula"; cf. adv. ApoUin. 3 
(Swete, p. 318), where Theodore places Paul together with Theodotits and Artemon 
and condemns him. Theodore, Trepi svavQpajTn^c-euQl. 1 (Swete, p. 291): "prsecipuum 
Christo prseter ceteros homines non aliquo puro houore ex deo pervenit, sicut in 
ceteris hominibus, sed per unitatem ad deum verbum, per quara omnis honoris ei 
particeps est post in coelum ascensum"; 1. 2 (p. 291): "homo Jesus similiter omnibus- 
hominibus, nihil differens connaturalibus hominibus, quam quia ipsi gratiam dedit; 
gratia autem data naturam non immutat, sed post mortis destructioneni donavit ei deus 
nomen supra omne nomen . . . o gratia, qu£e superavit omnem naturam ! . . . sed mei 
fratres dicunt mihi: "non separa hominem et deum, sed unum eundemque die,- 
hominem dicens connaturalem mihi deum"; si dicam connaturalem deum, die quo- 
modo homo et deus unum est ? numquid una natura hominis et dei, domini et servi, 
factoris et facturse? homo homini consubstantialis est, deus autem deo consubstan- 
tialis est. Quomodo igitur homo et deus unum per unitatem esse potest, qui salvificat 
et qui salvificatur, qui ante ssecula est et qui ex Maria adparuit"? 1. c. 1. 2 (p. 292) : 
" quando naturas quisque discernit, alteram et alteram necessario invenit . . . hoc 
interim item persona idem ipse invenitur, nequequam confusis naturis, sed propter 
adunationem quae facta est adsumpti et adsumentis ... sic neque naturarum con- 
fusio fiet neque personse quaedam prava divisio, maneat enim et naturarum ratio 
inconfusa et indivisa cognoscatur esse persona; illud quidem proprietate naturae... 
illud autem adunatione personse, in una adpellatione totius considerata sive adsu- 
mentis sive etiam adsumpti natura"; 1. c. 1. 7 (p. 294); oi/iria piiv oZv xiyeiv ivai- 
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the Strong foundation of the theology of their opponents. Their 
Christology was built up on this thesis. For the Antiochians 

Hslv Tov &€Qv TcSv xTTpsTe^TiXTaiv e(rTiv . . . oIjts ovtrtx ?^eyetv o\jt£ tJ.ijv svepyeta oT6v 
rs ■7roi£7<riai tov @eiv rtiv hoUyiirit (both would draw him into the sphere of avjiyxi^ 
and limit him). AijAou oiiv w; euSoxice ^uyeiv yhstriui t^k ivoixifa-iv Tr/iotryJHei, evSoxix 
Si ^iyeTcci ft api<rTii xxi KX^Ma-Ttf }i^>f(riQ tov &eov iji/ civ voii^itiitou apea-SBit, Toti; 
avciKs1ir^a.t avTbi ea-TrovSaKOtrtv k%o tov eZ •Aoti aotKa Soke7v otvrta Tspi xvtZv . . . 
'dweipoQ IJ.EV ykp uv 6 ©eo; xxl dcTrepiypccCfiog rifv (fiva-iv iripsa-Tiv to7( ■kHg-iv Tjj 5e 
tvSoxla Tuv fiiv 'ia-Tiv (j,axpccv, tcov Je iyyvi;. This IvoiKtia-iQy however, as is shewn 
in what follows, has different rpoTroi; in its unique and perfect form it is in the 
"Son" only; 1. c. (p. 297): 'I^jo-ou; Si vpoexoTTTSv ... %«p<t; 7rapk@eif) — ;t«pjT/ JJ, 
uxo^ov&ov T^ trvvea-ei xui t^ yvajtrsi t^v apsTviv iMeTtuv, k^ ^q vj Trapx t5j ©eoi x^P^'i 
auTM Tiiv TTpoa-Si^K^v £?^ix{^(3aiv£v . . . 5^Aov ^e xptx xxxs7vOj ut; TJJv apsTi^v xxpi^etrrepdv 
T6 xoci i^STX 7r^£tovo(; sTT^^^pov T^Q euxspsioa; j) to7$ Ao^To7g av^puTTOtt; ^v Svvxt6v^ 
'otroi xoti xxTcc Trpoyvatriv tov OTro^ot; Ttt; sa-Tat evaiirat; avTov 6 @soQ ^6yo^ sxvTta ev avTri 
Stuvhao-sai ipXVj /^^ 'T""* 'Jrapsixiv xijv Trap' euvTov a-vvipysixv ^po? tjJv tuv Sbovtuv 
jiaT6p6catrtv . . . ^varo (Jiiv yap g| xpx^S Tctj @£lf] 6 Ajji|)de^5 xaTX TrpSyvattrtv kv auT^ 
riji StuTT^aij-ei rij? fJiViTpoii; t^v xctTctpxiiv rij? huo-ean; Se^a/iBVOQi 1. c. 1. 8. (p. 299) : 
TTpo^j^Aov Si ui; TO TiJs evai(7£Ctit; £ipxp[i6^ov Sta yap TXVTif^ (rvvxxS£7(rat al (pv<r£ti;'^v 
vrp6ff-6i7rov xxtx t^v svua-tv aTereAeo-av (Matt. XIX. 6, is now brought in as an 
analogy; we also no longer speak xutx tov tij; ivaa-Buii >^6yov of two persons, 
but of one, Svj?^ov6ti tc3v (pvir£uv Siax£xpnj.sv(i3V; orav {jtiv yap Tat; cpvo-£i^ Siaxpi- 
vajij.ev, T£>>£(xv tvjv <pva-tv tov @£ov ?^ayov <f>a[jC.sv, xxi t£^£iov to TrpotrajTrov ovSi yap 
x'77p6<ra3%ov ecttiv vToTTXtrtv £tTE7v' TEAeiav Si xxi tjjv tov avSpdiTov <pv(riv xxt to 
TTp^o-ftJTTOv ofioiait;' 'oTxv (MEVTOi h'TTi Tijv crvvcc(p£txv u'7CtSatJ.£v, ^v 7rp6a-a}7rov t6t£ (px{Z£v : 
1. c. 1. 9 (p. 300) : AdyoQ Txp% iyhsTO — bvtxvSx to " £y£V£To " ouSx/iitii £T£pmt; 

}\£y£(T^Xl SvVX[^£VOV £upyiXX(Jt.£V jj XXTX TO So'X€7v . . . TO Soxe7v oh XXTX TO (J.VI £l}^Vl<^£VXt 

<rccpxx aAi(fiii, aAAos kxtx to iJ.ii yByEviia-iai : 'Jtxv /jiv yicp " 'iKx^£v " Aeyj), ov xxtx 
TO Sox£7v «AAa! XXTX TO x^ii6i^ ?^£y£r otxv S£ " £y£V£TO ", t6t£ XXTX TO Sox£7v ov 
yxp iJ,£T£'jrotyi^^ eJq o-apxa; 1. c. 1. lo (p. 301): xxTX^S^yjxEV l| ovpxvov {iiv t^ £l^ 
TOV iivSpa^ov £voix'^(7£f 'So-Ttv Si ev ovpxvia t^ a'T£ptypa<pia rijc <pvtr£(kiQ ttxctiv Trapuv ; 
1. c. 1. 12 (p. 303): af.^ivi vlov Aeyoi tov t^ cfiva-ix^ y£vv^a-£i rijv vMt^tx xbxt-^- 
[j.ivov sVofiEvac Je avv£'!!iS£x6{j.£vov Tj} amixirtci xxi tov xuto, x\vi^£ixv Tiii x%ia^ 
IJ,£T£XovTa Tj) TtpoQ ttvTov ivuirei. For the explanations given of Luke I. 31 f. ; i 
Tim. III. 16; Matt. III. 14, IV. 4, see p. 306 f., 1. c. 1. 12 (p. 308): evaia-xf xvtov 
iuvTca r^ (TXEO'ei T?ii yvu(JJi^, (jst^ovx tivx Txp£7x£V xur^ tjJv %ap;v, ut; t^^ bIz 
avTOV ;gap(T05 £i? ttxvtxi; tov^ i^jif SixSoSiio-oi^htii xvSpuTrovf Mbv xxi tHiv TTBpi tx 
xx^k TrpoSea-iv axipmov atiTu: Sieipv/iXTTev; see the sequel where the thought is 
developed that the man Jesus voluntarily willed the good, his will being protected 
by the God-Logos; 1. c. 1. 15 (p. 309): " utrumque iuste fllius vocatur, una existente 
persona, quam adunatio naturarum effecit" 1. c. c. 15 (p. 310): Mary may as well 
be called $£OT6xoi; as avSpaiTroTdxa^^ but the latter tjj <pva-£t tov Trpxyi^xTOQ the 
former t^ xvacpopS. Adv. ApoUin. 1. c. (p. 313): the distinction between vao; (the 
man Jesus) and 6 kv vxa> &£oi; Koyoi;' next: 'itrTiv /j-iv yap xvovitov to tov &£ov £x 
Tij5 TtapUvov y£y£vvlj(rSxi K£y£iv. In the eighth Sermon of the "Catechism" Theo- 
dore has employed the Aristotelian category "secundum aliquid" in order to shew, 
that a thing may be a unity in one respect and a duality in another. 
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it was simply a fact to which they had to adapt themselves, 
although they had not themselves felt its truth in this form. 
The view adopted by the Alexandrians, above all by Cyril, 
is undoubtedly the ancient view, that namely of Irenaeus, Atha- 
nasius, and the Cappadocians, even when we make allowance 
for the falsification of tradition by the ApoUinarians. The interest 
they had in seeing in Christ the most perfect unity of the 
divine and human, and therefore their interest in the reality of 
our redemption, determined the character of the development 
of the doctrines. Up till the year 431, and even beyond that 
time, this was wanting in formal thoroughness and scientific 
precision. This is as little an accident as the fact that Atha- 
nasius supplied no scientific doctrine of the Trinity. The belief 
in the real incarnation of God was only capable of the scientific 
treatment which ApoUinaris had given it. If this were forbidden 
then theologians were debarred from all treatment of the sub- 
ject with the exception of the merely analytic and descriptive 
or scholastic mode of treatment. This latter was not, however, 
yet in existence. But also apart from this, belief in the real 
incarnation simply demanded a forcible and definite statement 
of the secret, nothing more : o-icott^ Trpotrxuvslo'ici} to xppyjTOv — ^let 
the secret be adored in silence. We must live in the feeling 
of this secret. This is why Cyril also stated his faith in what 
was essentially a polemical form only ; he would not have taken 
long to have given a purely positive statement of it. There- 
fore it is that without knowing it he has recourse to Apollina- 
rian works when he wishes to bring forward a plain and intel- 
ligible formula in opposition to the Antiochians and so to make 
the mystery clearer — and he is continually in danger of over- 
stepping the limits of his own religious thought — and therefore 
it is finally, that his terminology has so little fixity about it.' 

1 In many respects his language is more certain than that of the Cappadocians 
and Athanasius: he no longer speaks, so far as I know, of mingling, fusion and 
so on, but in other respects his language is not behind theirs in uncertainty, and 
in denying "freedom" to Christ, he comes nearer to ApoUinaris than they, for 
they in fact made use also of the conception of "two natures." The works of 
Cyril are in Aubert. Vol. VI. and VII., Migne Vols. 75—77. Most of what bears 
on the subject under discussion will be found also in Mansi T. IV., V. Specially 
notable are his letters to the Egyptian monks, to Nestorius (3) to John of Antioch, 
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Still he vindicated the religious thought of Greek piety: ("If 
the God-Logos did not suffer for us in a human way then He 
did not accomplish our salvation in a divine way, and if He 
was only man or a mere instrument then we are not truly 
redeemed." " Our Immanuel would not in any way have benefit- 
ed us by His death if He had been a man; but we are re- 
deemed because the God-Logos gave His own body to death.") 
Neither Cyril's personal character nor the way in which he 
devised and carried on the controversy ought to be allowed to 
lead us astray as regards this fact: for his Christianity did not 
succeed in making him just. 

It was as easy for Cyril to formulate the thought of faith as 
it was for Athanasius and the Cappadocians. Faith does not 
in his case start from the historical Christ, but from the &£0? 
Xoyog, and is occupied only with Him. By the Incarnation the 
God-Logos incorporated with Himself the whole human nature 
and still remained the same. He did not transform Himself, 
but He took up humanity into the unity of His substance, 
without losing any of it ; on the contrary. He honoured it and 
raised it into His divine substance. He is the same with human 
nature as He was before the Incarnation, the one indivisible 
subject which merely added something to itself just in order 
to take up into its nature this something thus added. Every- 
thing which the human body and the human soul of the 
God-Logos endured. He Himself endured, for they are His 
body and His soul. ' The characteristic moments in this 

to Succensus (2) to the Constautinopolitan and Alexandrian Churches, the liber de 
recta in Jesum fide addressed to Theodosius, the book and the oration on the same 
subject addressed to the Empress, the explanation of the 12 anathemas and their 
vindication as against Theodoret, the five books against Nestorius, the dialogue 
on the Incarnation of the only-begotten, the other dialogue: "0t( £/5 Xpia-TOi 
and the tractate xaret ruv tj,^ jBov^>oiiivav o/aoAoysTv Seoroxov t^v uyiav TrapSivov. 
On Cyril's theology see Dorner, Thomasius, (Christology) and H. Schultz. Koppalik,. 
Cyril, Mainz i88i. That the work published by Mai (Script. Vet. Nova Coll. I., 
VIII.) vifi Tiii Tov xvplov hvavSpaTTiia-eai does not belong to Cyril has been shewn 
by Ehrhard (the work attributed to Cyril of Alex. Trspt r. t. xvf evxvS., a work 
of Theodoret of Cyrus. Tiibingen, 1888). In this treatise will be found a full and 
thorough account of the Christological formulae of Cyril. 

1 I purposely cite no passages; they would not, taken separately, prove the 
doctrine here summarised, but would, on the contrary, point now in one direction 
and now in another. That the group of phrases given in the text embodies Cyril's 
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■conception are "one and the same" {si? xxi b xuto(;) that 
is, the God-Logos, "the making the flesh His own by way of 
accommodation" (iS/«v ttoisiv tviv axpnot, omovoiamui;), "He remem- 
bered who He was" (f/^sfiivs^ns oTrsp >jv), "out of two natures 
one" (in Sua (puoscov sU), or "the joining of two natures in an 
unbroken union without confusion and unchangeably " [truveXsviyK; 
2uo Cpvasav xxS' svcoa-iv x^ixinrtxcrTov xtrvyxiiTcog y.oCi xTpeTTTui;), "the 
Logos with His own flesh" [o Xoyog fisrx ri^g l^ixg axpzog), hence 
the "physical union" (evairig (pva-iia^) or "hypostatic union" (kx6' 
vTroo-rxa-iv), and finally, "one nature of the God-Logos made 
flesh " {fyt,ix 0uirig tou Qsou ?\oyou a-sa-xpKui/Jvvi), ' yet " not so that the 
difference of the two natures is done away with by the union ' 
{ovx^ w? T^g Tuv Cpvasaiv ^ix(popxg xvtup'/jfisvijg ^ix tvjv evautv). 
Cyril scarcely touched upon the distinction between (pucrig 
{oinrix) and uTroirTxtrig, which had nevertheless already come to 
be current among the Antiochians so far as Christology was con- 
cerned ; still he never says " of two hypostases " [ex. Sua vTCotTTXtrecov) 
or " a union in nature " (svua-ig kxtx Cpw<riv). ^ He was not able 
to make that distinction, because in his view cputj-ig and v^roo-rxo-ig 
meant the same thing as applied to the divine nature, but not 
as applied to the human. What rather is really characteristic 
in CyriPs position is his express rejection of the view that an 
individual man was present in Christ, although he attributes to 
Christ all the elements of man's nature. ^ For Cyril, however, 
everything depends on the possibility and actuality of such a 
human nature, on the fact, namely, that in Christ a hypostatic 
union was reached and that this union forthwith purified and 

view and in a measure embodies it completely, will be allowed by everyone 
acquainted with the subject. Nor as regards Christology can I hope much from a 
careful monograph on Cyril on the lines of a history of dogma, such as has 
recently been asked for; for beyond what is adduced above Cyril had no theolo- 
gical interest ; his way of formulating his views might, however, easily lead to his 
having a very complicated "Christology" a,ttributed to him. 

• According to an expression taken from a work of ApolUnaris which Cyril 
considered as Athanasian, because the ApoUinarians had fathered it on Athanasius. 

' See Loofs, Leontius, p. 45. 

' The Ep. ad Succens. supplies the most important proof-passages here. Cyril's 
thought is that the substance (ova-la) of the human nature in Christ does not sub- 
sist on its own account, but that it is nevertheless not imperfect since it has its 
subsisting element in the God-Logos. This either means nothing at all or it 
is ApoUinarianism. 
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transfigured human nature generally. Christ can be the second 
Adam for men only if they belong to him in a material sense 
as they did to the first Adam, and they do belong to Him 
materially only if He was not an individual man like Peter and 
Paul, but the real beginner of a new humanity. Cyril's view, 
moreover, was determined as a whole by the realistic thought of 
of redemption.' Still it is not a matter of accident that he so 
frequently uses (rxp^ for "human nature", although in opposition 
to ApoUinaris he acknowledged the human conscious soul in 
Christ. It was only o-ipf that he could freely employ straight 
off in this connection, not ttvsv/ax and ^vxyi- The proposition 
that before the Incarnation there were two (ptiixsig, but after 
it only one, is, however, of special importance for Cyril's con- 
ception of the Incarnation. This perverse formula, which Cyril 
repeats and varies endlessly, regards the humanity of Christ as 
having existed before the Incarnation, and therefore in accordance 
with the Platonic metaphysic, but does not do away with the 
humanity after the Incarnation, on the contrary, it merely transfers 
it entirely to the substance of the God-Logos. Both natures are 
now to be distinguished decopicf, (/Jv^ — a phrase which he uses 
very frequently, i.e., it is in virtue of the physical or natural 
unity that the Logos has actually become man. This physical 
unity does not, however, mean that the Godhead thereby be- 
comes capable of suffering: but the Logos suffers in His own 
flesh and was born of Mary as regards His own humanity. He 
is thus God crucified, (0fo? (TTOiupcoisk) — the Logos suffered with- 
out suffering, i.e., in His flesh (sViZ^f!/ o koyog xTrxScog, i..e, sv 
■tTxpsci) — and Mary is dsoTOnog, in so far as the a-xp^ which she 
bore constitutes an indissoluble unity with the Logos. (What 
belonged to the Logos thus became the property of the human- 
ity, and again what belonged to the humanity became the property 
of the Logos — yeyove roivuv l^ix f/,ev rou Xoyou rx r^g xv@pco7r6T>jTog, 
TSix Sf TTXkiv Tiji; xv^puTTOTviTOi; TX xvTov Aoyou). Therefore this 

1 Orat. ad imp. Theodos. 19, 20 (Mansi IV. 641): An apparent body would 
have been sufficient if the God-Logos had merely required to show us the path to 
the angelic life. But He became a perfect man, 'ha. r^i; niv ivinrdxTOv (fiSopS? to 
•yviivov viiiuv ajraAAaSj) irSina, r^ KxS' 'ivaitriv oixovoiJ-ix rijv iSixv alriii ^fti^v ivislf, 
-ipu%»Jv ^£ IStav avSpct}77iVijv Traiovi^svo^- dijcatprix^ auriiv aTo<pi^vi;} KpstTTOva^ tvj(; JStx^ 
jpsrBuf TO vivviyoi ts ku! xTpeTTov, olairef ifitf ^xip^v, i'yxciTeiXfi>>^''( aur^. 

12 
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5-ip§ of Christ can in the Lord's Supper be the means of producing^ 
divine life, although it has not disappeared as human flesh.' 

Is this conception Monophysitism ? It is necessary to distinguish 
here between the phraseology and what is actually stated. As 
regards their actual substance all conceptions may be described 
as Monophysite or ApolHnarian which reject the idea that Christ 
was an individual man; for between the doctrine of the hypostatic 
union and the most logical Apthartodocetism there are only 
grades of difference. No hard and fast line can be drawn here, 
although very different forms of monophysitism were possible 
according as the consequences of the Incarnation for the divinity 
of Christ on the one hand, or for His humanity on the other 
were conceived of in a concrete way and definitely stated. But 
according to ecclesiastical phraseology only those parties are to be 
described as monophysite who rejected the deliverance of the 
Council of Chalcedon. But this deliverance presupposes the 
existence of factors which did not yet lie within the mental 
horizon of Cyril. In these circumstances we must content our- 
selves with saying that nowhere did Cyril intentionally deviate 
to the right hand, or to the left, from the line of thought followed 
by the Greek Church and its great Fathers in their doctrine 
of redemption. He was a Monophysite in so far as he taught 
that the Logos after the Incarnation continues to have as before 
one nature only ; but as the opponent of Apollinaris he did not 
wish to mix the human nature with the divine in Christ. ^ The 
assertion of a perfect humanity, unmingled natures, must be - 
allowed to stand, for it is really impossible to put in an intel- 

' Cyril connected the Christological dogma in the form in which he put it, with 
the Lord's Supper and also with baptism. 

2 Similarly also Loofs op. cit., p. 48 f. As Loofs rightly remarks, the distinc- 
tion between the natures which Cyril wished to have made was nevertheless not 
one solely in thought, but I cannot find any word which expresses what he wanted. 
It is obvious that as regards the docetic and ApoUinarian ideas (apparent-humanity,. 
xpSirig, o-uyx""''?, T/ioTrij), which were current and which were still widely spread 
at the time, Cyril's influence was of a wholesome kind. It is wonderful how firm 
he was here. Perhaps it is herein that his gi-eatest significance lies. And yet the 
best of what he had he had got from Apollinaris. Moreover, before Cyril, Didy- 
mus in Alexandria had already put together and used the words axfETrTac- 
aa-t/y%i/Tiac in his formula for the Incarnation; see Vol. III., p. 299. They were 
therefore not a monopoly of the Antiochians. 
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ligible form any part of these speculations which treat of sub- 
stances as if they had no connection whatever with a living 
person. It is really not any more difficult to put up with the 
contradiction here than it is to tolerate the whole method of 
looking at the question. Both constitute the great mystery of 
the faith. Monophysitism, which limits itself to the statement 
that in Christ out of two perfect natures, divinity and humanity, 
one composite or incarnate divine nature has come into existence, 
and which will have nothing to do with the idea of a free will ' 
in Christ, ig dogmatically consistent. It has indeed no longer 
the logical satisfying clearness of the ApoUinarian thesis; it 
involves an additional mystery, or a logical contradiction, still 
in return for this it definitely put into words the by no means 
unimportant element of "perfect humanity". But this Mono- 
physitism, when distinctly formulated as evcoirig (pv(Tmvi, certainly 
made it plain to the Greeks themselves that it was no longer 
possible .to reconcile the Christ of faith with the picture of 
Christ given in the Gospels; for the idea of the physical unity 
of the two natures and of the interchange of properties, which 
Cyril had worked out in a strict fashion, swallowed up what of 
the human remained in Him. Arrived at this point three possible 
courses were open. It was necessary either to revise the doctrine 
of ' redemption and perfection which had the above-mentioned 
statement as its logical result — a thing which was not to be thought 
of, — or else theologians would have to make up their minds 
still further to adapt the picture of the historical Christ to the 

' Like Apollinaris, Cyril also regarded with the deepest abhoiTence the thought that 
Christ possessed a free will. Everything seemed to them to be made uncertain if 
Christ was not ixTpeTrTOQ. We can quite understand this feeling; for all belief in 
Christ "as Redeemer is, to say the least of it, indiiferent to the idea that Christ 
might have done other than He did. But that age was in the direst dilemma; 
for "freedom" was at that time the only formula for the "personality" of the 
creature, and yet it .'at the same time necessarily involved the capability of sin. In 
this dilemma the true believers resolved to deny freedom to Christ. With these 
accordingly the Apollinarians who had been 'excluded from the Church were able 
once more to unite. " AU with the exception of a few," writes Theodoret H. E. V. 3, 
cf. V. 37, "came over to the Church and again took part in Church fellowship; 
they had not, however, all the same, got rid of their earlier disease, but still infected 
many with it who before had been sound. From this root there sprang up in 
the Church the doctrine of the f</« rifs irapKOi xai rijc SsifT^fTO? (pv<rig, which attri- 
butes suffering to the Godhead too of the only begotten." 
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dogmatic idea, i.e., to destroy it altogether, which was logical 
Monophysitism, or finally, it would be necessary to discover a 
word, or a formula, which would mark off the dogma of faith 
from ApoUinarianism with still greater sharpness than had been 
done by the catchword "perfect humanity". It was therefore 
necessary to intensify the contradictions still further, so that it 
was no longer only the concrete union of the natures which 
appeared as the secret, but the conception of the union itself al- 
ready involved a contradictio in adjecto and became a mystery. 
If it could be maintained that the natures had become united 
without being united, then on the outside everything seemed 
to be as it should be, and Apollinaris was as certainly beaten 
as Paul of Samosata — and this was maintained. But certainly 
no pupil of Athanasius or Cyril hit on a notion such as this, 
which paralysed the force of the thought: xiyoq a-xpnaSslg. A 
danger lurked here which had finally a momentous result. The 
expression of the faith which was constantly being burdened 
with fresh contradictions so that no legitimate element might be 
wanting to it, had to forfeit its strength.' Its place was finally 
taken by a complicated formula which it was no longer possible 
to make one's own through feeling, the mystery of conceptions 
put in the form of concrete ideas. If theologians might no longer 
teach as Apollinaris taught and in fact no longer quite in the 
way in which Cyril taught, they saw themselves under the 
necessity of using a complicated formula. But to begin with it 
seemed as if Cyril had carried his point. ^ 

The controversy broke out in Constantinople and was through- 
out carried on with ambitious designs and for the purposes of 
ecclesiastical policy. In the person of Nestorius an ascetic 
Antiochian was again raised to the dignity of Bishop of Con- 
stantinople (428). The bishop of the capital just because he was 

1 Thomasius in his description of the Christology of Cyril sees only difficulties, 
but no contradictions. Nor has he fully understood the relation between Apolli- 
naris and Cyril. 

^ Cyril never sought subsequently to tone down in appearance the paradox of 
the mystery of the Incarnation by means of logical distinctions. In this connection 
it is important to note that he allows that Nestorius wishes a 'haa-ti tcSv TTfotraiTrav 
(Ep. ad C P. Mansi IV., p. 1005), but that he himself rejects such a union be- 
cause the important thing is the union of the natures. 
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the bishop was an object of jealousy to the Alexandrian Patriarch 
and as an Antiochian he was doubly so. A conceited preacher and 
one who plumed himself on being an enemy of heretics, but 
not a man with any meanness about him, Nestorius, who was 
supported by his presbyter Anastasius, gave offence in the capital 
by using the catchwords of the Antiochian dogmatic and by 
the contest he engaged in against the description of Mary as 
SsoTOKog. With great frankness Nestorius described the statements 
regarding the God who was wrapped in swaddling clothes and 
fastened to the Cross, as heathen fables. His Christology' was 
that of Theodore ; it cannot be said that he developed it further ; 
on the contrary, one can see the influence of Chrysostom. Nesto- 
rius seems scarcely to have mentioned the human development 
of Jesus, and he seems to have laid greater emphasis on the 
idea of the union than Theodore ("one Christ"), if also only 
in the form of the a-vvxCpsia and 7rpoa-icuvv,iTi^ ; but he was, above 
all, concerned in getting rid of "the corruption of Arius and.Apol- 
linaris." Cyril took advantage of the excitement in the Capital, 
which would perhaps have quieted down spite of some unruly 
priests and monks, in order to stir up the Egyptian monks, the 
Egyptian clergy in Constantinople, and the imperial ladies. The 
result was an angry correspondence with Nestorius, who was, 
moreover, protected by the Emperor. Cyril wrote in a more 
dignified way than his rival, but the hierarchs since the days 
of Cyprian had always known better how to take up an outwardly 
dignified attitude than their opponents. The narrow-minded 
patriarch of the capital was characterised by a simple pride. ^ 
He expressed himself in an inconsiderate and imprudent way 

^ Some of his writings in Mansi IV., V., see also VI., VII., IX. On the beginning 
of the controversy Socrat. H. E. VII. 29 sq. cf. the letters of Coelestin and Vincent. 
Common. 17 sq. The sermons of Nestorius, above all, deserve attention. The 
history is in Hefele, op. cit. II. 2, pp. 141 — 288, who is indeed wholly biassed. 
See Walch, Ketzergesch., Vol. V. ; Largent, S. Cyrille et le concile d'Ephese (Rev. 
des quest, hist., 1872, July). Older accounts by Tillemont and Gibbon. 

2 Luther ("Von den Cone. u. K K. ", Vol. 25, pp. 304 ff., 307), falling back 
on Socrates', has rehabilitated Nestorius: "One can see from this that Nestorius, 
though a proud and foolish bishop, is in earnest about Christ ; but in his folly he 
does not know what he is saying and how he is saying it, like one who was not 
able to speak properly of such things and yet wished to speak as if he knew all 
about it. ' 
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in his letters, and his conduct in his diocese was no less in- 
considerate and imprudent, for there he went on with the work 
of deposition and attacked " Apollinarianism " as if it had been 
a red rag. 

The formulae employed by the two opponents were no longer 
very different. Everything depended on how they were accent- 
uated. Both spoke of two natures and one Christ, and the one 
wished as little to be an ApoUinarian as the other did to be a 
"blasphemous"' Samosatene. Cyril did not deny that the God- 
head was incapable of suffering, and Nestorius was prepared to 
use even the formula horoxoi; with a qualification. ^ But in reality 
they were undoubtedly separated from each other by a deep gulf 
represented in the former case by the hutrii; cpv(n-/,vi, (the physical 
union,) and in the latter by the evao'ig kxtx (7vvx(peixv, (the union 
by combination,) and they can scarcely be blamed if they indulged 
in specious arguments ; for both views were intelligible only 
when one went behind the formulae, and in the case of many 
if not actually in that of the leaders, ideas which went a great 
deal further were as a matter of fact concealed behind the 
formulae." Nestorius addressed himself to the Roman bishop 
Coelestin as a coUs&gue of co-ordinate rank, Cyril did the same 
soon after as an informant moved by a sense of duty, and 
therewith the controversy came to have a universal importance. 
But owing to the interference of the Roman bishop on behalf 
of Cyril it also took a wholly unexpected turn; for there is not 

' So Nestorius himself in the third letter to Coelestin. 

' This was the case from the first; see already the first letter to Coelestin. In 
the third letter he proposed to the Pope that the latter should see that neither 
SsoToxoi nor avifuiTordKOi was used, biit xpwT^TOxo? ; " This controversy about 
words," he adds moreover, " will not in my opinion occasion any difficult enquiry 
at the Council nor will it interfere with the doctrine of the divinity of Christ." 

s In this contest Nestorius directs his attack against Photinianism, as representing 
the idea that the Word had first originated with the Virgin, against Apollinarianism, 
against the idea that the flesh of Christ was no longer flesh after the Resurrection, 
and therefore against the " deificatio " of the flesh, and against the mingling of 
the natures (first letter to Coelestin). As a matter of fact nothing of all this applied 
to Cyril. The latter fought against Nestorius as if it were a matter of combating 
Paul of Samosata, and in this Coelestin made common cause? with him (see his 
first letter to the Cliurch of Constantinople c. 3). The real difference was: Did 
God become man or did He not? 
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perhaps in the history of dogma a second fact of equal import- 
ance which so thoroughly deserves to be pronounced a scandal 
nor one which at the sam^is so little to the credit of ij:s author, 
as the interference of the Pope on behalf of Cyril. " 

He had indeed sufficient reason for doing this. Since the 
time of Athanasius and Julius, and in fact from the days even 
of Demetrius and Fabian, it had always been the traditional 
dogmatic policy of the Roman Chair to support the Alexandrian 
Patriarch, as conversely the latter in his struggle against the 
ambitious patriarch of New Rome necessarily looked for his 
natural ally in old Rome.' Further Nestorius had shewn him- 
self unwilling to excommunicate right off the Pelagians who 
had been condemned by the Pope and who had fled to Con- 
stantinople. Finally, he had not in his writing generally given 
token of the submission which the Apostolic Chair already 
demanded. But what does that signify in face of the fact that 
Ccelestin in interfering on behalf of Cyril disowned his western 
view and in the most frivolous fashion condemned Nestorius 
without having considered his teaching. That he did both things 
may be easily shewn. In his letter to the Pope Nestorii^ laid 
before the latter the formula " utraque natura quae per conjunc- 
tionem summam et inconfusam in una persona unigeniti adoratur " " 
("the two natures which, perfectly joined together and without 
confusion, are adored in the one person of the only-begotten"). 
This was substantially the Western formula, and Ccelestin him- 
self held no other view. ^ He did not, however, trouble himself 

• The solidarity between Rome and Alexandria is emphasised also in the letters 
of Coelestiu to Cyril (I. i), to John of Antioch (c. 2) and to Nestorius (c. 11). 

2 Ep. II. Nest, ad Ccelest. (Mansi IV., p. 1024.) 

' It was substantially the Western formula: see on this above, p. 145, and 
Reuter, Ztschr. fiir K.-G. VI., p. 156 fF. Augustine, Coelestin's authority, had 
taught the doctrine of una persona and two natures, or still more frequently the 
"duse substantiee" which corresponds more closely with the Western conception; 
he had further used '' deus (ex patre) et homo (ex matre), or " verbum et homo " 
or "deus-homo." He had rejected every view which taught the changeableness 
of God, and explained that the "forma dei" remained together with the "forma 
servi" after the "assumptio carnis". He had not himself questioned the relative 
correctness of the idea of the indwelling of the Godhead in Christ after the 
fashion of the indwelling of the Godhead in believers, i.e.^ as in a temple, if he 
also clung to the view that the Word became flesh. It is undoubted that accord- 
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about the formula, put his own Christology on one side and 
declared in favour of Cyril, while he made everything depend 
on the one point " isoroKog " in order at least to produce an 
appearance of difference, although this was just the very point 
regarding which NestoriuS was prepared to make concessions > 

ing to Augustine, " Christ is the collective person comprising a duality " in con- 
nection with which we have to distinguish between what relates to the forma del 
and the forma servi. It is only with certain qualifications that the formula "God 
was crucified" is to be employed, the perfectly correct statement is only "Christus. 
crucifixus est in forma servi." The passages in which Augustine speaks of "caro 
dei", "natus ex femina deus" etc., are extremely rare, and for him these formulae- 
have in my opinion no real importance; for the reconciling work of Christ belongs 
according to Augustine to his humanity; see above. Here he is therefore in agree- 
ment with the Antiochians. (The fact that in one passage Augustine, like Tertullian,. 
speaks of "mingling", is of no importance). We meet with the same thing in 
Ambrose (de incam. Sacram.) and again in Vincentius and Leo I. They all go 
back together to Tertullian (see above). Ambrose like Augustine speaks of twa 
substances Cnatures) and he is "still more zealously intent than the latter in pre- 
serving the two in their integrity": "Servemus distinctionem divinitatis et carnis."" 
ApoUinaris has no more violent opponent than Ambrose. According to him the 
Johannine "becoming flesh" first gets its true meaning through " He dwelt among 
us." When we speak of the death and passion of Christ we ought to add " secun- 
dum camem". And naturally in this connection emphasis is also laid on the 
"unus et idem", but the co-existence of the formae dei et servi is maintained- 
And here, as in Augustine, we meet with the formula that the Logos assumed a 
man. In fact Ambrose, the keenest opponent of ApoUinaris, turned against the 
avTffsETao-Tao";? rcov ovoi^xtuv as against a dangerous, ApoUinarian mode of speech, 
and went so far in regard to the distinction of the natures as even to hazard 
(c. 2, § 13) the bold statement: "Fieri non protest, ut, per quem sunt omnia, sit 
unus ex nobis." (More detailed information in Forster, Ambrosius, p. 128 f., 136 f ) 
The remaining evidence, moreover, which we possess in the shape of Papal letters 
etc., proves that the Westerns since the time of Tertullian and Novatian — in the 
latter also we find the " utraque substantia" (not "natura") and the "sociatus homo- 
et deus " — possessed a christological formula on which they were all agreed, based 
on their creed, and to which they had strictly adhered, (see the admirable remarks 
of Renter op. cit. p. 191 f.). TAis form was closely akin to that of the Antiochi- 
ans, although it rested on a different basis. The Antiochians, without being in- 
fluenced by the West, had reached quite independently the formula "two natures^ 
one person." Not only the "mild" Antiochians (Loofs op. cit., p. 49 f.), but 
Theodore also (see above) and Nestorius had employed it. We must certainly 
admit that there is a radical difference, the Antiochian formula would strictly have run 
thus : The two natures, which are two hypostases, constitute together one prosopon 
or person who is to be adored, i.e., in the view of the Antiochians nature and 
hypostasis coincided and the undivided subject possessed its unity only in the 
union, the name, in the' position of authority and in adoration. On the other 
hand we should have to paraphrase the Western form of the doctrine which was 
outlined by Tertullian, developed by Ambrose and handed on to the theologians 
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The Pope had determined to put down Nestorius. A Roman 
Synod (430) demanded of him immediate recantation on pain 
of excommunication. As if by way of insult Cyril was charged 
by the Pope himself with the duty of carrying the sentence 
out. Nestorius himself, whose Church was revolutionised, now 

of subsequent times, thus : Jesus Christ as one and the same possesses two sub- 
stances (properties) or two co-existent forms (status, forma). The difference is ob- 
vious at the first glance. The former formula is of a speculative kind and from 
general conceptions constructs a personal being, the latter on the contrary assigns 
"the state of life" to a person, it is, so to speak (see above), of a legal or politi- 
cal kind. The two formulae are thus quite disparate (the Antiochian and Alexan- 
drian are on the contrary formally similar) and therefore it is very possible that 
the Westetn form in fine, considered from the religious point of view, contains a 
side which is more akin to the Alexandrian than to the Antiochian form. But in 
the formulae Nestorius was in agreement with Ccelestin, and it cannot be proved 
that the Pope was able to look behind the formulae (see the " simplicior " in Mansi V., 
p. 7°2). In fact the opposite can be proved. In all his numerous letters he took 
good care in connection with this affair not to state his own Christological view. 
If anything escapes him it does not remind us at all of Cyril's views, see, t.g.^ 
the letter to the Church of Constantinople (Mansi IV., p. 1044) : " Nestorius denies 
that the Logos assumed a man for our sakes." He fastens solely on the tiior6x.ac, 
to which objection had been taken by Nestorius and he adduces a sort of argument 
in proof of its antiquity taken from a poem of Ambrose. Beyond this nothing 
else occurs in his letters to shew what was really to blame in the Christology of 
Nestorius. In place of this he from the very start loads him with abuse, with 
threats from the Bible and with imprecations of a wholly general character, denounces 
him to his Church as a heretic and writes him a letter (Mansi IV., p. 1026 sq.), 
which in its unfairness and bare-faced audacity is one of the vilest compositions we 
have of the fourth and fifth centuries. In his instructions to his legates too and in 
his letter to the Council, he carefully guarded against using any Christological formula 
at all, and he knew very well why. As Nestorius had expressed himself, particularly 
towards the end, his Christology came so near to that of Augustine that Ccelestin at all 
events was not able to distinguish the one from the other. Coelestin's main concern, 
however, was by no means with the Christology, but rather with the person of Nestorius 
because the latter had not treated the Pelagians ad nuium fapcc. He accordingly, 
instructed his legates simply to take Cyril's side, and in his letter to the Council 
contented himself with an exhortation to the members to preserve the old faith without 
saying what the old faith was. There is, however, not the slightest groundforthe assump- 
tion that Augustine's affair with the Galilean monk and presbyter Leporius (about 
426, Mansi IV., pp. 518, 519 sq.) probably had an influence upon Ccelestin. This 
controversy, which was quickly settled, undoubtedly shews that on the basis of the 
formulae of TertuUian and Novatian, discussions regarding the mystery of the person 
of Christ had been started in the West too, which led to considerable division of 
opinion, and that in opposition to this the Westerns held firmly to their ''unus et 
idem" which, however, was something different from the Antiochian 'iv Trpda-arov 
(Leporius would have nothing to do with the idea of a deus natus et passus ; Augustine 
and Aurelius of Carthage forced him to recant: the Confession of Leporius is in 
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urged the Emperor to call a General Council/ and in addition 
to this collected a number of accusations against Cyril for the 
way in which he had discharged the duties of his office. To the 
twelve anathemas which an Alexandrian Council under the 
presidency of Cyril had served on him, and which embodied 
the teaching of Cyril in sharply cut phrases [SsoroKOg yeysw^ae 
tjccpKiKaq (Tiipx.x ysyovoTX tov in ®eou Koyov — svua-ii; 11x6' u770(ttx(tiv — 
syM(ng Cpu(n>iit — irxp^ rou Kuplou ^cooTTOiog, — the mother of God bore 
flesh born after the manner of ilesh, the Logos of God — hypostatic 
union — natural union — the life-giving flesh of the Lord) he replied 
by twelve counter-anathemas.' This sealed the breach. The 
Emperor, displeased with Cyril, summoned a Council to meet 
at Ephesus at Whitsuntide 431. Cyril who appeared with some 
50 bishops, here shewed how an Emperor, such as Theodosius 
was, ought to be treated. Without waiting for the arrival of 
the Syrians under John of Antioch, the cautious friend (?) of 
Nestorius, " the Egyptian party supported by the bishop of 
Ephesus, Memnon, on its own authority and spite of the opposi- 
tion of the Imperial commissioner, constituted itself the Council, 
treated Nestorius who naturally did not appear at this meeting, 
but waited in the city for the Syrians, as an accused person, 
approved of all Cyril's declarations as being in harmony with 

Hahn, Syrabole 2, § 138). But in the affair with Nestorius Coelestin nowhere referred 
to the heresy of Leporius and to his recantation. The commonitorium of Vincen- 
tius best shews how httle disposed those in the West were to have their own 
Christological form of doctrine interfered with by the East or by the recognised 
Council of Ephesus. In this book, written soon after 431, the Creed of Ephesus is 
highly praised and Nestorius is abused, but at the same time the Christological 
formula of Tertullian and no other is used, and what is said exhibits complete un- 
certainty regarding the teaching of Nestorius. 

1 Mansi IV., pp. 1081 sq., 1099 sq., Hahn, § 142, 143. In the third thesis of 
Nestorius the permanence of the difference of the two natures also after the Incar- 
nation is strongly emphasised. The fifth thesis runs thus : " Si quis post assump- 
tionem hominis naturaliter dei filium unum esse audet dicere, anathema sit." It 
is the most questionable one. 

- John of Antioch was perhaps also one of the false friends of Nestorius. The 
matter is still not quite clear — spite of the Coptic sources which are now at our 
command. Probably John came so late intentionally, in order to be able to turn 
the scale ; from the first his attitude towards Nestorius had been an equivocal one. 
We may indeed assume that he wished to get rid both of Nestorius and of Cyril 
in order to secure for himself the supreme influence over the Church. 
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Holy Scripture and the Nicene Creed, pronounced the deposition 
of Nestorius and declared him to have forfeited priestly fellow- 
ship. In opposition to this petty assembly, which did not set up any 
new creed, but which on the contrary took up the position that 
the sole question had reference to the Nicene Creed which was 
in danger, Nestorius and his friends, as soon as the Syrians 
arrived, held the legal Council under the presidency of the 
Imperial Commissioner and pronounced sentence of deposition 
on Cyril and Memnon. It was only now that the Papal legates 
arrived in Ephesus and they at once took the side of Cyril. ' 
In accordance with their instructions they reopened the case 
pro forma, in order to exalt the authority of the Apostolic 
Chair. Cyril's party complied with this, and the Legates then 
agreed to everything which had been done, after all the docu- 
ments had been once more read over.^ With the cry, "the whole 
Council thanks the new Paul Ccelestin, the new Paul Cyril, 
Ccelestin the guardian of the faith, Ccelestin who concurs with 
the Council : One Ccelestin, one Cyril, one faith of the Council, 
one faith of the whole world," ' this assembly closed, which sought 
to maintain the ancient Nicene faith and did maintain it, at 
which, however, there was no discussion, but at which unanim- 
ity was reached solely on the basis of a selection of authorities. * 

' Otherwise the Westerns were not present at all. 

- Besides Coelestin's letter to the Council a similar one from the Carthaginian 
Archbishop Capreolus who excused the absence of the Africans was read again. 
This letter too is instructive because the bishop does not go beyond counselling 
that no change should be made on the ancient faith. He expresses no opinion 
on the question io dispute, (Mansi IV., p. 1207 sq.). 

'^ Mansi 1. c. p. 1287. At the close the Council did the Pope the further favour 
of condemuing the Pelagians. Thus both parties were quits. Ccelestin condemned 
Nestorius without knowing what his teaching was and thereby disparaged his own 
doctrine, and the followers of Cyril condemned the Pelagians without thoroughly 
examining their theses and 'condemned themselves in condemning them. We may 
put it thuS' and yet not mistake the peculiar solidarity which existed between the 
Antiochians and the Pelagians ; for the Ephesian judges knew nothing of this. 
It was Cassian who first drew attention to it (libr. VII., de incarn. Chr.). 

■* See the Acts in Mansi; Vicentius too in the so-called Second Commonitoriura 
describes the procedure; they interrogated antiquity. "Peter of Alex., Athanasius, 
Theophilus of Alex,, the three Cappadocians, Felix and Julius of Rome were quoted 
at Ephesus as teachers, councillors, witnesses and judges (what, however, was 
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The following will be found in the historical accounts. The 
Emperor, instead of standing up for the right, allowed himself 
to be overawed. At first it is true the resolutions of Cyril's 
Council were annulled, but thereafter the controversy was to be 
settled in true Byzantine fashion by the removal of the leaders. 
The Emperor gave the force of law both to the deposition of 
Cyril and Memnon and to that of Nestorius. The Alexandrians, 
however, were united and followed one master, but this was not 
the case with the opposite party. Nestorius who was violent but 
not tenacious, resigned ; soon, however, his isolation was to change 
to imprisonment. In the eyes of the Emperor the doctrine which 
he represented was by no means condemned ; but Cyril succeeded 
in getting permission to resume possession of his bishopric, and 
by means of intrigue and bribery his party continued more and 
more to gain ground at the Court and the capital. Still he could not 
reckon on a victory as regards the dogmatic question ; he had 
to be content with knowing that a man who was acceptable to 
him occupied the chair of Constantinople. The Emperor sought 
to bring about a union, and the friends of Nestorius became 
disunited. One section under the leadership of John of Antioch 
was prepared to come to terms, and to this party Theodoret, ' 
the most distinguished Antiochian scholar, also belonged, though 
undoubtedly with a certain reserve. Another section actively 
resisted. Cyril's behaviour in the year 432 — 433 is little to his 
credit. To him it was of more importance to get the condemna- 
tion of his mortal enemy, Nestorius, carried through in the 
Church, than to preserve his dogmatic system pure. Thus he 
subscribed the creed submitted by the moderate Antiochians, 
without, however, retracting his earlier opinions, and in return 
for this got some of the heads of the opposite party, above all, 
John of Ephesua, to abandon Nestorius. Cyril could save his 
consistency by interpreting this Antiochian creed in accordance 
with his Christology; the friends of Nestorius were not able to 

quoted from them originated with ApoUinaris !), and also Cyprian and Augustine." 
According to Vincentius these constituted "the hallowed decalogue". But in 
addition to these the opinions of others were also adduced. 

' He was now the spiritual leader of the Antiochians. He fought untiringly 
for the view that God was incapable of suffering. 
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escape the disgrace which they had brought upon themselves 
by their treachery towards their ill-used friend. But in a question 
which was for him a matter of faith Cyril had agreed to a com- 
promise, in proof of the fact that all hierarchs are open to convic- 
tion when they are in danger of losing power and influence. ' He 
could, moreover, reckon on the victory of his opponents being 
a Pyrrhic victory. His own reputation and that of his dogmatic 
system went on increasing; thousands of monks were busy 
spreading it, and Cyril himself was constantly working at the 
Court and in Rome. The condemnation of Nestorius was followed 
by the most disgraceful treatment of the unfortunate bishop. In 
consequence of the confusion which arose because he was 
condemned while his teaching was tolerated by others, the 
whole party was weakened ; the strict Nestorians separated from 
the others, " and since Cyril had not been under the necessity 

• The Creed of Union is in Mansi V., pp. 781, 291, 303. (Hahn § 99). It was 
composed as early as the year 431, probably by Theodoret, and was sent from 
Ephesus to be submitted to the Emperor, Cyril subscribed it in the year 433. 
The Creed is a dogmatic work of art in which the Antiochians, however, could 
without much difficulty recognise their views, but not so Cyril. The second, and 
really important half runs thus : Svo yap ipv<reuv 'ivcotric; yiyow Stb 'iva Xpia-rdv, 
evx vi6v, 'iva xvpiov 6[j.o?\.DyoviMev. Kara roivr^^v t^v tvjz xirvyx^Tov evutrsa^ 'svt/oiav 
ciJLOf,oy!iviJ.sv Ttiv ayiav 'TrapUvov ^lordxov, [Nestorius had already admitted this, 
and he might in fact have subscribed this creed without any scruples of con- 
science] $ise TO Tov @s6v ?i.6yov <7xpKa)6^vai xxi svxvOptiiTi^trast, xxi l| avrii^ ry\q 
<rvh?iVfiisui; hSa-ai 4avri!i rov i% cuitvh ^tfipihrx vteov. ■ Ti; Ss eiayye^ixcii xa) 
aToa-TOPiikcei wipe roS xvpiov <f)avcii; "(riisv rovi Seo^ayovi; Ht/Spccg t«; fiev xoivowoi- 
ovvTU^^ bi^ s(p' evo^ TTpoa-uTToVi Tsig §s hxipovvTXQ, ui; sTt §vo <pvirsuv (Cyril admitted 
that!) xxi Txs iJiiv SeowpsTreHg xxtx rijv SeirtiTX rov Xpia-Tou, rxg Se rxTriivxg 
xxTx ri^v xvSpoiwiTiiTX xuTov '!rxpxSiS6vTXQ. This formula of union which reflects 
no discredit on the Antiochians, especially as they, like the Arians and Semi-Arians 
before them, had a theological rather than a religious interest in the problem, is 
markedly different from the later Chalcedonian formula. It does not abandon an 
intelligible position as that was understood by the Antiochians. Cyril had to 
content himself with the words 'haiiriQ and Scotoxoq and had to put up with the 
absence of <Tvvx(psix. He naturally clung firmly to the in'x epvirii; a-sa-xpxaiiihvi, 
declaring that the creed of union merely excluded the misinterpretations of the 
doctrine he had hitherto taught, misinterpretations which he had himself always 
disavowed; in fact he went so far as to assert that the Antiochians too understood the 
difference of the natures after the incarnation as being purely a distinction in thought. 

2 This was a slow process which began with the emigration to Edessa and was 
concluded only at the end of the fifth century with the formation of a strictly 
exclusive Nestorian Church. It maintained itself in the extreme East of Christen- 
dom, in East Syria and Persia, and soon took on a national colouring; on the 
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of retracting anything, he was able to direct his energies towards 
getting the decrees of his assembly accepted as orthodox, as 
ecumenical decrees, under cover of the union-creed. He did 
actually succeed in a few years in getting this done in the East; 
in the West they had ranked as such from the first. The situa- 
tion continued to be perplexed and became more and more 
disingenuous. 

§ 2. The Eutychian Controversy. 

Cyril died in the year 444 ; there were in his own party some 
who so far as he was concerned had never forgiven him the 
union of 433 which had led Cyril to agree to the expression 
"Sua 0u(T£ig'\^ His successor was Dioscurus who, according to 
the testimony of his own adherents, though not indeed the equal 
of his predecessor, was also not unlike him. The Alexandrian 
bishops from Athanasius to Dioscurus have something in common. 
They strove to make themselves the masters of Egypt and the 
leaders of the Church of the East. ^ Their resistance to the 
power of the State was not less strong than their hatred of the 

strongly marked national consciousness of the Nestorlans in Church matters, see 
Horst, Elias von Nisibis, p. 112 ff. The Emperor Zeno put an end to their exist- 
ence in the Empire in 489. All the successors of Theodosius n. persecuted them. 
How the latter came to have such a ferocious hatred of Nestorius vfhom he had 
once protected has not, hovifever, been yet explained. The Emperor gave orders 
that all the vfritings of Nestorius were to be burned and that his followers were 
to be called "Simonisls". The result was that the writings of Diodorus and 
Theodore were all the more eagerly circulated in the East and translated into 
other languages. Edessa in particular did a great deal in the way of getting the 
Greek-Antiochian literature put into Syrian (Persian, Armenian). Much that is of 
a free and antique character has been preserved in the Nestorian-Persian or Chal- 
dean Church; Assemani, Bibl. Orient. III., 2; Silbernagl, Kirchen des Orients 
p. 202 ff. ; Kattenbusch, op. cit. I., p. 226 ff. For the history of dogma, in the strict 
sense of the word, the Nestorians are no longer of any importance. 

' See Isidor Pelus. epp. I,, Nos. 323, 334; Acacius of Melitene, ep. ad Cyril, 
in Mansi V., p. 860 (998 sq.). Cyril himself (ep. ad Eulog. Migue, Vol. 77, p. 225) 
says that people are now speaking reproachfully of him: Sia rt Svo (pvireii ovo- 
l^a^6vTccy al/TUv itviirx^''''> !) "oii evyveas 6 Ti(5 'A.>^i%iaiSfelai. Fuller details in 
Ehrhard, op. cit., p. 42 f. 

2 See, above all, the Church History of Socrates, who thoroughly understood 
this aspiration of theirs. 
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parvenu, the bishop of New Rome, whose aspirations after power 
they wished to put a stop to. We can only compare them with 
the great Popes, and the comparison is so far a just one in- 
asmuch as they aimed at making Egypt a sort of independent 
ecclesiastical State. Each bishop in the series from Athanasius. 
to Dioscurus came nearer accomplishing this design. ' In follow- 
ing out this policy they relied upon three powerful forces, on 
Greek piety and monasticism, on the masses of the lower classes, 
and on the Roman Bishop who had an equal interest in keeping 
down the bishop of Constantinople, and in making head against 
the State. In the respect first mentioned, Theophilus' change of 
front is specially characteristic. He abandoned science, i.e., 
Origenism, as soon as he perceived that a stronger force was 
present in the Church, — namely, the orthodoxy of the monks 
and of the reUgious communities. From that time onwards the 
Alexandrian bishop stood at the head of ecclesiastical tradi- 
tionalism ; he decisively rejected Greek science. But in doing 
this he surrendered what was an important element in the 
influence he could exercise on the rest of the churches, and 
the loss of this was a momentous one. He became a national 
Coptic bishop. This brings us to the second point. Like all 

' Of all the great bishops of the Empire the Roman and Alexandrian bishops. 
alone possessed a traditional policy which was strictly adhered to, and acted in 
accordance with it. They accordingly really became forces in history. The Chair 
of Antioch never had a policy; in the conflicts with the Arians it became a mere 
puppet after the Church already sixty years before this had had to come to its 
assistance, and it possessed no fixed traditions. The position taken up in the 
Nestorian controversy by the feeble and unreliable John is typical of the bishops 
of Antioch (see his letter to Sixtus of Rome). It is customary to complain of the 
hierarchial imperiousness of Athanasius, of the violent actions of Theophilus, Cyril,- 
and Dioscurus, and of the unfeeling policy of the Roman bishops, and to contrast 
them with the Bishops of Antioch. But people do not reflect that when forces, 
manifest themselves they have to adapt themselves to the material upon which they 
are to work, and quite as little do they try to imagine what appearance the history 
of the Church would have presented without the " violences "of the Roman and 
Alexandrian bishops. Those who at the present day complain, together with their 
dogmatic system, would not at all events have been here at all if these tyrannical 
and unfeeling princes of the Church had not existed, and the tame dogmatic of 
the present time would never have made its appearance apart from the fanatical 
dogmatic of those despots. It may be incidentally remarked that we ought hardly 
to conclude from Mansi VI., p. 1008, that Dioscurus wished to restore Origen's 
reputation. 
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despots, the great Alexandrian bishops sought the support of 
the masses. They were demagogues. They flattered the people 
and sought to please them, while they hampered and crushed 
the aristocracy composed of the bishops, the scholars and the 
upper classes. 

Athanasius had already begun this policy, in fact he was not 
in all probability the first to follow it. Each of his successors 
went a step further on these lines. But the Copts were not the 
Romans ; the master of the eternal city could always think of 
ruling the world. A Coptic despot, however, who had rejected 
all that belonged to the Greek world, could only dream of 
world-empire.' Cyril had the Egyptian clergy and people com- 
pletely under his power; but the less wise Dioscurus by his 
unconcealed despotism created an aristocratic reaction in the 
country. In him we see the downfall and overthrow of the 
policy of the Alexandrian chair. Had he been a man like Leo I., 
Christianity might perhaps have got a second Rome in Alexan- 
dria.^ But there was no room in the world for two such chairs. 
The traditional policy of common action which had for so long 
united Rome and Alexandria, was bound to reach a point at 
which it turned into bitter enmity. The Byzantine patriarch 
accordingly turned this enmity to account. It is indeed possible 
to trace back the whole difference between the Roman and the 
Alexandrian bishop to the brusque and imprudent conduct of 
Dioscurus, or, with a still greater show of justice, to Leo's love 
of power ; ' but this would be to take a narrow view of the 

' Hellenism in the East received its death-blow owing to the downfall of the 
Alexandrian bishop in the year 451; with Theophilus the process of estrangement 
between the Church and Hellenism had undoubtedly already begun. 

2 The unique position of the Alexandrian Chair till 450 and its policy, have 
up till now not had justice done them in our histories. The bishop of Alexandria 
ranked as the second in Christendom (see above, at the Council of 381) and 
corresponding to this position was a certain right which is indeed difficult to define — 
<3f oversight, or better, the exercise of an oversight over the churches of the East 
in the Fourth and Fifth centuries, which was being more and more widely 
recognised. The Alexandrian bishops attempted to develop the position which 
they thus occupied to a position of primacy. 

' Sixtus III., Ccelestin's successor, as his letters prove, continued on the best of 
terms with Cyril and silently repulsed the attempt made by two Nestorian bishops, 
Eutherius and Helladius, to break up the union between Rome and Alexandria 
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matter. About the middle of the fifth century the Alexandrian 
bishop was on the point of becoming master of Egypt and at 
the same time master of the East. Rome would not have been 
Rome if she had looked calmly on at a result such as this, to 
which indeed she had herself contributed so long as she was 
concerned in defending herself against a more powerful enemy. 
It is here that we have the key to the proper understanding 
of the direction taken by Roman policy in the East, and it is 
owing to it that the history of dogma too has taken a wholly 
unexpected turn. For once that opposition had sprung up be- 
tween Rome and Alexandria it could not be but that the profound 
dogmatic difference between the two which Ccelestin had dis- 
regarded in order to humble the Emperor and the Constantino- 
politan bishop, should find expression. But if Rome came off 
victorious, then the. dogmatic development of the East was 
bound to enter a new, and what was essentially, a foreign 
channel. Conversely again, the permanent victory of the Second 
Council of Ephesus (449) would, owing to the weakness of the 
State, have been equivalent to the victory of Egypt in the 
Church and probably also in the Empire ; for Empire and Emperor 
had come to be entirely dependent on the Church which 
culminated in the Alexandrian chair and its monks. Pope and 
Emperor therefore made common cause; in the years 450 — 451 
they had a common enemy and realised the solidarity of their 
interests. But the political victory of Rome did not correspond 
with the victory of Leo in the dogmatic question over the East 
under the leadership of Alexandria. The Emperor went about 
the matter in an extremely clever way. While making use of 

(see the letter of the two amongst the letters of Sixtus). His epistle to John of 
Ephesus proves (ep. 6) that he had inherited his predecessor's hatred of Nestorius. 
On the other hand the sole letter of Leo I. to Dioscurus which we possess, and 
which was written soon after his -enthronement (445), surprises us by its tone which 
recalls the letters of Victor and Stephanus, and by its demands. Dioscurus could 
not have forgotten a letter such as this. Still it is not till the time of the Council 
of Ephesus that we have plain evidence of the dissension between the two bishops 
(see Leo's ep. 43 sq.). The way in which Dioscurus treated Leo's epistle and the 
legates secured for him the bitter enmity of the Pope. The question now was : Rome or 
Alexandria? Previous to this Leo himself, like his predecessors, had in Christology used 
a" form of statement which was Cyrillian, or Tertullian-Augustinian. He says Serm. 
34. 4 : " dei filius naturse camis immixtus ", and 23. I : " naturae alteri altera miscebatur." 

13 
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the Roman bishop in so far as he found him necessary in order 
to carry out his purpose, which was to deliver the Empire and 
the Church from the despotism of Alexandria based as it was 
on dogmatics, he at the same time deprived him of the power 
of extending in any way his influence in the East by raising 
his own court-patriarch to a position of equal rank and import- 
ance with the Pope. Simultaneously with the downfall of his 
Alexandrian colleague Leo I. had to direct his attention once 
more to his Constantinopolitan colleague, behind whom stood 
no less a person than the Emperor himself — the Byzantine idea 
of the state. He now promptly resumed the traditional policy of 
his chair and sought to form a connection with Proterius, the 
successor of Dioscurus. He, however, no longer found in Alexan- 
dria a powerful monarch, but only the shadow of such a ruler, 
the Melchitian bishop of a small' party who soon fell a victim 
to the fanaticism of the Egyptians. But on the other hand the 
Emperor had dearly bought his victory over the hankering 
after independence on the part of the Church in the East, in 
the form in which it had been fostered by the monkish church 
of the Copts under the Alexandrian patriarchs. He plunged the 
East into a state of frightful confusion, and his policy, which 
was a clever one for the moment, resulted in being the direst 
calamity for the Eastern Empire, since it set free the centrifugal 
and national forces of the Eastern provinces. It was possible to 
overthrow the Egyptian ecclesiastical State, but this done, it 
was no longer possible permanently to retain Egypt. It was 
possible to deliver the Empire and Constantinople from the 
domination of a dogmatic which was hostile to the State, but 
it was not possible to force a foreign dogmatic on the people 
of the East. The Roman bishop, however, also soon saw that 
he was further from the attainment of his aim than ever, and 
the proud language employed by Leo's successors towards the 
Emperor and the East and which reminds us of the mediaeval 
Popes, is not so much a token of actual power as a proof of the 
breach and estrangement between East and West which had occur- 
red, and so of the actual powerlessness of Rome. The Emperor , 
could no longer get at the Pope, but neither could the Pope 
get at the Emperor and the East ; he came to have no influence. 
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A section of the Easterns could come to terms with the dogmatic 
decree of Chalcedon — it is always possible to come to terms 
with dogmatic decrees — and while acknowledging its authority 
could nevertheless give expression to what was truly essential 
in the Faith of the East; but the twenty-eighth Canon of Chal- 
cedon, which had reference to the Roman bishop, was no 
" noumehon '■' which could be got over by scholastic refinement. 
Rome had the satisfaction of having dictated its Christological 
formula to the Byzantine State-Church, just as it had previously 
taken the biggest share in the work of getting the Trinitarian 
formula accepted, but this very Church now took up a position 
of extreme isolation relatively to Rome and the West. The 
Byzantine Patriarch, although his power was always more and 
more restricted within the domain in the East over which he 
ruled, was an invincible opponent; for he was simply the ex- 
ponent of all the peculiar powers still possessed at the time 
by the State of Constantine and Theodosius I. and by the Greek 
Church. 

This is the general outline of the circumstances we have to 
take into account in studying the history of the "Eutychian 
Controversy." What happened here was, mutatis mutandis, 
repeated in the controversy about images in so far as the State 
in this struggle in the same way resisted the authority of the 
Church which sought to crush it. It was successful in both 
instances. The power which had opposed the State in Egyptian 
Monophysitism and set itself against it in the matter of the 
adoration of images, was one and the same. But the nature 
of the victory was different in the two cases. In the middle 
of the Fifth Century the State, unfortunately for itself, did not 
possess the power of putting up with the dogmatic teaching of 
. its opponent while humiliating the opponent himself; or shall 
we say : it did not think of the power it had, and to its own 
loss lent an ear to the suggestions of a foreign power, namely, 
the Roman bishop. In the ninth century, however, it was able 
to let its opponent have its own way in the domain of dogma 
and worship — for the adoration of images was restored, — and 
yet to make it submit to its laws and attach it to its interests. 
A powerful ruler, who would have accepted the dogmatic decree 
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of the second Council of Ephesus but who would have been 
at the same time able to break the political power of Dioscurus 
and to compel the monks and Copts to submit — would per- 
haps — if it is permissible to make such a reflection — have been 
able to maintain the unity of the Empire of Constantius and 
to preserve for the Eastern provinces the Grseco-Christian cul- 
ture. Of what incalculable importance this would have been! 
But it is useless to pursue a line of thought such as this. 

It follows from these considerations that the history of dogma 
has to be regarded almost exclusively in its connection with 
politics, not merely after the Council of Chalcedon, but already 
previous to this. The forces which from 444 onwards determined 
the great decisions and actions were throughout political. It 
was individuals only who really thought of the Faith when they 
spoke of the Faith; they brought about crises, but they no 
longer determined the course things were to take. Nor is it 
the case that what was dogmatically "the right thing" gained 
acceptance here as if by a wonderful arrangement of things ; 
for if, as is reasonable to suppose, "the right thing" here can 
only be what is in harmony with Greek religious feeling, then 
it did not gain entire acceptance. And in pronouncing an 
opinion on this, whether we take our stand at a very much 
earlier or at a very much later period, it may certainly be 
maintained that the decision of Chalcedon was the happiest 
amongst those that were at all possible at the time ; but to see 
this can in no way alter the opinion that the Council of Chalce- 
don, which to distinguish it from the Robber Council ' we might 
call the Robber and Traitor Council, betrayed the secret of 
Greek Faith. It is only with the forces of history that the 
historian is concerned; and so, from about 444 onwards, the 
political historian almost entirely takes the place of the historian 
of dogmas. If the latter is willing to keep strictly to his own 
domain but a small extent of ground is left to him, which,, 
since what does not change awakens . no interest, gets smaller 
and smaller from century to century. 



' Thomasius (Dogmengesch. I. 2, p. 367) also pronounces the Council of Chal- 
cedon " hardly less stormy " than that of the year 449. 
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If it be asked, what is the saddest and most momentous 
event in the history of dogma since the condemnation of Paul 
of Samosata, we must point to the union of the year 433. 
The shadow of this occurrence rests on the whole subsequent 
history of dogma. ' It bore two sorts of evil fruit. In the first 
place it permanently prohibited Greek piety from establishing 
the formula which was alone appropriate to it: i^lx Cpva-i? 6eou 
},6'yov (7 stj a, pKcoi^sw)— one incarnate nature of the divine Logos. 
(The relief which the Creed of Ephesus of 449 was supposed 
to bring, came too late.) In the second place it introduced 
such a stagnation into the dogmatic question that every one 
who attempted to state his Christological views ran the risk of 
being regarded as a heretic, while on the other hand people 
found it possible when they so desired, to give a favourable 
turn to every dogmatic utterance. It threw the East into 

' The documentary material bearing on the Eutychian controversy has been for 
the most part printed in Mansi T. V. sq. ; where also will be found the letters of 
Leo I. (cf. the edition of Ballerini) and those of Theodoret having reference to 
the subject. Historical accounts in Prosper, Liberatus, Facundus, in the hist. eccl. 
of Zacharias of Mytilene hitherto published only in Syrian, in the breviculus 
hist. Eutych. (Sirmond's App. ad Cod. Theodos.), in Euagrius, Theophanes, and 
many later Greek and particularly Oriental chroniclers. To these have been added 
in recent times, apart from Zacharias (see Kriiger, Monophys. Streitigkeiten, 1884) 
first of all the hitherto unknown Appellations of Flavian and Eusebius of Dory- 
laum to Leo I. (see Guerrino Amelini, S. Leone magno e I'Oriente. Roma 1882, 
Grisar i. d. Ztschr. f. Kath. Theol. VII., 1883, p. 191 f., Mommsen, Neues Archiv. 
XI. 2, 1886, p. 361 f.) ; second, the Acts of the Robber-Council according to a 
Syrian MS., in Geiman by Hoffmann (Kiel 1873), in an English translation 
with rich additions from other Syrian MSS. by Perry, The Second Synod of 
Ephesus 1881, and previously published by the same writer. An Ancient Syriac 
Docum. etc., Oxford 1867; Martin, Actes du Brigand, d'^phese, traduct. faite sur le 
texte Syriaque, 1875 ; by the same, Le Pseudo-Synode connu dans I'hist. sous le 
nom de Brigandage d'liphese, eludi^ d'apres ses actes retrouvfe en Syriaque, 1875, 
thirdly the publication of Revillouf, Recits de Dioscore, exile a Gangres, sur le 
concile de Chalc^doine, translated into French from the Coptic, (Rev. Egyptol. 
1880, p. 187 sq., 1882, p. 21 sq., 1883, p. 17 sq.); see Kruger op. cit. p. 12 f. 
Accounts in Baronius, Tillemont, Gibbon, Walch, Schrockh, Neander and Hefele; 
cf. the , works on Leo I. by Quesnel, Arendt, Perthel. Spite of these works we do 
not yet possess a critical account of the history of the Church and of dogma for 
the all important years previous to the Council of Cbalcedon. The roost important 
preliminary work in this direction would be a monograph on Theodoret, the man 
who in my opinion was the most truth-loving and the least guided by consider- 
ations of policy of the Fathers of that period. This has been done by a Russian, 
Glubokowski (see above); b,ut it is unfortunately not accessible to German science. 
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a state of confusion and made of Christology an armoury of 
poisoned weapons for the warfare of ecclesiastical politics. A 
middle party was formed from each of the two sides. To one 
of these Theodoret belonged, and to another Dioscurus (Cyril). 
But the representatives of these middle parties were no nearer 
each other than the two extremes. If they employed the same 
formulae they nevertheless gave them a different meaning, and 
they were at the same time intent upon protecting their extreme 
associates so far as possible. 

The Alexandrians had acquired the sovereignty of the East 
at the price of union. The "high-priest Emperor" and his 
eunuchs abandoned themselves more and more to their guid- 
ance. Under the feeble Theodosius the Empire was in danger 
of becoming an ecclesiastical state led by Alexandria. In 
addition to this, under cover of the formula of concord the 
doctrine of the one nature was propagated, and even the extra- 
vagances of earlier times again made their appearance. Cyril 
himself who was so cautious otherwise in his use of formulae, 
^ad not been able to avoid the use of the questionable ApoUi- 
narian conception, according to which the nature or hypostasis 
of the incarnate Logos is a "certain middle something", ' and 
accordingly it is not astonishing to find that his followers went 
still further. The brave and indefatigable Theodoret ^ did indeed 
keep a look-out against the huirti; Cpva-ix^, "the suffering God", 
the xpxa-K; or mixture, in short, against the anathemas of 
Cyril, while at the same time he parried the attacks of Cyril 
on Theodore of Mopsuestia. But spite of the great prudence 
shewn by Theodoret in keeping to a middle path Dioscurus 
succeeded in calumniating him at the Court, after he had him- 
self in his character as supreme bishop interfered in the affairs 
of Antioch. ' Theodoret was instructed to keep to his diocese. 

1 See, e.g-., de recte fida ad Theodos. (Mansi IV., p. 673) : 'I. Xp. uvSpaTivoii te 

uZ Kxi TOIQ UTT^p tXvSpOJ'jroV l^ iU (JLUCIV £11; ^V Tt TO t-^ETX^V ITVyKSttMEVOQ. 

2 See, above all, his " Erauistes ". The work of the Catholic Bertram, Theodoreti 
doctrina christologica, 1883, is painstaking but biassed; sec. Theol. Lit. Ztg., 1883, 
No. 24; Moller in Herzog's R.-Encyklop. sec ed. XV., p. 401 ff. The question of 
Theodoret's orthodoxy is certainly a very troublesome one for a Catholic. 

2 Dioscurus treated the metropolitan Irenteus of Tyre, and Theodoret in the 
year 448, in the style of one who was primate of the whole Greek Church and 
was recognised by the Emperor as such. 
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Still greater was the hatred of the Alexandrians against the 
bold and worldly-minded Bishop Ibas of Edessa, Theodore's 
enthusiastic supporter. Dioscurus had apparently made up his 
mind to bring the East under his authority and gradually to 
exterminate all who in a half way or who wholly accepted the 
Antiochian theology. The formula: two natures or hypostases, 
one Christ, was to disappear from the Church. 

In the capital the old and respected Archimandrite Eutyches 
supported his views, taking his stand on the Christology of 
Cyril. Still it was no mere calumny when his opponents main- 
tained that in the course of the violent attack on the Nestori- 
ans he had himself fallen into the error of making Apollinarian 
statements. Already in the year 448 Bishop Domnus of Antioch 
had denounced him on these grounds to the Emperor. But no 
action was taken until Bishop Eusebius of Dorylaum brought 
a similar charge against him before Flavian Who was bishop of 
Constantinople at the time. Eutyches afterwards asserted that 
he had done this from personal hatred, and one cannot get rid 
of the suspicion that he was right; for Eusebius himself had 
formerly been one of most bitter opponents of Nestorius. In 
any case a certain obscurity hangs over the outbreak of the 
controversy, and the energy too with which Flavian at once 
took the matter up is strange. He was on bad terms with the 
court and particularly with the all-powerful Chrysaphius with 
whom Eutyches stood in high favour. The bishop probably 
felt that he was hampered by the Archimandrite and wanted 
to get rid of him. It is useless to look for any religious motives 
in the case of Flavian, whose Christological statements bear a 
pretty close resemblance to those of Cyril, though they did 
actually fall short of them. ' The Council of Constantinople 



• Flavian takes his stand on the Union of 433 though he inclines to the 
Antiochian interpretation of it; see his confession in Mansi VI., p. 541: xai yxf 
sv 5^0 cpvi7Sa-tv 6fJLO?,oyovVTSii tqv Xpicrrdv fzsrse ri^v a-^pxaia-tv rjjv sk tj^s otyta^ 
^apSsvov Kai sv«v6pcti7rtia-iv^ €v fux VTrotrroitrst Koti Iv ev; '7rpo(ru'JTia (a distinction is 
thus drawn between ^vtrtq and vTeds'TainQy while iiTroa'Taini; and TpdvaTTov are regarded 
as parallel terms, and accordingly the way is paved for the Chalcedonian formula 
in the East also), 'ivx Xpitrriv, 'has vi6v, %vc6 zvptav 6[j,o?^o'yov(i£v, kccI (itav i/,£V rov 
&EOU ^dyov (pua-tv a-sa-apKUi^evi^v [ssvrot KOii evuv^ca'JTVjffonroiv /.eysiv ovk apvovf^sHa — 
the letter is addressed to Leo, and Flavian was apparently not yet aware what 
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(448) which followed on this and with whose procedure we are 
well acquainted, shewed the frivolity of the attack on Eutyches, 
though it shewed too how the influential archimandrite set his 
bishop at defiance. In reference to the dogmatic question 
Eutyches acted with great prudence, and, though indeed with 
some hesitation, gave his assent to the formula of the Creed 
of Union, "of two natures, one Christ" (one hypostasis, one 
person). But one can plainly see that this formula, in so far 
as it was taken as implying the continued existence of the two 
natures after the union, was one which Eutyches would regard 
as objectionable. "Two natures after the union" was rightly 
felt to be Nestorian and above all to be an "innovation". 
Eutyches, indeed, corrected the incautious statements he had made 
at an earlier time, divergent from the middle path of the formula of 
unity — my God is not of the same substance with us ; ' He has no 
"body of a man" (a-Wi^as dcv^panrou), but only a "human body" 
((tSi(j.o<, xvipuTfivov). But this was of no avail. It was insisted that 
he taught a "blending" {(ruyKpxun;) and " confusion " (a-u7;ijui7;?), 
and after the most disgraceful proceedings the records of which 
were besides falsified, he was deposed "amid tears" on account 
of Valentinian and Apollinarian heresy. This was done by 
people who themselves professed to acknowledge Cyril's second 
letter to Nestorius and its approval by the Synod of Ephesus, 

Leo's views were and whether perhaps he did not adhere entirely to the doctrine 
of Cyril. The prudent patriarch accordingly " confesses " two natures after the 
incarnation also and yet one ! — ^lot to e| afji^oiv 'iva. KXt tov avTov sTvai rov tevpiov 
illiav 'I. TOV Xp. Tot/5 Si Sio vloi/^ >) Svo vTroa-rdreii etc. ; a condemnation of Nesto- 
rius follows. Here at all events the way is paved for the Chalcedonian formula 
but, characteristically enough, by a bishop who sought to take up a safe position 
relatively to both sides. 

I The statement when compared with Cyril's doctrine can scarcely be regarded 
as open to suspicion. Eutyches recognised the existence of two natures previous 
to the incarnation, i.e., allowed that the distinction in thought was an ideal moment, 
but he could not admit the perfect homousia of the body of the Logos with 
our body after the incarnation, since that body was to be thought of as having 
been deified. Cyril had not indeed openly said that the actual body of the Logos 
was not S/iOova'tog with our body, but still he could scarcely avoid that conclusion. 
Eutyches rejected as a calumny the charge brought against him of teaching that 
Christ brought his flesh from heaven, on the contrary indeed he was the first to 
declare in the course of the debate that the Holy Virgin is homousios with us and 
that from her our God became flesh. He wished in this way to escape making any 
direct admission. 
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as well as the epistle of Cyril to John of Antioch. Both parties 
laboured to secure the favour of the Court, the capital, and 
the Roman bishop, and the Court sided with Eutyches. People's 
views were still everywhere ruled by the condemnation of Nes- 
torius and there was no inclination to change sides. Flavian, 
"the moderate Antiochian" played a dangerous game when he 
sought to increase the authority of his chair in face of the 
court and the ruling system of dogma. Leo I. who was applied 
to by Eutyches first, was for some weeks uncertain which course 
to take (Leon. epp. 20 sq.). He was disposed to regard the 
Constantinopolitan Patriarch as his born enemy; but he had 
soon to recognise the fact that his strongest enemy was to be 
looked for elsewhere. Dioscurus, who substantially agreed with 
Eutyches and who long ere this took an active part in different 
provincial Synods in the East as supreme bishop, had already 
annexed the question and moved the Emperor to summon a 
Council. The Pope's policy was now marked out for him. He 
must not strike either upon the Constantinopolitan Scylla or 
upon the Alexandrian Charybdis, but on the contrary, as his 
predecessor Julius had done, he must attempt to bring the true 
faith and with it himself to the East. Dioscurus was determined 
to use every means to exploit the Council in his own interests. 
It was to establish the authority of the Alexandrian Patriarch 
and of the Alexandrian Christology in the Church of the East. 
He was prudent enough all the same to employ no new for- 
mula while attempting this. The Nicene Creed was alone to 
be regarded as authoritative, of course according to the inter- 
pretation put upon it by the anathemas of Cyril. Whoever 
went a word beyond this was to be considered an innovator, 
a heretic. This was his standpoint and he found a pliant 
Emperor and a minister who were favourably disposed toward 
him and who were prepared to hand over the Church to him 
in order to humiliate the occupant of the episcopal chair of 
the capital for the time being whom they hated, a policy which 
was treachery to the State. ' Dioscurus was equipped with full 

1 See the letter of the Empress Eudokia to Theod. II. (Leo. ep 57): lyp&ip^ yxp 
kvTXuSx TTxa-cev tpif^ovsixslav xsxiviiiTSxi, ^trre 4>^xviecvov rov hvia-xovov ix ruv avSfoi- 
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powers as master of the Synod. It was called together in 
accordance with his ideas, even a representative of the monastic 
order was present — a novelty at a Council — and Theodoret 
was excluded. 

Leo had meanwhile discovered that Eutyches was a heretic ' 
(ep. 27) and bethought himself of the Western Christological 
form of doctrine which his predecessors, Coelestin and Sixtus, 
and he himself seem up to this time to have forgotten. The 
summoning of a Council caused him grave anxiety; Flavian, 
who had seriously displeased the Pope by his independent 
attitude, nevertheless suddenly became his dear friend who had 
been attacked, and along with the legates who attended the 
Council Leo sent numerous letters to all in the East concerned 
in the affair (epp. 28—38), to Flavian (28, 36, 38), to the Emperor 
(29, 37), to Pulcheria (30, 31), to the Constantinopolitan archi- 
mandrites (32), to the Council (33) and to Bishop Julian of Kos 
(34i 3S)- He repeatedly observes that a synodal decision was 
not at all necessary, and that the Council was superfluous. ^ 
But what he was now above all concerned with was to furnish 
Flavian with dogmatic instructions and to draw the attention of 
the Council to the unique dignity of the Roman Chair which 
had already decided the question. The latter of these two 
things he did in Epistle 33, which contains a daring attempt to 
misrepresent ^ the conditions under which the Council had come 

1 Leo's admission is amusing reading (ep. 34 I) : " Diu apud nos uncertum fuit, 
quid in ipso Eutyche catholicis displiceret." Now Eutyches is the child of the ' 
devil who denies the reality of the body of Christ. Leo represents him in the 
bluntest fashion as the out and out doketist. 

2 Ep. 36 ad Flav. : "Et quia clementissimus imperator pro ecclessise pace solli- 
citus synodum voluit congregari, quamvis evidenter appareat, rem, de qua agitur, 
nequaquam synodali indigere tractatu" etc. ; ep. 37 ad Theod. II. : " prsesertim cum tam 
evidens fidei causa sit, ut rationabilius ab indicenda synodo fuisset abstinendum " etc. 

•'' Leo writes here as if in this affair of Eutyches the Emperor had had recourse 
to him first as the successor of Peter, and -as if he had at once unfolded the true 
doctrine of the Incarnation on the basis of the confession of Peter and thereby 
refuted Eutyches ("religiosa clementissimi principis fides sciens ad suam gloriam 
maxime pertinere, si intra ecclesiam catholicam nullius en-oris germen exsurgeret, 
hanc reverentiam divinis detulit institutis, ut ad sauctse dispositionis effectum auclo- 
ritatem apostolicse sedis adhiberet, tamquam ab ipso Petro cuperet declarari, quid 
in eius confessione laudatum sit, quando dicente domino: quem me esse dicunt 
homines filium hominis?" etc.). The Council is merely an opus superadditum 
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together, while he accomplished the former by the dogmatic 
epistle he sent to Flavian. It contains a paraphrase of the 
Christological section of the work of Tertullian adv. Prax. (cf. 
Novatian de trinitate) in accordance with the views, and in 
part in the words, of Ambrose and Augustine, with special 
reference to Eutyches, and in combating the views of the latter 
it accordingly undeniably goes a step beyond what had hitherto 
been accepted in the West, though not any further than the 
situation for the moment demanded. This document, which 
was highly lauded in subsequent times and is to the present 
day, contains nothing new. What, however, is of importance 
in it is that the West, i.e., the Pope, has here kept in view 
the peculiar character of its Church, It is consequently an 
evidence of power, and the Christology set forth in it may at 
the same time have actually corresponded with the inclinations 
of the Pope. But on the other hand it ought not to be forgot- 
ten that the situation, as represented by Nestorianism already 
condemned and Eutychianism about to be rejected, appeared 
directly to call for the old Western formula " duae substantia 
(naturae) in una persona ", and that the Pope expressed himself 
more fully regarding it than tradition justified. ' The Pope 

"ut pleniori iudicio omnis possit error aboleri." Thus the condemnation of Eutyclies 
is already decided upon and the Council has merely to repeat it. The Pope 
enjoins this. ^ 

' The letter to which not till a later date, however, (see Mansi VI., p. 962 sq.) 
though by Leo himself, proofs were appended from Hilary, Augustine, Gregory of 
Nazianzus, Chrysostom and Cyril, begins with a reference to the Roman Creed 
which in the view of Leo decides the whole question in its opening words ; for 
the three statements : " Credere in patrem omnipotentem, et in Christum lesum 
filium eius unicum dominum nostrum, qui natus est de spiritu sancto et Maria 
virgine", demolish "the devices of almost all heretics." They involve the nati- 
vitas divina, and the nativitas temporalis which in no way injures the former. We 
should not have been able to overcome the author of sin and death if the deus ex 
deo had not assumed our nature. If Eutyches was unable to recognise that this was 
taught in the 'Creed, then certain passages (which the Pope now adduces) ought to 
have convinced him — as if Eutyches had ever denied the truth of this thought! 
The idea of a non-human body oT Christ cannot be proved from the miraculous 
birth; for the Holy Spirit merely gave the impulse ; the reality of the body of 
Christ was got from the body of Maria semper virgo (c. 2). This is followed by 
the proposition in the style of Tertullian : " Salva igitur proprietate utriusque natu- 
re et substantise (both words should be noted) et in unam coeunte personam sus- 
cepta est a maiestate humilitas", attached to which we have a series of expressions 
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throughout puts the interests of our salvation in the foreground ; 
he wants exactly what Cyril and Eutyches also want, but he 
goes on to give an explanation which Cyril at any rate would have 
entirely repudiated, [Cyril said that the idea of redemption 
demands the deification of the human nature, Leo went on to 
shew that this same idea demands a true human nature which 

which are supported by statements in Damasus, Ambrose, Augustine, and partly 
also in TertuUian ; thus, "natura inviolabilis unita est naturae passibili "," media- 
tor dei et hominum homo lesus Christus", "mori potest ex uno, mori non potest 
ex altero ", "in Integra veri hominis perfectaque natura verus natus est deus, 
totus in suis, totus in nostris", "assumpsit formam servi sine sorde peccati, 
humana augens, diviA,a non minuens", "exinanitio inclinatio fuit miserationis, non 
defectio potestatis", "tenet sine defectu proprietatem suam utraque natura, et sicut 
formam servi dei forma non adimit, ita formam dei servi forma non rainuit." 
This was the way in which God met the cunning of the devil, in order that we 
should not be lost contra dei propositum (c. 3). Next follow the old Western 
paradoxes of the " invisibilis factus visibilis " etc. The fourth chapter contains the 
detailed development of the doctrine. The human nature in Christ was not 
absorbed by the divine ; on the contrary " agit utraque forma cum alterius com- 
munione, quod proprium est verbo scilicet operante quod verbi est et came exse- 
quente quod carnis est." The flesh never loses the "natura nostri generis". In 
accordance with this the evangelic history is apportioned between the human and 
the divine nature of him " qui unus idemque est". " Quamvis enim in doinino 
J. Chr. dei et hominis (!) una persona sit, aliud tamen est, unde in utroque com- 
munis est contumelia, aliud unde communis est gloria". "Propter banc unitatera 
personse", as it is put in c. 5, "in utraque natura intelligendam et filius hominis 
legitur descendisse de coelo" etc., that means as Leo now shews, that we can and 
must interchange the opera. "That the Son of God was crucified and buried, 
we all confess in the Creed." Christ established this article of faith in the 40 
days after the Resurrection, after Peter had already before this ackowledged the 
identity of the Son of God and the Son of Man. All ought accordingly to see 
that the "proprietas divinse humanseque naturse" " indi vidua permanet" in Him, 
and consequently know that "Word" and "Flesh" are not the same, but that the 
one Son of God is Word and Flesh. Eutyches, who has by the most barefaced 
fictions emptied of its meaning the mystery to which alone we owe our redemp- 
tion and separates the human nature from Jesus, incurs the sentence pronounced 
in I John IV. 2, 3. He must also necessarily deny the reality of the passion and 
death of Christ and thus subvert everything, the Spirit of sanctification, the water 
and the blood. 

In his concluding chapter Leo discusses the statement of Eutyches that before 
the union there were two natures and one after it and expresses his astonishment 
that "none of the judges censured such a foolish and perverse avowal and passed 
over such an absurd and blasphemous utterance as if they had heard nothing to 
which to take exception." The first half of the statement is as impious as the 
second; this statement which had been passed over ought "si per inspirationem 
misericordise dei ad satisfactionem causa p.erducitur," to be made a clean sweep of 
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remains absolutely unchanged], and which, so far, goes beyond 
the use and wont doctrine of the West and actually approaches 
Nestorianism, inasmuch as the Pope uses by preference "nature" 
in place of substance and speaks of a peculiar mode of action 
on the part of each nature, and thus really hypostatises each 
nature. In Leo's view the "Person" is no longer entirely the 

as a pestilential opinion. The Pope hopes that Eutyches will amend and in this 
case the greatest mercy will be shewn him. The statements in this twenty-eighth 
letter were further supplemented in letter 35 addressed to Julian. Here (c. i) 
Nestorius too is regarded as a heretic ; as against Eutyches the view is made good 
that it is not only a questioii of the Creator being known, but also of the creature 
being redeemed. Here we meet with the statement "in susceptione hominis non 
unius subsfautiae, sed^unius eiusdemque personae", here the unity of the person is 
made intelligible (see Cyril) by pointing to unity of body and soul in man, and 
here finally the statement of Eutyches examined in the sixth chapter of letter 28 
and which was not censured at Constantinople, is further dealt with. Leo under- 
stands it as meaning that the human nature of |Christ had been already created 
before the Incarnation and accordingly classes it along with tlie statement of 
Origen regarding the pre-existence of the soul which had been already condemned. 
See also letter 59. 

A few remarks on the catchwords itrvyx^TuiQ, uTfivrwi will perhaps not be out 
of place here. (The words xSixipiTUQ and axwf/o-Tii)? do not require any special 
genetic explanation.) They have sprung from two sources in the history of dogma. 
The first of these is to be found in TertuUian's work adv. Prax. TertuUian c. 27 
wrote in opposition to certain monarchian ideas, according to which the spiritus 
{z:^ deus ^ pater ^ Christus) was either changed into the caro (^: homo :^ filius 
:^ Jesus) or else was united and mingled with the caro, so as to form a tertium 
quid and therefore a new being, and thus disappeared in the new being. The 
view thus developed became universally known through Novatian who adopted it 
in part, but particularly by means of Leo's doctrinal letter. It runs: "Si enim 
sermo ex' transfiguratione et demutatione substantise caro factus est, una iam erit 
substantia ex duabus, ex carne et spiritu, mixtura quaedam, ut electrum ex auro et 
argento et incipit nee aurum esse, id est spiritus, neque argentum, id est caro, dum 
alterum altero mulatur et tertium quid efficitur." Thus Jesus would be no longer 
either God or Man: ita ex utraque neutrum est; aliud longe tertium est quam 
utrumque. But both the passages in the Psalms (LXXXVII. 5) and the Apostle 
(Rom. I. 3) teach de utraque eius substantia. Videmus duplicem statum, non con- 
fusum sed coniunctum, in una persona, deum et hominem lesum . . . Et adeo salva 
est utriusque proprietas substantia, ut et spiritus res suas egerit in illo, z'.e., virtutes 
et opera et signa, et caro passiones suas functa sit, esuriens sub diabolo, sitiens sub 
Samaritide . . . denique et mortua est. Quodsi tertium quid esset, ex utroque con- 
fusum, ut electrum, non tam distincta documenta parerent utriusque substantise. 
Sed et spiritus camalia et caro spiritalia egisset ex translatione aut neque carualia 
neque spiritalia, sed tertiae alicuius formse ex confusione . . . Sed quia substanlise 
ambs in statu suo qusque distincte agebant, ideo illis et operae et exitus sui 
•occurrerunt." The second source is to. be found in the Eastern and Western 
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one subject with two "properties", but the union of two 
hypostatic natures. In a word, the unity is neither made in- 
telligible by Leo nor did he consider what was the supreme 
concern of the pious Greeks in this matter, namely, to see in 
the humanity of Christ the real deification of human nature 
generally. Nor is there any trace in the doctrinal letter of any- 

autliors who wrote against ApoUinaria ; these maintained the aa-vyx^Ta^ and 
ixTpsTrrciif, and tliis was quite the current view in the time of Cyril. Cyril, 
in a great number of passages asserts that according to his doctrine the two 
natures are joined together «i7uy;g!/T«;, ^rpswruQ, mx^^oiairaii;, oii^stx^^^tuq, 
without there having been any kind of mingling {trvyx""''?' "'vyxfao-i^, a-vvova-laKrii) 
(see adv. Nest. 1. 5, c. 4 — ad Theodos. n. 6, 10 — ep. 3 ad Nestor. Migne, Vol. 77, 
p. 109 — adv. neg. deip. n. z — epil. ad. I — adv. Theodoret. ad. 4, 5, 8, 10 — adv. 
Orient, ad 1, 10, II — ep. ad Maxim., Vol. 77, p. 152— ad Acac. Bar. 160 — ad 
Joan. 180 — ad Acac. Mel. 192 — ad Eulog. 225 — ad Valerian. 257 — i ad Succ. 232, 
36 — 2 ad Succ. 237, 40 — ad Euseb. 288 — Explan. Symb. 304 — Quod un. Christ. 
Vol. 75, p. 1361 — Horn. XV., Vol. 77, p. 1092 — in Luc, Vol. 72, p. 909 — c. Julian. 
I., 10, Vol. 76, p. 1012 — Horn, ad Alex., Vol. 77, pp. 11 12, 1 1 13 — in ep. ad Hebr., 
Vol. 74, p. 1004 — Resp. ad Tiberium ed. Pusey c. 6, 7, III., p. 587 sq. Cyril 
devoted a special work to this subject entitled xxtU a-vvova-iaa-TcSv which I regard as 
one of his last). Nevertheless he defended the word xpSa-ii as against Nestorius 
(adv. Nestor. I., i c. 3) as an expression used by the fathers to bring out the 
closeness of the union of the two natures, and unhesitatingly employs certain forms 
of speech compounded of it or its synonyms. (Ehrhard op. cit., p. 44.) Further, 
both of these, the amplifications of Tertullian and those of the anti-ApoUinarian 
Greek fathers, refer back to philosophical usage, but this usage explains at the 
same time why , Cyril and others could indeed adopt the expression xpZu-iQ but 
not o^7;ki/s-i5. The Stoics (see Zeller. Philos. d. Griechen III. 3, p. 127) drew a 
distinction between TtcepxUcrtf, l^'i^ii, xpxc-iQ and o-i/y^i/o-/?. "The vxpxSia-if is 
the a-Mi^xraiv a-vvx^vj Kxrce ra? sTTicpavsiixt;^ as in the case of the mixing of 
different kinds of grain" — they have the Nestorians in view — : |«(|(; on the 
contrary is Svo Vj xai TrAe/ovwv craiMaTuv avrtTxpsxraa-ti; SI &'Awv, v7roi^svoua-c3v rav 
trv/iCpucSv Trepi uWa TtoiOTvirmv, as in the case of the union of fire with iron and 
of the soul with the body; but speaking more accurately a mingling of this sort 
of dry bodies should be called /i7|i5, and of fluid bodies xpdeirii (the xpSa-ii St 
(fAftiv of the Stoics presupposes the permeability of the bodies and assumes that 
the smaller body when mingled with a larger body spreads itself over the entire 
extent of the latter and is thus to be found in every particle of it [w; i^ifSsv 
{^opiov ev auTstci elvxi i^yj [^stsxov '^ravraiv tSv sv.t^ i^tyi^ciTtj^ but that both pre- 
serve their own peculiarities in the mingling ; thus the " mixtio " does not exclude, 
but on thft contraiy includes the salva proprietas utriusque substantiae). The 
(Tiyy-jjyo-/^ finally is Suo j) xai w?i.£i6vaiv Troiari^TOiv Trspt ra (rbii/.ona iJ.ZTa^oKvj stQ 
srspaQ SixipepoutT'^t; rovruv xoidT^TOq ysvstriv, i.e.^ the old substances and their 
qualities cease to exist {(pOsipsirSxi) and a third body comes into existence." Ter- 
tullian, the Stoic, rested his ideas apparently on these philosophical theorems and 
first of all applied this materialistic view to the relation of the two substances in 
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thing like an express repudiation of Nestorius, not to speak of 
the Antiochian Christology. ' 

The Council was opened at Ephesus in August 449. Dios- 
curus presided and assigned the second place to the represen- 

. Christ (he and Novatian, who was also a Stoic, accept the /J.'i^ii; and reject tlie 
(Tuy^uo-i? ; but along with this TertuUian has further a juristic set of conceptions 
(una persona, duEe substantije). In his treatise " Ammonius Sakl<as und Plotinus " 
(Archiv. f. Ges'ch. d. Philos. VII. Vol. H. 3) Zeller, however, has called attention 
to the fact that Ammonius Sakkas (Plotinus) described the relation of body and 
soul in man in the sense of the Stoic xpxcrii; {iJ.'i^ii) (the soul entirely permeates 
the body and unites itself with it so as to form one substance, but nevertheless 
remains unchanged and retains its proprietas salva) and that Nemesius expressly 
says that this view of the matter, in support of which he appeals to Porphyry, is 
to be applied to the relation of the two natures in Christ. Now, however, not 
only the Eastern bishops but also Leo I. expressly appeal in support of their 
Christology to the relation between body and soul. There can therefore be no 
doubt but that this is to be traced back to the Neo-Platonic school which had 
adopted a Stoic terminology. Plotinus calls the soul not only ajraSij? but also 
arfSTTTOQ (because in the union it undergoes no change); but, as Zeller observes, 
he never speaks of xTvyxvTO?. This word, however, once more occurs in Por- 
phyry and is used to designate the union. Consequently so far as the Easterns 
are concerned the aTjiEffTw; is to be referred to Plotinus and the «o-t/y;^i/Taic to 
Porphyry (Zeller), while the West through TertuUian took the "non confusus" 
direct from the Stoa. 

1 It may also be said that the speculations of Cyril and the Alexandrian theolo- 
gians begin where Leo leaves off, and for this reason it is altogether astonishing 
to read in Thomasius (Dogmengesch., Vol. I., p. 365) that Leo in his epistle seeks 
to gather up both negatively and positively the results of the Christological move- 
ment so far as it had gone. Leo did not think of this. He contents himself with 
making the thought definite and confessing with full assurance that Christ was 
perfect God and perfect man, and points out that redemption demands the divinity 
and the humanity. But the question as to the relation into which the divinity and 
the humanity have come to each other, was one which really never gave him any 
concern when he thought of redemption. This, however, was the main question 
with Cyril, Eutyches and Dioscurus. It cannot accordingly be said that Leo and 
they are in direct contradiction. On the contrary, Cyril and his followers further 
developed the problem in concrete fashion in the name of the Faith, ex necessitate 
fidei so to speak, while with Leo it was in true Western fashion left in the in- 
definite form of conceptions. This is how the matter stands on a favourable view 
of Leo's position ; for as soon as we take his development of the doctrine in a 
concrete sense and transfer it into the region of the Eastern controversy it can be 
understood only as Nestorian. With Leo it is not at all a question of a union of 
the two natures. It may, however, help towards forming a fair and correct estimate 
of Leo's position to note that he (mistakenly) saw in Eutychianism the recurrence 
of a danger which he had so energetically warded off in his struggle with Mani- 
chseism (see his sermon). He in fact opposes "Eutychianism" as if it were 
Manichseism. 
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tative of the Roman bishop. There were one hundred and 
thirty-five members present. The bishops who had sat in judg- 
ment on Eutyches were not allowed to vote, since the Synod 
meant to proceed with a revision of that process. Dioscurus 
put the Pope's letter to the Council amongst the Acts, but did 
not have it read out, and in fact treated Rome as non-existent. 
Not Rome but Alexandria was to speak. It was a bold stroke, 
but Dioscurus had got authority from the Emperor. As regards 
its proceedings the Council does not compare unfavourably with 
other Councils. What gave it its peculiar character was the 
fact that it was guided by a powerful and determined will, that 
of Dioscurus. The latter got the Council simply to resolve not 
to go beyond the conclusions come to at Nicaea and Ephesus. 
The affair of Eutyches was next taken up; he declared that' 
he took his stand on the teaching of these Councils and repudi- 
ated Manes, Valentin, ApoUinaris, and Nestorius. In the course 
of the debate it became evident that those present regarded 
the formula "after the Incarnation one nature", as alone ortho- 
dox — with the addition: "made flesh and made man" {(TstTxp- 
y.i}fih>iv Kx) ivoivdpco7ri^(rx(rxv), and that they condemned the doc- 
trine of two natures after the Incarnation. In this sense Euty- 
ches was declared by all to be orthodox. Rome's legates refrained 
from voting. Domnus of Antioch and Juvenal of Jerusalem 
also concurred, and even three of the bishops who had con- 
demned Eutyches at Constantinople did the same. Dioscurus 
now proceeded to take aggressive steps. Each bishop was 
required to state in writing whether he considered that those 
should be punished who in the course of their theological 
investigations had gone beyond the Nicene Creed. Dioscurus 
got the answer he wished, and even the Roman legate did not 
oppose the question when put in this form. On the basis of 
this resolution the Council pronounced sentence of deposition 
on Flavian and Eusebius of Dorylaum, Domnus and Juvenal 
concurring. Both of the deposed bishops were present and 
soon after appealed to the Pope, whose legates, moreover, had 
at least shewn some hesitation at the Council, though after the 
first session they took no further share in the proceedings. In 
the second and third sessions Dioscurus got the detested Ibas 
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deposed (to whom the saying was currently attributed " I do not 
envy Christ because He became God; for I too can become 
God if I wish"), the Sabinian bishop of Perrha and several 
others ; ' also Theodoret, ^ the pillar of the East, and finally even 
Domnus of Antioch. ^ The fact that he had for so long sided 
with Dioscurus availed him nothing. He had latterly drawn 
back, was unwilling to take part in the ecclesiastico-political 
revision of the Canons of Nicaea and Constantinople which 
Dioscurus was contemplating, and was generally in his road. 

Never before at any Council had a Patriarch scored such a 
victory. The atmosphere was cleared; the triumph of the old 
Confession of Nicaea and Ephesus (431) which alone was recog- 
nised by the pious Greeks as embodying their faith, had been 
secured ; the Christology of Cyril, the one incarnate nature of 
the God-Logos, had been acknowledged as the true one; those 
who opposed it had partly been deposed and partly had sub- 
mitted ; arrangements had already been made for securing suit- 
able successors to those who had been deposed, and an Alex- 
andrian priest, Anatolius, was appointed to Constantinople. The 
Church of the East lay at the feet of the Alexandrian Patriarch 
and he had attained everything with the concurrence of the 
Emperor. ^ He had doubtless made use of force ; but it was 
the State in fact which stood behind him; the police and the 
monks of Barsumas had, to be sure, over-awed the Fathers; 
but far worse than the terrors of this Council were the calum- 

' This has reference to the proceedings of the year 448 (Irenaeusof Tyre) into 
which I cannot enter. The Syrian Acts first threw light on tliem as well as on 
the Councils of Tyre and Berytus. 

2 See Martin, op. cit. p. 186 sq. 

3 See Martin, p. 196 sq. 

■• The charges brought against him by Egyptians at the third silting of the 
Council of Chalcedon (Mansi VI. p. 1006 — 1035) even after making all due allow- 
ance for the calumnies in them, afford interesting proofs of how he disregarded 
the imperial authority in Egypt and how he weakened the authority of the State 
there and , also of the extent to which he was master of Egypt and now threatened 
to become master of the State. Tillemont XV. p. 589, very justly says : "Dioscore 
regne partout." See, above all, p. 1032: Awa-xopoi Tavra XKccSoa-iuTUi; TfxrTUv, 
■vo[j.t^aiv re avcurspai Travraiv sivat, oVre Toiji; 6stov^ tvttouc o^jts rxt; t^eyivTUt; 
a7ro<px<Teii o-uve^wpi^o-si' ex^i^aa-SHvai, ixvroi riiv x^f"^ /.tSAAov ^ rav xfXToivTUv 
ilvai heyuii. 

14 
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nies spread regarding it on the part of those who two years 
later had to extenuate their dastardly treachery. If we consider 
who were present at the Council we must conclude that Dios- 
curus, to whom even Theodoret on one occasion (ep. 60) bore 
favourable testimony, cannot have found it necessary to, employ 
any very great amount of actual force. That Flavian was 
trampled on and left half dead is anything but certain, and a 
Council which more than any other gave expression to the 
tradition of the religious feeling of the time and to what it 
considered of vital importance, does not deserve the name 
"Robber-Council" (Leo, ep. 95). Regarded from the standpoint 
of the Church of the East something of importance had actually 
been attained, and what had been thus attained had the gua- 
rantee of permanence so long as foreign elements did not come 
in to disturb it. 

But Dioscurus had not reckoned on the death of the Emperor 
which was near at hand, nor with ,the Roman bishop, nor 
finally on the widespread aversion felt towards the right wing 
of his army which was ApolHnarian in disguise. He had reha- 
bilitated Eutyches without, however, getting the questionable 
statements to which the latter had formerly given utterance, 
proscribed, though the allegation that he endorsed them is a 
falsehood asserted by his embittered opponents at Chalcedon. 
This was a blunder in policy which was calculated to bring on 
a reaction introduced from the outside, and the reaction taking 
its start from this, might in the state in which matters then 
were, overthrow the great work which had been accomplished 
without in appearance abandoning the position gained in the 
year 431. At first Dioscurus was still master of the situation. 
While all those who felt themselves injured by him betook 
themselves to Leo as the only refuge,' and while the latter 
hastened to reject the resolutions of the Council, Dioscurus 
pronounced sentence of excommunication upon Leo, ' prepared 

1 See Theodoret's letters 113 and ff. Theodoret speaks ia terms of high praise 
of L eo's ep. dogmatica, and as a matter of fact he had no reason for suspecting 
it in any w ay. In letter I2i he expressly says that Leo's letter agrees with toT; 

See the Acts of the Council of Chalcedon in Mansi VI., p. 1009; the matter 
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now to measure his strength with the last remaining opponent 
too, whom he had treated at Ephesus as a nonentity. Leo was 
in an extremely difficult position, as letters 43 — 72 prove. If 
the decree of Ephesus were to become permanent it was all over 
with his orthodoxy as well as with the primacy of his chair. 
He assembled a Council and at the same time got all the 
members of the imperial family of the Western Empire, when 
they came to Rome, to write letters to Theodosius against the 
''episcopus Alexandrinus sibi omnia vindicans " (45, 2), against 
the Council in support of his just claim to be considered supreme 
judge in matters of faith, ' and in favour of calling a new 
Council to meet in Italy. He saw himself under the necessity 
of repeatedly assuring the Emperor of the East that he also 
held firmly to the Nicene Faith ; he took care not to mention 
what it was exactly that he found fault with in the dogmatic 
decrees of Ephesus ; he simply insisted on the condemnation of 
Eutyches as a Manichean and a Doketist, and was slow about 
recognising the new bishop of Constantinople, the creature of 
Dioscurus. He yielded nothing as the successor of Peter, but 
neither did he gain anything. Theodosius stood firm, maintained 
that the Council had merely defended antiquity against the 
innovations of Flavian, and coldly replied to the letters of his 
imperial relations in the West, declining to take any action. A 
less politic Pope than he was, would have brought on a breach 
backed up as he would have been by the whole West and by 
the Emperor of the West, but Leo waited and did not wait 
in vain. 

is, however, not quite certain. It is even probable that Dioscurus did not ex- 
communicate Leo till shortly befoi-e the Council of Chalcedoil. 

1 Valentinian III. writes to Theod. II. (ep. Leon. 55): " The Faith must get into 
confusion, ^v ^lis'if ajro rav vpoySvaiv TrapxSoSlia-av i(^it?^ofie\i /iBrci ri^? 7rfO(r^Kov- 
tjvic, xahotrmmat; lxSix£7v xai Ttfi iSiaQ eiif^cipeiai; riiv oi%lce/ t53 iJ.aKcefiip XToa-ro^cfi 
nsTpcji ccTfarov xcei Iv Toii vniSTsfoii; XP^^"? Sia(pv?idTTeiv, 7vx 6 iiaxctpiuroiTOi 
IxfVxoTTO? Tif? 'Paiiiaiciiv v6f,eioQ, ^ ri^v fepaia-vvifv xcctk vcivTUV vi xpxxiir^i; Taf£ir%£, 
X^pscv Kut svTTopiav '^%£/v 9rep/ re Trta-Tsai; xat ispsav xpivstv. Flavian was right in 
appealing to hira. It is a curious spectacle! Both Emperors are entirely in the 
hands of their Patriarchs, the one in the hands of Dioscurus, and the other as 
here in the hands of Leo. Never yet had the State been so much under priestly 
authority. The Emperors who were powerless to do anything themselves played 
the one primate against the other. 
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Theodosius II. ' died on the 28th of July, 450, and the situa- 
tion was at once altered. Pulcheria who mounted the throne 
and offered her hand to Marcian, had always deplored her 
brother's miserable misrule, and his proteges were her enemies. 
She specially guided the ecclesiastical policy of the Govern- 
ment, while Marcian fought its enemies outside. The Court 
resolved to free itself and the State from the Alexandrian 
despot. This could not be done without the help of Rome, for — 
and this is a fact of the highest importance — the Council of 
449 had really pacified the Church of the East. Of course 
there were some who were discontented, but they were in the 
minority. The Court could not in carrying out its new policy 
reckon on the support of any united and reliable party. It was 
only in Constantinople that it was able to make way quickly, 
for there Flavian was not yet forgotten. The Church of the 
East had enjoyed peace since August. In order that the State 
might get back its independence, this Church which had been 
pacified, had to be disturbed anew and reduced to the most 
lamentable condition. 

Marcian, whose recognition as Emperor Dioscurus had sought 
to prevent in Egypt, at once addressed a letter to Leo. He 
formally handed over to the latter the primacy with which his 
predecessor had actually invested Dioscurus, and announced 
besides his readiness to summon the Council desired by Leo. " 
Soon after an epistle reached Leo from Pulcheria which announc- 
ed the change of view on the part of the bishop of Constanti- 
nople. He had subscribed Leo's dogmatic letter, that sent to 
Flavian, and had condemned the erroneous doctrine of Euty- 
ches ; the Emperor had also ordered the recall of the bishops 
who had been deposed by the Council, and their reinstatement 

1 He had, however, begun to shew a certain amount of hesitation during the 
last months, as is evident from the recall of Pulcheria and the banishment of his 
minister Chrysaphius. See Kriiger, op. cit. p. 56. 

2 Marcian ep. in Leon. epp. 73: "Pro reverenda et catholica religione fidei 
Christianorura tuam sanctitatem principatum in episcopatu divinae fidei possiden- 
tem sacris litteris in principio .justum credimus alloquendam . . . omni impio errore 
sublato per celebrandam synodum te auctore maxime pax circa omnes episcopos 
fidei catholicEe fiat!" It was in these terms that Marcian wrd^te to Leo ! But he had 
in view merely an Eastern Council; see the second letter (ep. 76). 
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in office was reserved for the Council over wliich, if possible, 
Leo was to preside in person and which was to be held in the 
East. As a matter of fact in the capital itself, after a local 
Synod had been called, everything was already going as the 
Emperor, or rather, as the Empress, desired. The wretched 
toady, the patriarch, the creature and the betrayer of Dioscurus, 
was prepared to do everything the Court wished. In view of 
the completely changed circumstances Leo had no longer any 
wish for a Council, because a Council might always mean 
action which was dangerous for the Pope. He now took up 
the position that his letter was sufficient, that the bishops were 
individually to bind themselves to accept the doctrine set forth 
in it, and that by their return to orthodoxy and the erasure 
of the names of Dioscurus, Juvenal, etc., from the Diptychs, the 
Robber-Council would be rendered powerless for harm. He 
wished on his own initiative and apart from any Council, but 
with the assistance of his legates, to act the part of judge and 
to receive to favour or punish as impenitent each individual 
bishop; the bishop of Constantinople was to act with him in 
the matter as his mandatory. He therewith made an actual 
beginning with the business and it was now fairly on its way. 
And as a matter of fact Leo may have been naive enough to 
imagine that the solution of the dogmatic difficulty of the East 
was contained in his sorry letter, for it seems never to have 
occurred to the Pope that there could be any other Christ- 
ologies besides the "correct" one, Doketism, and the doctrine 
of Paul of Samosata. He had no appreciation of the subtle, 
though no doubt partly incorrect formulas of the Greek theo- 
logians; but he was sure of his ground, and it was with this 
feeling that the letters 82 — 86 were composed, in which the 
Pope sought at all costs to prevent the calling of a Council as 
being unnecessary and inopportune. ' But Marcian required 
the Council for himself and for the Eastern Church, in which, 
since the change of rulers, no one knew what he should believe, 
and in which, for the time, many bishoprics were held by two 
bishops or had no bishop at all. The Emperor had no desire 

' The Westerns, could not come, he writes, because of the distress occasioned 
by the Huns. 
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to surrender to the Pope while claiming his help. He issued 
an edict ordaining the Council to meet at Nicaea in September 
451, and Leo had to acquiesce, though with a very bad grace 
(ep. 89). He arranged to send four legates and deputed to one 
of them, Bishop Paschasinus, the duty of presiding in his stead ; 
for Marcian had designated Leo himself as leader of the future 
Council, and so what Dioscurus had got for himself in 449 
after a struggle, the Pope now secured without taking any 
trouble. ' Still Leo was extremely uneasy. His numerous letters 
(89 — 95) prove that he was afraid of "innovations contrary to 
the Nicene Creed", i.e., divergences from his doctrinal letter. 
He accordingly kept constantly counselling mildness and forgive- 
ness; whoever would only condemn Eutyches and recognise 
the Nicene Creed was to be regarded as orthodox. The con- 
troversy regarding the Faith was in no case to be renewed, 
everything was clear and finally decided. In his letter to the 
Council (93) he expressly guarded his position by hinting that 
besides the condemnation of Eutyches, that of Nestorius also in 
the year 431, must remain in force. This request was rather 
an act of self-justification than a demand ; for there were very 
few in the East who were disposed to rehabilitate Nestorius, 
but then there was no actual repudiation of the " heretic " in 
the epistola dogmatica. But all this did not in fine constitute 
the Pope's greatest anxiety. What he dreaded above all was 
the restoration of the power of the bishop whom his predeces- 
sors in aUiance with the Alexandrians had humbled, the bishop 
of Constantinople, behind whom was Constantius' idea of the 
State. Now, however, he was at enmity with the old ally and 
had in fact humiliated him to the dust, ^ but With the downfall 
of the enemy the support he had given disappeared too. The 
Pope's anxiety comes out in the precise instructions given to 
the legates : ' " You may not permit the constitution set up by 

' Still the presidency was only an honorary presidency ; even Hefele admits that " the 
official conducting of the business" was looked after by the Imperial Commissioners. 
As a matter of fact the Romish Legates were merely the first to record their vote. 

- One of the instructions given by Leo to his legates is to the effect that Dios- 
curus ought not to have a seat in the Council, but should only be heard as a 
defendant; Mansi VI, p. 580 sq. 

3 Mansi VII., p. 443. 
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the holy Fathers (the sixth Canon of Nicaea according to the 
Roman forgery) to be violated or diniinished by any rash 
action .... and if perchance some trusting to the dignity of 
their cities shall have attempted to appropriate anything for 
themselves, this you may check with befitting firmness." ("Sanc- 
torum patrum constitutionem prolatam nulla patiamini temeritate 
violari vel imminui ... ac si qui forte civitatum suarum splendore 
confisi aliquid sibi tentaverint usurpare, hoc qua dignum est con- 
stantia retundatis "). In order to ensure the Emperor's personal 
presence which the Roman legates insisted upon, the Council was 
at the last moment transferred to Chalcedon in the neighbour- 
hood of the capital, and was opened on the eighth of October, 45 1 . 
As regards the number of those who took part in it — between 
500 and 600 and perhaps over 600 — no earlier Council can 
compare with this one, which was "politically and ecclesiastically 
one of the most important of all",' a- memorial of the restora- 
tion of the authority of the State accomplished by Pulcheria 
and Marcian, but for this very reason a memorial of the 
enslavement of the spirit of the Eastern Church which here, in 
connection with the most important doctrinal question, surren- 
dered to the Western supreme bishop allied with the Emperor. 
We have no right at all to say that possibly the "authorised 
moment of truth" of the Antiochian Christology triumphed at 
Chalcedon over the dogmatic ideas of the Alexandrians and 
the monks, for the representatives of this Christology had long 
ere this succumbed to the power of the Alexandrian Confession. 
The unspeakably pitiful behaviour too of the Patriarchs of 
Antioch and of the largest section of the bishops who were 
theologians in sympathy with them, — the Antiochian middle- 
party which dates from 433 — proves that the members of this 
school conscious of their miserable powerlessness, had of their 
own free will long ere this renounced all attempts to influence 
the Church. The disgrace attaching to this Council consists in 

1 Ranke, Weltgesch. IV. I, p. 324; 

2 Luther, who is, speaking generally, not favourably disposed towards the Chal- 
cedonian Council, says of it (von Conciliis und Kirchen, Erl. Ed., Vol., 25, p. 351): 
"The Fourth Council of Chalcedon had 630 members, almost as many as all the 
others, and yet they were quite unequal to the Fathers at Nicaea and Constantinople." 
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the fact that the great majority of the bishops who held the 
same views as Cyril and Dioscurus finally allowed a formula to 
be forced upon them which was that of strangers, of the Em- 
peror and the Pope, and which did not correspond to their 
belief. Judging by the Acts of the Council we can be in no 
doubt as regards the following points:' (i) that the views of the 
great majority of the Fathers assembled at Chalcedon agreed 
neither with those of Leo nor with those of Flavian who 
represented the Antiochian middle-party, that on the contrary 
they, and above all the lUyrian, Palestinian, and Egyptian bish- 
ops, wished for nothing else beyond the ratification of the 
Creeds of Nicsea and Ephesus as understood by Cyril ; ^ (2) that 
for this reason the formula, "out of two natures Christ is," with 
the addition either expressed or understood, that after the Incar- 
nation the God-Logos had only one nature which had become 
flesh, alone answered to the faith of the Constantinopolitan 
Patriarch Anatolius and of the majority of the bishops; (3) that 
far from Theodoret and his friends possessing the sympathy of 
the majority of the members of the Council, they had to endure 
the worst forms of abuse, being called "Jews", while Theodoret 
succeeded in saving his orthodoxy only by allowing his oppo- 
nents to extort from him the condemnation of Nestorius;^ (4) 

' From the R^cits de Dioscore (Kriiger op. cit. I2 ff. 6l — 68) we gather — what 
was hitherto not known — that Dioscurus was to be won over in a friendly way 
by the Court after he had arrived at Constantinople from Alexandria, accom- 
panied by fewer bishops than he had intended to have with hini, in consequence 
of an intrigue. We now know that he was conducted to a meeting of ecclesiastical 
notables and that there he also met the Emperor and Pulcheria. Every effort was 
made to get him to agree to the ep. Leonis; but he remained firm and it is said 
that by his glowing words against the two natures he for the time being again 
won over the bishops (Anatolius, Juvenal, Maximus of Antioch and others) 4s well 
as the Senate to his doctrine. This is very probable. The story given in Kriiger, 
p. 62, shews by what a spirit of rebellion against the State and Emperor he and 
his followers were animated. It follows from the Acts that during the first session 
of the Council of Chalcedon he was still a power. 

" Those too who held Antiochian views were undoubtedly no small number, 
namely, bishops from Syria, Asia, Pontus, and Thrace; they could accept Leo's 
letter: but (I) they were in the minority. (2) Partly by their repudiation of 
Nestorius and partly by what they did at Ephesus in 449 they had made the 
sacrificium intellectus fidei and were thus spiritually demoralised. Others might 
without trouble have gained all they wanted so far as they were concerned. 

^ The threatening and abusive language ("Whoever divides Christ ought to be 
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that the Imperial Commissioners directed all the proceedings 
and were resolved from the first to get the deposition of Dios- 
curus carried through at the Council, although they gave the 
Council the show of freedom; (5) that the Imperial Commis- 
sioners had been at the same time instructed to press for the 
establishment of a new doctrinal formula on the basis of Leo's 
letter in order to bring to an end the intolerable state of things 
which had prevailed in the Church of the East owing to the 
annulling of the resolution of 449; (6) that the Roman legates 
were at one with the Commissioners in their determination to 
get the Council to decree the deposition of Dioscurus and the 
setting up of a dogmatic confession, but that they differed from 
them so far in that they wished Dioscurus to be described as 
a heretic, in other words, as a rebel against the Pope, and 
at the same time exerted themselves simply towards getting 
Leo's ep. dogmatica accepted in the Church ; (7) that Dioscurus 
had to submit to a judicial process of an extremely disgraceful 
and unjust kind, that he acquitted himself worthily, and firmly 
maintained his position as the successor of Athanasius, and that 
in the end he was in no sense deposed on the ground of heresy, 
nor on account of murder, but on the ground of certain 
irregularities, including contempt for the divine canon, and dis- 
obedience to the Council, ^ while his deceased opponent Flavian 

divided himself; dismember them, cast them out, etc. ") used at Clialcedon was not 
any milder than that used at Ephesus in 449. Theodoret condemned Nestorhis at 
the eighth sitting, Mansi VII., p. 185 sq. From the time of Leo I., moreover, the 
orthodox and those whose views were more of the type of the school of Antioch, 
applied the worst term of abuse, "Jew", to the Eutychians (Monophysites) because 
they ostensibly denied the Incarnation. 

' Dioscurus protested that he did not assume that there was any mixing of the 
natures ; and nobody was able to prove the opposite against him ; see Mansi VI., 
p. 676 : Atoa-KppOQ sIttsv' ovrs truyxvinv ^^syofj-sv oVrs rofj,vjv oVte rpoxi^v. avahiax t^ 
^syovTi rrvyx^irtv i) TpoTrijV ij avizxpxcriv. On the other hand he was not refuted 
when he (p. 683) asserted: "Flavian was justly condemned because he still main- 
tained two natures after the union. I can prove from Athanasius, Gregory, and 
Cyril that after the union we ought rather to speali only of one incarnate nature 
of the Logos. I will be rejected together with the Fathers, but I am defending 
the doctrine of the Fathers, and yield on no point." He approved of the expres- 
sion "out of two natures"; one can readily understand how as early as the second 
session he no longer wished to appear at the Council. 
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was on the other hand rehabilitated ; ' (8) that the bishops who 
had met together with him at Ephesus at first attempted to 
make out that the vote they gave there had been extorted by- 
force, but that afterwards when they found they could not prove 
this they described themselves in the most dishonourable way 
as erring men who had gone wrong and begged forgiveness, 
although as a matter of fact they did not deny their faith at 
Ephesus in the year 449, but now at Chalcedon ; ° (9) that, 
considering the views of the faith prevailing at the time, the 
great majority of the bishops were able to comply with a new 
rule of faith even though it might be expressed in the usual 
terms, only by doing violence to their consciences, and that 
they finally deceived themselves by drawing the delusive dis- 
tinction that it was not a question of an exposition (exdeiTK;) 
but of an interpretation (eppt,j^v£itx) ; (10) that spite of all the 
pressure put on them by the Roman lega,tes and the commis- 
sioners, the majority under the guidance of Anatolius while ex- 
pressly emphasing the fact that Dioscurus was not deposed on 
account of heresy — Anatolius had always in his heart agreed 
with the views of Dioscurus — further attempted to set up a 
doctrinal formula in which the distinction between the two 
natures was made one m thought only, and which made it pos- 
sible to speak of one nature after the Incarnation, ^ and that 
three statements particularly, in the third and fourth chapters 
of Leo's letter to Flavian, (see above) appeared to the bishops 

^ In connection with this affair Juvenal and the Palestinian bishops changed 
their opinion in the most disgraceful fashion. 

' Some of them had agreed with Flavian in 448, with Dioscurus in 449, and 
now they agreed with the Council! Even the Imperial Commissioners blamed the 
bishops for the contradiction in which they entangled themselves when they gave 
out that their vote of the year 449 had been purely extorted from them; see 
Mansi VI., p. 637 fin. It has to be noted, moreover, that throughout the proceedings 
it was much more — in fact it was almost exclusively — a question of persons, of 
their standing, or of the right or wrong of their condemnation, and therefore as to 
Nestorius, Cyril, Flavian, Eutyches, Theodoret, Dioscurus, Leo, than a question of 
the actual matter in hand. In the first place everyone took care not to touch the 
real point or to have anything to do with constructing formulae, and in the second 
place the personal question was with most of them the main thing. 

^ See the proceedings in Mansi VII., p. 97 sq. 
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to be intolerably Nestorian; ' (11) that the bishops abandoned 
their proposed formula only after the most violent threats on 
the part of the Emperor, among which too was a threat to 
transfer the Council to Italy, and that they outwardly recon- 
ciled themselves to the statements of Leo with which they had 
found fault by deluding themselves with the false idea that 
Cyril said very much what Leo said and that both were in agree- 
ment; (12) that the new doctrinal formula^ would nevertheless 
not have been carried through if it had not finally been estab- 
lished under severe pressure at a secret commission, and that 
this formula is so far lacking in veracity in that it is intended to 
contain the genuine doctrine of Cyril and recognises the resolu- 
tion of the Cyrillian Council of 431, while it gives it the go-bye 
in so far as it sets aside the unity and union of the natures. 
The imperial-papal formula was proclaimed and adopted at 
the fifth sitting. '' It first of all confirms the decision of Nicaea, 
Constantinople, and Ephesus, it then explains that the Creed 
which had been handed down is sufficient in itself, but that on 
account of the teachers of false doctrine who on the one hand 
reject the designation dsoroxoi; and on the other wish to introduce 
the idea of a confusion (o-yy^us-;?) and mixing {)<,p^.(n<;) of the 
natures, " and absurdly fabricate only one nature for the flesh 
and the Godhead,'"* and consider the divine nature of the only- 
begotten to be capable of suffering, the Council has adopted 
both the letters of Cyril to Nestorius * and the Easterns, as 

' The expression so frequently used by the Westerns, God has assumed "a 
man", was also found fault with, but not officially. 

2 The formula was probably already drawn up when the Chalcedonian Council 
began ; that commission cannot have got it ready in the short time it had ; it even 
appears to follow from what is said in the Recits de Dioscore that it had already 
been laid before the Court previous to the meeting of the Council. 

^ See Mansi VII., p. 107 sq. 

■• Rarely had any one to my knowledge expressed himself in this way after 
Apollinaris . {luuv shcei t?c a-afxoi xxi rijc hoTiiToi; (pio-iv), but the Bishops had 
first to distort the faith which they themselves had avowed and which they now 
nevertheless rejected, in order to turn it into a heresy. The "Eranistes" of 
Theodoret, however, attacks those who "make the divinity and humanity into one 
nature." 

5 The Anathemas of Cyril are also implicitly to be understood as included 
in these: see Loofs, op. cit. p. 50 f. 
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well as the letter of Leo. It is therefore directed both against 
those who break up the mystery of the Incarnation into two 
sons, and also against those who consider th^ Godhead of the 
only-begotten to be capable of suffering, who imagine a min- 
gling and a fusion and declare the human substance of Christ 
to be a heavenly substance: "those who on the one hand 
assert two natures in the Lord before the union and those on 
the other hand who imagine one after the union, be anathema." 
(zix; Tovg ^uo (ih Trph ri?? hvw<TSUi; (puffeig rou xvplou fMdsuovrixg, 
f/,itxv Te (jt,sTOi Ttjv hwiTiv xvxTrXdTTOVTXg, xvxis^a,Ti(l,si). (This was 
the sacrifice of the thought of Faith.) "Following therefore the 
holy Fathers, we all agree in teaching plainly that it is neces- 
sary to confess one and the same Son our Lord Jesus Christ, 
perfect alike in His divinity and perfect in his humanity, alike 
truly God and truly man,", ('ETTO^fyo; roivov roig xyioig ■TrxTfiikffiv 
hx vm\ rov xuTov of^o^oysTv uVov tov xvpiov vjfiSiv 'I. X/j. t7Vf/,(pavccg 
&7nxvreg izSt^da-KOfisv, ts^eiov tov xutov iv isorviri zcu riXsiov tov 

XUTOV iv XV^pCOTTOTVITl, 0fW uXvidug KoCi XvdpCOTTOV XXVliSig TOV XUTOV). 

This is further developed in detail, then we have: "We 
acknowledge one and the -same Christ in two natures unconfus- 
edly, unchangeably, indivisibly, inseparably; nowhere is the 
difference of the natures annulled because of the union, but on 
the contrary the property of each of the two natures is pre- 
served; each nature coming together into one person and one 
hypostasis, not divided or separated into two persons, ~hut one 
and the same Son and only-begotten, God-Logos." (svx kxi 
TOV (XUTOV Xpio'Tov ... iv ^uo (pU(7£<Tiv ' «(7y7%uT«?, xTpsTTcog, x^mi- 
psTug, xxapitTTug yvcopi^of/^sv ov'Sxf^ou tjj? tuv ipvirsccv ^ixCpopSig 
xv;fipviiJt,EVvig iix Tviv svcccriv, cru^o,u,h>ig Sf jj^xXXov T^g l'SioT>iTog ix,x- 
Tspxg (pvtyeug. zx) dg sv itpoTUTTOV v,xi fycixv u7ro<rTX<7iv <7UVTps-- 
Xouay/g, oux, elg Sua TrpocoiTTX fycspi^ofisvov ^ ^ixipoufisvov, xT^Xx svx 

' It is here that the difficulty occurs which has been so much discussed, namely, 
that the Greek text gives ex Svo tpva-eav and the Latin " in duabus naturis". Judg- 
ing from all that preceded this, one cannot but hold that Tillemont, Walch, Giese- 
ler, Neander, Hefele and others are right (as against Baur and Domer) and look 
for the original reading in the latter phrase. The form in which we have the 
Greek text is of course not a mere error, but is an ancient falsification. In the 
period from the fifth to the seventh century the falsification of acts was an im- 
portant weapon for the defence of what was sacred. 
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xx) Tov IX.UTOV utov Kx) f/^ovoysvij, @£ov Koyov.). The decree appeals 
in support of these statements to the Old Testament, to Jesus 
Christ Himself, and — to the Nicene Creed; at the close it is 
said that no one is to accept or teach any other creed, that 
on the contrary only this form of belief is to be handed 
down in connection with the instruction of Jews, heathen, and 
heretics. 

The Emperor had now got what he wished. He had shewn 
that he ruled the Church, and he had got a formula according 
to which he was able henceforth to decide what was orthodox 
and what was heretical.' An end was put to the uncertain 
state of things which permitted everyone to appeal to the 318 
bishops and in doing this to think whatever he liked. In the 
full consciousness of his triumph Marcian appeared in person 
along with Pulcheria at the sitting immediately following (6), 
and addressed the Council, making express reference to Con- 
stantine. He was greeted with acclamations from the whole 
Council: "We all so beheve ; we are all orthodox; this Faith 
Tias saved the world; hail to Marcian, the new Constantine, the 
new Paul, the new David 1 You are the peace of the world ; 
Pulcheria is the new Helena!" But the Pope too had got 
what he wanted, if not everything. His letter had not been 

1 This prospect was indeed a delusive one ; for since the Council had expressly 
appealed both to Cyril and to Leo, its decree could be interpreted according to 
the views either of the one or of the other, and consequently the old trouble was 
really there again. The three decrees of February 7th, March 13th, and July 28th, 
452, (Mansi VIL, pp. 476, 477, 501) are a proof of the energy and vigour with 
which the Emperor purposed to enforce the Chalcedonian Creed. According to 
the first of these all controversy was to cease, nobody was to dispute publicly 
regarding the faith. Whoever does this is looking in broad daylight for a false 
light, commits an act of sacrilege, insults the holy Council and betrays the secret 
to the Jews and the heathen. He must accordingly expect severe punishment, 
which has been already fixed and which will be of different degrees for the sepa- 
rate classes of the community. According to the third edict Eutychians and ApoUi- 
narians are forbidden to have pastors; those who contravene this order are to be 
punished with confiscation of their goods and . exile. The Tight of assemblage, 
the right of building churches, and of being together in monasteries, is withdrawn 
from them. Their property is to go to the Exchequer. So too they are deprived 
of the power of inheriting anything and of bequeathing anything. Eutychian 
monks are to be treated as Manicheans, are to be driven from their "stalls" and 
removed from the soil of the Empire. Eutychian writings are to be burned, etc. 
Eutyches and Dioscurus themselves must go into exile. 
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given straight off the place of a doctrinal ordinance, but the 
Conciliar-decree had proceeded from this letter; his dogmatic 
teaching was acknowledged, and in his address to the Council 
Marcian had given expression to this fact. The truth is that 
without the help of the Papal legates Marcian could not have 
effected anything. But the Church of the East had been deprived 
of its faith. ' The £Vco<ri? CpviriKvt, the natural union, was not 
mentioned; no one could any longer unhesitatingly teach that 
the God-Logos had taken up the human nature into the unity 
of his unique substance and made it the perfect organ of 
His deity. The construction of a Christology based on the 
God-Logos was severely shaken; the "two hypostases (§w 
u7ro(rTxi7£ig) were not expressly condemned. In the "coming 
together" (a-uvrpExsiv) each nature continues to exist in its own 
mode of being ; the divinity has not absorbed the humanity 
nor has the humanity been exalted to the height of the divinity, 
but the human and divine natures are simply united in the 
person of the Redeemer, and therefore only mediately and in an 
individual (individuum). No pious Greek who had had Athana- 
sius and Cyril for his teachers could acknowledge that to be 
"the right mean"; it was not even a formula of compromise 
like that of the year 433 ; it was the abandonment of the work 
of developing, the Christological formula strictly in accordance 
with soteriology. The latter itself now became uncertain. If 
humanity was not deified in Christ, but if in His case His 
humanity was merely united with the divinity by the prosopon 
or person, then what effect can a union such as that have for 
us? That formula can only be of advantage either to the 
detested "moralism" of the Antiochians, or to mysticism, which 
bases its hope of redemption on the idea that the God-Logos 
continually unites Himself anew with each individual soul so as 
to form a union. The four bald negative terms [a.sv'yxirai; etc.,) 
which are supposed to express the whole truth, are in the view 
of the classical theologians amongst the Greeks, profoundly 

1 In respect of its relation to the ortliodox faith and of the fact that it owed 
its origin to the Emperor, the Chalcedonian Creed may be compared with the 
decrees of the last Councils of Constantius. It is true that orthodoxy afterwards 
found it easier to reconcile itself to the two natures than to the "likeness". Still 
perhaps it might have come to terms with the latter also. 
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irreligious. They are wanting in warm, concrete substance ; of 
the bridge which his faith is to the believer, the bridge from 
earth to heaven, they make a line which is finer than the hair 
upon which the adherents of Islam one day hope to enter 
Paradise. One may indeed say that the Chalcedonian Creed 
preserved for the East the minimum of historical conception 
which the Church still possessed regarding the person of Christ, 
by cutting short the logical results of the doctrine of redemption, 
which threatened completely to destroy the Christ of the Gos- 
pels. But the Fathers who accepted the Creed did not think 
of that. They in fact accepted it under compulsion, and if they 
had thought of this, the price which they paid would have been 
too dear; for a theology which, in what is for it the most im- 
portant of all questions, has recourse to mere negatives, is self- 
condemned. Nor is it of any use to point to the fact that the 
Council merely gave the mystery a definite standing and thereby 
furthered the interests of the Greek Church and the Greek 
theology. The true mystery on the contrary was contained in 
the substantial union of the two natures themselves. It was 
seriously damaged by being banished from its place here, and 
when in place of it the conception of the union, a conception 
which was supposed at the same time to involve a state of 
separation, was raised to the position of the secret of faith. 
The real, mystery was thus shoved aside by a pseudo-mystery 
which in truth no longer permitted theology to advance to the 
thought of the actual and perfect union; Monophysitism which 
holds to the statement that, without prejudice to the homo- 
ousia of the body of Christ with our body, the God-Logos 
made this body His own body and for this reason took it up 
into the unity of His substance, is without doubt the legitimate 
heir of the theology of Athanasius and the fitting expression 
of Greek Christianity. ' The proposition, however, which was 

1 We can only adduce one consideration here, namely, that it was essential to 
this Christianity which had the New Testament beside it, that it should never, just 
because of this, develop in a logical way as a mystical doctrine of redemption. 
Understood in this sense no objection can be taken to the statement that the logical 
development of the monophysite faith even in its least extravagant form, was bound 
to come into conflict with certain elements of the ecclesiastical tradition, or with 
certain New Testament passages which could not be given up. 
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now to pass for orthodox, " each nature in communion with the 
other does what is proper to it," (agit utraque forma cum alte- 
rius communione, . quod proprium est) actually makes two sub- 
jects out of one and betokens a lapse from the ancient faith. 
That the view we have here expressed is correct is attested by 
the previous history of the formula of the two natures and the 
one person. Up to this time scarcely anything had been known 
in the East of a " nature without hypostasis " [Cpua-ig a,vv;ro7Tix,Toq), 
although the Antiochians had distinguished between i^ixtk; and 
TTpoTcoTTOV^ It is attested further by the melancholy proceedings 
at the Council itself, and, as will be shewn, it is attested above 
all by the history which follows. A formula was now introduced 
which could ultimately be traced to a legal source and which 
for that reason could be transformed into a philosophical-theo- 
logical formula only by a scholastic. 

At Chalcedon only a part of the deputation of monks who 
had approached the Council with the prayer that the ancient 
faith might not suffer harm, and also the majority of the Egyp- 
tian monks, remained firm. ' We cannot say, however, whether 
the action of the latter was an instance of the courage of faith. 
Their request that the Council should not compel them to 
accept the formula since in this case they would be killed after 
their return to Egypt, their despairing cry, "We shall be killed, 
if we subscribe Leo's epistle ; we would rather be put to death 
here by you than there ; have pity on us : we would rather die 
at the hands of the Emperor and at your hands than at home," 
proves that they were still more afraid of Coptic fanaticism 
than of the Emperor's police. They were allowed to postpone 
their subscription till a new bishop should be appointed to 
Alexandria, since they had explained that without a new bishop 
they could do nothing. They were not, however, to stir from 
Constantinople till then. 

The Council was to be a Council of peace after the downfall 
of Dioscurus. All were pardoned, even Ibas himself, and on 
the other hand, the traitorous associates of Dioscurus at whose 
head stood Juvenal of Jerusalem. All were restored to their 
bishoprics so far as that was at all feasible. A series of Canons 

1 See the proceedings of the fourth sitting. 
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was then issued dealing with the regulation of ecclesiastical 
matters. The seventeenth Canon asserted in a blunt fashion 
what was a fundamental Byzantine principle:, "let the arrange- 
ment also of the ecclesiastical districts follow that of the civil 
and state places." (to7$ ttoXitikoT^ kx) ^i]fiO(Tioig rowoig kx) tSiv 
£zxA^(7;«a-T«wV TTCcpoiniMV j5 Tx^i^ xMXouisiTu). The twenty-eighth, 
under cover of an appeal to the third Canon' of 381, struck a 
blow at Rome by ordaining that the patriarch of Constantinople 
was to enjoy similar privileges to those possessed by the bishop 
of Rome, was to be second to him in rank, and was to get an 
enormous extension of his diocese— namely, over Pontus, Asia, 
and Thrace. The proceedings in connection with this matter 
do not belong to the history of dogma, although Leo combat- 
ed the resolution with dogmatic arguments drawn from tradition. 
The Roman legates, we may note, entered their protest. The 
Emperor once more created for himself a patriarch primi ordi- 
nis, after that the patriarch of Alexandria had had to be over- 
thrown, and it was the bishop of his own capital whom he put 
alongside of the Roman bishop. The Council had to ask the 
Pope to confirm the twenty-eighth Canon by way of return, as 
it was openly put, for the acknowledgment of his dogmatic 
letter in the East. ^ But the Pope remained firm ; his letters 
104 — 107 prove that he had no intention of surrendering the 
grand success he had secured just in the East. A primacy of 
the East in Constantinople was the greatest possible danger, 
and for this reason Leo at once again took up the cause of 
the chairs of Alexandria and Antioch. In fact he now, even 
shewed some hesitation in giving his approval of the resolutions of 
the great Councils generally, so that the Monophysites came to be 

' The Romans before this had no official knowledge whatever of this Canon, 
and in fraxi it had not been entirely enforced, even in the East itself, as the 
Robber-Synod shews. 

2 Leo, ep. 98. The letter is full of flattery of the Pope ; see c. I. It follows too from 
the formally very submissive epistle of Anatolius to Leo (ep. loi) that an attempt had 
been made to induce Leo by flattery to aclcBowledge the 28th Canon. We gather 
from Marcian's epistle to Leo (ep. 100) that the Emperor considered that Canon 
as the most important ordinance of (he Council together with the doctrinal decision. 
For details see Kattenbusch, op. cit. I., p. 87 ff., where the Canons 9 and 17 are 
discussed. 

15 
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under the pleasing delusion that he was inclined to side with 
them. (!) ' He soon entirely broke with Anatolius and entered 
into negotiations with the new bishop of Alexandria (ep. 129) 
and with the bishop of Antioeh (ep. 1 1 9) whose position in 
their patriarchates he sought to strengthen, and whom he begged 
to send him more frequently information regarding their affairs 
that he might be able to render them assistance. Soon, how- 
ever, the Constantinopolitan bishop Anatolius found himself in 
such a difficult position owing to the new dogmatic controver- 
sies, that he preferred to shelve the Canon complained of and 
once more to seek the friendship of Leo which he did indeed 
secure. 

§ 3. The Monophysite Controversies and the Fifth Council. ' 

I. The severest condemnation of the Chalcedonian Creed as 
decree wrung from the Eastern Churches, is to be found in 
the history of the next 68 years. These years are not only 

■ marked by the most frightful revolts on the part of the populace 
and the monks, particularly in Egypt, Palestine, and a part of 

-Syria, but also by the attempts of the Emperors to get rid of 
the decree which had been issued with a definite end in view, 
and which was a source of difficulty and threatened the security 

1 See ep. no; the approval followed in ep. 114, with certain reservations be- 
cause of Canon 28; see ep. 115 — 117. 

^ The enormous and varied documentary material is given only in part in 
Mansi VII — IX. The Pope's letters are in Thiel, 1867. Much new in Mai's Script. 
Vet. Nova Coll.; Joh. of Ephesus (Monophysite) hist, eccl., German translation by 
Schbnfelder, 1862, something different in Land, Anecd. Syr. Information regarding 
further sources in MoUer, Monophysiten (R.-Encykl. X.) and Loofs, Leontius, 1887, 
(Texte u. Unters. III. I, 2). Accounts by Tillemont, Gibbon, Walch, Schrdckh, 
Hefele, Dorner, Baur, cf. the articles on the subject by Moller, Gass, and Hauck in 
the R.-Encykl. : in the same place the special literature in connection with the Tlieo- 
pascliitian, Tritheistic, and Origenist controversies and that of the Three Chapters. 
The special investigations, however, which had been carried on up till the beginning 
of the 1 8th century have rarely been resumed in recent times, but see Gieseler, 
Comment, qua Monophys. opin. illustr., 2 parts, 1835, '^S^ ; Ki-uger, Monophys. 
Streitigkeiten, 1884 and Loofs, op. cit.; Kleyn, Bijdrage tot de Kerkgeschiedenis 
van het Oosten gedurende de zesde Eeuw, 1891 (from the chronicle of Dionysius 
of Tellmahre, who made extracts from the Church History of John of Ephesus. 
Kleyn gives the portions referring to the 6th century; they are identical with the 
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-of the Empire. ' They were all the more under the necessity 
of making these attempts, that in the East energetic theologians 
who could defend the Chalcedonian Creed were entirely lacking. 
At this period it maintained its position only by means of the 
great importance given to it by the imposing Council, by the 
majority of the clergy in the capital, and by the Roman bishop. 
These were strong forces; but the strength of the opposition 
to it, which was supported by the increasing aversion to the 
Byzantine Emperor and his Patriarch, by national aspirations 
and personal antipathies, - was also great. In addition to this 
the pious-minded felt as much aggrieved by the fact that a new 
formula had been introduced at all as by what was in the 
formula itself. '' The Encyclical letter [syKuy.Xiov) of the usurper 

second and third parts of John's Church History. Kleyn has published for the 
first time the sections for the years 481 — 561 [in Dutch]; they are of great import- 
ranee for the history of Monophysitism, its spread, and the persecution it underwent). 

' Leo I., Marcian's successor, had ah'eady made a beginning with this, though 
he proceeded cautiously; see Leon, papae ep. 145 — -158, 160 — 165, 169 — 173. One 
-can see here what trouble it cost the Pope to maintain the Chalcedonian Creed- 
The opposition parties made the strongest efforts to prove that the Chalcedonian 
Creed was Nestorian. Of the memorial of Timotheus Aelurus (Heruler? hardly) 
the Monophysite Patriarch of Alexandria, Gennadius says (de vir. inl. 73): "librum 
valde suasorium, quem pravo sensu patrum testimoniis in tautum roborare conatus 
•est, ut ad decipiendum imperatorem et suam hseresim constituendam psene Leonem, 
urbls Komse pontificem, et Chalcedonensem synodum ac totos occidentales episcopos 
illorum adminiculo Nestorianos ostenderet." The fact that the Emperor Leo called 
for an expression of opinion regarding the Chalcedonian Creed, was a step towards 
getting rid of it. 

" Monastlcism which was hostile to the State, the aspirations after independ- 
ence on the part of the Egyptians, and jealousy of the influence of the Byzantine 
Patriarch, all played a part behind Monophysitism. This feeling of jealousy was 
shared by the Roman bishop who, however, felt himself, under the necessity 
primarily of guarding the dogmatic formula. 

3 See the opinion of a Pamphylian Council supplied to the Emperor, printed 
in Mansi VII. p. 573 — 576. We can see from this that not only was the new 
definition which went beyond the Nicene Creed felt to be objectionable by the 
bishops, but that they disapprove too, of the distinction of nature and person, 
prefer to speak with Cyril of one nature and wish to make the Chalcedonian 
Creed authoritative only in connection with controversies as being a formula which 
-originated in and was rendered necessary by controversy, but not for the instruc- 
tion of ordinary Christians. The Armenian Church has kept to this position; it 
is not Monophysite, but Cy rillian ; see Arsak Ter M ikelian. Die Armenische Kirche 
in ihren Beziehungen zur Byzantischen vom- 4 — 13 Jahrh,, Leipzig 1S92, cf. 
Karapet, Die Paulikianer, (Leipzig 1893) p. 54 ff. 
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Basilikus (476) which abrogated the Chalcedonian Creed and 
decided in favour of Monophysitism, had certainly only a passing 
importance. ' But state-policy was successful in uniting a section 
of the Chalcedonians and Monophysites by means of a Henoti- 
con (482), which, when issued as an imperial edict by Zeno, 
virtually annulled the decree of 451." The result was that soon 
instead of two parties there were three; for hot only did the 
strict Monophysites renounce their allegiance to the Alexandrian- 
patriarch Peter Mongus who had concluded a union with his Con- 
stantinopolitan colleague Acacius, but the Roman bishop too, Fehx 
II., (see the epp.) rejected the Henoticon and pronounced sen- 
tence of excommunication on Acacius. Old and New Rome, which 
were already separated by political circumstances, now came to 
be divided ecclesiastically, and this schism lasted from 484 tO' 
519. Since the Henoticon soon shewed itself to be ineffective, 
it would have been brought to an end sooner if Rome had not 
insisted on the condemnation of Acacius by his successors. 
The Monophysites soon came forward again openly rejecting 
the Chalcedonian Creed, and those in the Eastern Empire who 
adhered to it, and also the Henotics, had at first difficulty in 
preventing the new Emperor Anastasius from formally doing 

' Basilikus had tlie ep. Leon, ad Flav. and the Chalcedonian Creed condemned. 
About 500 bishops of the South and West actually subscribed it, but not Acacius f 
see Euagr. h. e. III. 4. The decree takes its stand upon the Nicene Creed and 
the two following Councils, but orders the Chalcedonian canons to be burned. 
Basilikus afterwards withdrew it (Euagr. III. 7), see also the epp. Simplicii papae. 

2 The Henotikon (Euagr. III. 14) declares in the first part that the sole authori- 
tative creed is the Nicene-Constantinopolitan, and excludes all the other a-i//.t|3oA« 
or (ictiyiiiUTu; it then expressly condemns Nestorius and Eutyches while accepting 
the anathemas of Cyril. Then, however, there further follows a full Christologi- 
cal Confession in which the following statements are specially worthy of note: 
oiJ.of>oyoiJiJ.ev tov ftovoyewij toC ©eou u/ok . . . 'hx rvyx^"^'" xai oh Svo- iv6(; ykp 
sivxi <paiJ.iv ret re iaiiiara xai ric wiiiij 'dvsf ixovrluq vTrifieive a-afxi . . . v. 
a-xpxutrii hx rij? Hsoroxov wporSiixitv vloS oil irsvoltixe- {-ieiicvftxe ykf rptk^ ii rpiiii; 
xai a-apxuU-iiroi rov h6e rijc rpiiiSoi; ®eoS K6yo\i . . . vivrx Si tov 'irsp6v ri (ppo-jvi- 
a-avra >) (PpovoSvroi, g vvv 'ij jraxors j) Iv Kx/.xtlS6vi j) oiit Silvers a-wdSiii avaie- 
Hxrp^oiisv. An appeal on behalf of union is then made to the Egyptians to- 
whom the epistle is addressed. Its dogmatic substance is not orthodox- the in- 
sincere way, however, in which the Council of Chalcedon is not condemned but 
ignored, shews that there was a desire to tolerate Monophysitism. The Emperor 
indeed cannot be blamed for issuing the edict; in doing this he simply did his- 
duty. But Petrus Mongus played a double game, and so too did Acacius. ' 
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away with the unfortunate decree. ' The confusion was now 
greater than it had ever been. People who used one and the 
same Christological formula were often further apart and more 
bitter against one another than were those who were separated by 
the wording of the formulae. If the Emperor had not been a cap- 
able ruler, things in the Empire would have got out of joint. He 
was meanwhile always approaching nearer to Monophysitism with 
which he was personally in sympathy, and on the side of which 
stood not only the more fanatical, but also the more capable 
theologians, such as Philoxenus of Mabug, and Severus. In Syria 
and Palestine the Monophysite cause already triumphed amid 
terrors of all sorts ; but the capital, Constantinople, and Thrace, 
with the true instinct of self-preservation held to the Chalce- 
donian Creed against the Emperor, the patron of heretics, and 
Vitalian, " a fierce general, a semi-barbarian, and rebel who was 
yet the forerunner of Justinian who taught him politics, made 
common cause with the Chalcedonians against his monarch. 
The Emperor had to submit to the powerful general; but it 
was not possible, even by making all sorts of concessions in 
regard to the dogmatic question, to get Rome, which put for- 
ward exorbitant claims, to agree to a policy of oblivion in 
reference to Acacius. Anastasius did not come to any agree- 
ment with the Pope Hormisdas. But what he did not succeed 
in doing was successfully accomplished by his successor Justin, 
or rather by the nephew and director of the new Emperor 
Justin, Justinian, in conjunction with Vitalian. They saw that 
for the re-establishment of the authority of the Emperor and 
the state in the Empire, the re-establishment of the Chalcedonian 
Creed and of the league with Rome, was indispensable. After 
that the authority of the four Councils had been once more 
solemnly recognised in Constantinople, everywhere throughout 
the Empire the orthodox raised their heads. Hormisdas did 
not himself appear in the capital ; but his legates succeeded in 
getting almost everything he had asked. Again did the Roman 
bishop, like Leo before him, help the Byzantine State to gain 

' See Rose, Kaiser Anastasius I., Halle, 1882. 

" On the importance of the part played by Vitalian, see Loofs, p. 243 ff,, 
and in addition Joh. Antioch. in Miiller, Fragm. hist. gr. V., p. 32 sq. 
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the victory over the ecclesiastical movements. Orthodoxy was- 
again restored and the names of the authors and defenders of 
the Henotikon, from Acacius and Zeno downwards were erased 
from the sacred books (519). The purification of Syria and its 
chair from the monophysite heresy meanwhile created some 
difficulty. The attempt to get the more determined Monophy- 
sites out of the way was, it is true, successful, but as soon it 
became a question as to who were to be their successors, it at 
once became evident again that the Chalcedonian Creed was 
understood in a different way in Rome and in the East respec- 
tively, and that the East had not got rid of the suspicion of Nes- 
torianism so far as Rome was concerned. 

This difference emerged in a very characteristic form in the 
so-called Theopaschitian controversy. ' The formulae, " God has 
suffered", "God was crucified", were time-honoured forms ^ of 
speech in the Church and had never been quite forgotten. But 
after there had been so much speculation regarding the Trinity 
and the Incarnation, these formulae came to be discussed too. 
Still, even after the formation of the Chalcedonian Creed, it 
seemed to be impossible to disapprove . of them ; for if Mary 
was to be called Ssoroxog this meant that they were approved 
of. Nevertheless opposition soon shewed itself when the Mono- 
physite patriarch of Antioch, Petrus FuUo, with the approval of 
his co-religionists, formulated the Trishagion as follows: Holjs. 
God, Holy the mighty one, Holy the immortal one who was 
crucified for us: xyiog ©stSc, xyicg hxupdi;, xytoc dSJcvxro:, » 
iTTxvpu^ai: §;' •^f/,Sc?. The Emperor approved of this innovation 
which, however, at once met with opposition in Antioch itself, 
and which cost one of those who had to do with it his life. 
In the capital a controversy broke out when some Scythian 
monks, whose soundness in the faith was unimpeachable, defended 
the orthodoxy of the formula, "one of the Trinity was crucified 
— sufTered in the flesh" ("unum de trinitate, esse crucifixum — 
passum came"), about the year 518. The legates of Pope 
Hormisdas, bearing in mind Leo's doctrinal letter, opposed it 
as being incompatible with the Catholic Faith! The Pope him- 

' See Hauck in the Realencyklop. Vol. XV. p. 534 ff. 
2 See Vol. I., p. 187. 
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self was now concerned in the matter. A decision was , neces- 
sarily urgently desired — on the part of the Emperor too ; for the 
relations had become so strained that any sudden movement 
might throw the whole Church into confusion. Hormisdas 
hesitated about giving an answer ; he neither wished to disavow 
his legates nor too openly to reject the formulae. The decision 
which he finally gave in a letter to the Emperor Justin (521), 
was to the effect that everything was already decided, without, 
however, saying what was to be regarded as authoritative. This 
declaration which shewed his perplexity roused just indignation 
not only in Constantinople but also in North Africa. Justinian, 
who at first did not approve of the formula, — so long, that is, 
as he still followed in the wake of Vitalian, — afterwards held 
to it all the more strongly, the more he urged the strictly 
Cyrillian interpretation of the Chalcedonian Creed. When he 
had the power he got the Popes too to acknowledge it, had the 
faithful but impolitic partisans of Rome, the Akoimetan monks 
in Constantinople, excommunicated, and finally got the formula 
sanctioned at the Fifth Ecumenical Council, that our Lord who 
was crucified in the flesh, Jesus Christ, was one of the Trinity.' 
It is apparently necessary to make a sharp distinction be- 
tween the attempt of the Monophysites to give an extension to 
the Trishagion in a Theopaschitian sense, and the assertion of 
the Scythian monks that the doctrinal formula: "One of the 
Trinity suffered in the flesh ", was orthodox. That attempt was 
rejected because it involved an innovation in worship and 
because it could be interpreted in a Sabellian sense. Orthodoxy 
putting this meaning on it, gave the name "Theopaschitian" 
a permanent place in its collection as a heretical name. On 
the other hand it was, to begin with, purely owing to Roman 
obstinacy that the formula proposed by the Scythians, and 
which, moreover, rather justifies than adopts the monophysite 
formula, was objected to. But it has been recently very justly 
remarked ° that the cause of the offence which the formula gave, 

1 See on the controversy Marcellinus, Euagr. Theophanes, Victor Tun., The 
Letteis of Hormisdas, Mansi VIII. c. IX. Noris, Hist. Pelag. Disser. I. 1702. 
On the Scythian Monks, see Loofs, pp. 229 — 261. 

" See Loofs, op. cit., pp. 53, 231 f., 248 ff., whose splendid investigations have 
been made use of in what follows. 
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even to some of the Chalcedonians, is not to be looked for 
within the Christological, but on the contrary within the Trini- 
tarian, domain. This brings us to a complete change which 
took place in the theology of that period and which claims the 
most serious attention. 

Attention has been already drawn to the fact, (Vol. III., p. 154 
and above p. 1 26) that in the course of the transition from the fifth 
to the sixth century Aristotelianism once more became the fashion 
in science. This revolution helped to bring about the naturalisa- 
tion of the Chalcedonian Creed in the Church, or what amounts 
to .the same thing, contributed towards reconciling Greek reli- 
gious feeling to it. While up to the beginning of the sixth cen- 
tury orthodoxy was without any theologians, we come across 
a man in the first half of the century who both as theologian 
and student of dogma was as able as he was prolific, and in 
the case of whom one feels that while he believes and thinks 
as Cyril believed and thought, his determined defence of the 
Chalcedonian Creed was nevertheless not in any way forced 
out of him — ^Leontius of Byzantium (c. 485 — 543). ' When, how- 
ever, we try to find out by what means he, as a theologian of 
the school of Cyril, succeeded in accommodating himself to the 
Chalcedonian Creed, it becomes clear that he was helped to 
this by the Aristotelian conceptual distinctions, and therefore 
by scholasticism. Leontius was the first scholastic.^ While, 
owing to his faith, he stood in an intimate relation to Greek 
religious feeling, the Chalcedonian formula presented itself to 
him as an inviolable doctrine promulgated by the Church. But 

• Loofs was the first to throw light on his worlcs, his personality, and his 
history. 

2 This description is to be taken with the qualification that in his theological 
thinking he still shewed a certain freedom. While the proofs alleged by Loofs 
in favour of the view that the "Origenist" Leontius is identical with the Byzan- 
tine (pp. 274 — 297) are indeed not absolutely decisive, though to my mind they are 
convincing, one can see that Leontius held the great master in veneration without 
following him in his doubtful statements. But nothing is more characteristic of 
the period upon which the Church had now entered than the fact that even this 
academic veneration for Origen was no longer tolerated. Leontius was described 
as "Origenist" and Loofs' conjecture is- quite correct (p. 296) that Joh. Damas- 
cenus, that in a certain sense the Eastern Church itself, consigned this theologian 
of theirs to oblivion because he was still too liberal. 
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while he unweariedly defended it against Nestorians, ApoUinari- 
ans, and Severians, dogmatic and religious considerations were 
put entirely into the background; their place was taken by 
an exposition of doctrine based on philosophical conceptions. ' 
He treated of substance, genus, species, individual being, ot 
the attributes which constitute the substance, of inseparable 
accidents and of separable accidents. It was on the result of 
these discussions that the conceptions of the natures and the 
hypostasis in Christ were based; the Aristotelian tsvrspix, outix, 
or second substance, was given a place of prominence, and 
thus the Chalcedonian Creed was justified. All the Aristotelian 
splitting of conceptions did not, it is true, cover the most cru- 
cial point of all — namely, the exposition of the unity. Here, 
however, Leontius had recourse to the idea of the Enhypos- 
tasis of the human nature; thus proving in the clearest way 
that he wished to keep the Chalcedonian definition on the lines 
laid down by ApoUinaris and Cyril and not on those laid down 
in Leo's doctrinal letter.' In the whole way in which Leontius 

1 See Loofs, p. 60: "It is neither exegetical, nor religious arguments which are 
giveQ a foremost place, but philosophical, and the philosophical theory upon which 
the arguments _of our author rest, has a decidedly Aristotelian and not a Platonic 
origin. Our author is a forerunner of John of Damascus." 

- See the explanations given by Loofs of the apparatus of conceptions used by 
Leontius, p. 60 — 74. The entire distinction between the Western conception and 
that which combines the views of Cyril and Leontius is to be found in scientific 
form in the statement of Leontius : oix 'ia-Ti <pv<rig avuB-oVxaTo; . . . mwoaraToi; 
^iv oZv ^va-ig, TovrsffTiv ovtrix, ovic ccv fHj tote. The Western legal fiction of a 
■distinction between person and nature is here pitched aside. I do not enter into 
further detail regariling the theology of Leontius because in an outline of the 
History of- Dogma it must suffice to ascertain its tendenc>' and methods. Anything 
further belongs to the history of theology. 

* The expedient of the enhypostasis was adopted in order to meet the objection 
urged by the Monophysite Severus against the Chalcedonian Creed and Leo's 
doctrine, that two energies necessarily lead to two hypostases. Leontius, following 
np a hint of Cyril herewith shews that if the relative standards of criticism are 
once abandoned, all Greeks who start from the doctrine of redemption, must be 
Apollinarians in disguise, Leontius was the first who definitely maintained that 
the human nature of Christ is not xw!r6irToeTiQ nor on the other hand an indepen- 
dent vT6(rTaiTiQ, but that it has its vxoirT^veti hv rif Aoyw. Leontius refers to the 
mode of the existence of the xatoriiTeg ola-iuSsi( in the ousia. The comparison 
is naturally defective, since these TtaioTviTSii do not, in themselves constitute a i^vtrtti. 
In fact all comparisons are defective. Neither Plato nor Aristotle is responsible 
for this philosophy. A pious ApoUinarian monk would probably have been able; 
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transferred the Nestorian-Monophysite controversy into the region 
of Philosophy, we may accordingly see a momentous revolution- 
This much, however, is certain, that his violent fi£Tai(3xi7ii; slg- 
xKXo yhog was the condition of the gradual reconciliation of the 
East with the Chalcedonian Creed ' and that in intrinsic im- 
portance it may be classed along with the method of counting 
up authorities. Only in this way was it possible for Leontius to- 
accept the formula as authoritative, and, spite of the dry form 
in which it was put, to regard it with respect from the religious 
point of view and at the same time to see in it an inexhaust- 
ible subject for the display of dialectical skill. It is undeni- 
able that Chalcedonian orthodoxy was first firmly established in. 
the East in the age of Justinian, that is to say, inner agree- 
ment with the Chalcedonian Creed was then first secured to 
any large extent, and this without abandoning Cyril's religious 
theology, but on the contrary while emphasising it and giving 
it the preference. ^ If this is so then the only possible expla- 
nation of these facts is that supplied by the entrance of Aristo- 
telian scholasticism into the Church. The Chalcedonian dogma 
is lost in philosophical theology. The Faith and the Church 
were to a certain extent relieved, feeling reassured by the 
knowledge that the dogma was in safe keeping and in good 
hands, as it were. One can forget the scruples to which it 
gives rise, when one is confident that there are scholars who are 
able by the aid of a definite set of technical terms to make every- 
thing right. Here, too, for this reason, the work of the historian 
of dogma ceases ; his place is taken by the historian of theology. 

to say with regard to the uxoo-t^vk; iv Tif ?^6ya: " Apollinaris says pretty much 
the same thing only in somewhat more intelligible words." 

1 Loofs, p. 72 ff. shews that the Chalcedonian element is strongly represented 
in the doctrine of Leontius and that in the efforts he made to do it justice we see the 
presence of the modern element of personality as distinguished from //^jxm, though 
indeed only as a kind of shadow of it. 

^ The energetic opposition to the Antiochian theology is specially worthy of 
note in this connection. Up to the beginning of the Sixth Century the Chalcedo- 
nians were in such a state of alarm owing to the decree, that they could find no- 
fixed point from which to carry on the old and to them supremely important 
struggle against the "dismemberment". Leontius was the first to resume Cyril's 
attack on it and to carry on the interrupted work of repelling the most dangerous 
of all enemies. 
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Leontius was himself one of the Scythian monks. ' The fact 
that this great opponent of the Monophysites championed the 
Theopaschitian formula and his criticism of the Antiochian theo- 
logy, prove how far removed he was from Nestorianism. But 
the formula by its characteristic difference from the older con- 
ception, that of Petrus FuUo, further proves that the introduc- 
tion of the Aristotelian philosophy into theology called for a 
restatement of the doctrine of the Trinity. The " unus ex trini- 
tate" is opposed to the "thrice holy" who was crucified for 
us. Tritheistic tendencies were not wanting at that period, and 
this is true of both sides in so far as attention was given to 
the Aristotelian philosophy. That Petrus FuUo, who as a Mono- 
physite so energetically made the Trinity into a unity, was, it 
is true, no Aristotelian, but neither is his formula in any way 
typical of Monophysitism as a whole. 

The latter on the contrary for the two or three generations 
after the Chalcedonian Creed, shews that it had in it sufficient 
life and vigour to be accessible to the influence of the most 
varied movements and thoughts. It shews during this period 
that it was the expression of spiritual and theological life in 
the East generally. The state of petrifaction, barrenness, and 
barbarism into which it afterwards got, did not yet actually 
exist, although signs of its approach were evident amongst the 
fanatical masses and the ignorant monks. It is significant, to 
begin with, that Monophysitism did not allow itself to be carried 
to extremes by the blow dealt it by the Chalcedonian Creed. 
That is a proof of the goodness of its cause and of its power. 
The Monophysites were strongly bent on keeping clear of 
"Eutychianism". Anything like mingling or transformation was 
out of the question, in fact Eutyches himself was abandoned to 
his fate." Then the readiness shewn by a large section of the 
Monophysites to come to terms with orthodoxy if only the 
Chalcedonian Creed and the objectionable dogmatic develop- 
ment in Leo's doctrinal letter were got out of the way, is a 
proof that they really strictly maintained the position of Cyril. 
This is true very specially of the most important champion of 

1 See Loofs, p. 228 ff. 

2 See Martin, Pseudo-Synode, p. 53. 
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Monophysitism — Severus. The attempt has indeed been to draw 
a distinction, as regards doctrine, between Cyril and Severus, 
but the attempt does not seem to me to have been successful. ' 
Cyril, equally with Severus, would have objected to Leo's 
assertion that each nature in Christ effects what is peculiar to 
it, though in conjunction with the other. The emphasis laid 
by Severus on the one energy is genuinely Cyrillian, and the 
expression borrowed from the Areopagite, ivspyeix Seav^pm^, 
"theandric energy", by no means approaches so near the limits 
oi the permissible as the expression Ssotoko?. But neither is there 
any difference in the formulae, fiM cpv(7ig roti Xd'you (rsa-xpnufievii, 
"one incarnate nature of the Logos" and filx (pv(Tig rou Xoyou 
cs(TCip7,u[jLevou, "one nature of the incarnate Logos"; for Cyril 
too, logically attributed one nature not only to the God-Logos 
but also to the Christ. The communication of properties 
according to him, involves in every respect the natures. But 
there is not even any trace of a theological difference between 
Severus and Leontius. " The difference consists purely in the 
extent to which each was desirous of accommodating his views 
to the Chalcedonian Creed and interpreting Leo's doctrinal letter 
in bonam partem, and also in the philosophico-theological termi^ 

' See Loofs, p. 53 ff. The sources of information regarding the Christology of 
Severus are given there, p. 54. I refrain from giving any account of it (see Gieseler, 
op. cit. I., Domer II., p. 166 ff.), since its identity with Cyril's doctrine seems to 
me to follow from the evidence brought forward by Loofs. It is interesting to . 
note that Severus deduces from the Chalcedonian Creed the hypothesis of two 
natural energies and two wills, and further employs this deduction against his 
opponents as an argumeniatio ad absurdum. No one in the East knew just at 
that time what was still to come in the succeeding centiuy. The statement of 
Severus: oix svepyeT 'J!ot\ <pv<ri( oux v<pe(rTii}irx, from which he concludes that in 
Leo's view there are two hypostases, is highly noteworthy and is quite in accord- 
ance with Cyril's ideas. Gieseler, op. cit. I., p. 9. 

2 See the 30 itECfiaAaia of Leontius xara ^evt/jpov (Migne 86, 2, p. 1901 sq.). 
See the notice in Loofs, p. 77 ff. It is highly amusing to notice how two authors 
whose ideas are exactly the same apfear to have absolutely distinct views owing 
to the different terminology, "one nature", "two natures". In Thesis XI. where the 
Trinity and Christology are treated together in a scientific way, Leontius says: 
"If, according to Gregory, we have in the case of the Holy Trinity the reverse 
of what we have in the oixovoiiix xarit tov (rwr^fu, then in the case of the latter 
we must have two natures and one hypostasis, just as in that of the former we 
have three hypostases and one nature." 
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nology employed. The statements of Severus regarding the one 
composite nature, the (iSTXcrroixsicoa-K; ' or transformation etc., ex- 
press absolutely nothing else than what is found in the formulse 
of Leontius which are in part expressed in an entirely different 
and in fact in an opposite way. Leontius accepts the enhypo- 
stasis of the human nature in Christ, and Severus strictly defends 
himself against the supposition that he teaches that the human 
nature in any way loses its natural peculiarity in the union. It is 
simply that unfortunate Chalcedonian Creed which stands between 
the opponents, and what separates them therefore is the question 
as to whether the Western terminology is to be followed or 
not. That this is the case is proved by the attitude taken up 
by Severus to the Extreme Right of his party. The Henoticon 
had already split up the Egyptian Monophysites. One section 
of them had renounced connection with Petrus Mongus [xicsCpx^oi). 
But in Syria, too, at the beginning of the Fifth Century we find 
several tendencies amongst them. The blow dealt them after 
the restoration of orthodoxy in 519 drove them to Egypt, and 
there actual splits took place. Even the strictest party amongst 
them did not put forth the catchword "transformation"; but 
in seriously reflecting on the problem as to how a human nature 
must be constituted after 'a God had made it His own, they 
arrived at propositions which were perfectly logical and which 
for this very reason referred back to Irenasus, Clemens Alex., 
Origen, Gregory Nyss., Hilary, Apollinaris, and to some utter- 
ances of Dioscurus and Eutyches. Their leader, Julian of Hali- 
carnassus who was opposed by the Severians, developed the 
doctrine of the one nature into the doctrine of the identity of 
the substance and properties of the divinity and the humanity 
in Christ. The hypothesis of the indestructibleness of the body 
of Christ from the moment of the assumptio, became the shib- 
loleth of the "Julianists" or Gaians, who, now nicknamed 
Aphthartodoketse and Phantasiasts by the Severians, retorted 
with the word "Phthartolatry ". The Julianists, whose point of 
view was determined solely by the thought of redemption, did 
not shrink from maintaining the perfect glorification of the body 
of Christ from the very first, and in accordance with this saw 

' See Gieseler, pp. cit. II. p. 3. 
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in the emotions and sufferings of Christ not the natural — though 
in reference to the Godhead the voluntary— states consequent 
on the human nature, but the acceptance of states y.»Tx xxpiv, 
which were regarded as having no inner connection with ' the 
nature of the Redeemer as that of the God-man. This nature 
being entirely free from all sin was also supposed to have 
nothing in common with suffering and death. ' In opposition 
to this view the Severians laid so much stress on the relation 
of the sufferings of Christ to the human side of Christ's nature 

1 The extremely instructive second treatise of Gieseler supplies us with abuu- 
•dant material. Gieseler has brought out two things at the same time (i) that these 
Julianisls (see the sixth anathema of Julius, p. 6) started from the idea of redemp- 
tion, according to which the Logos assumed our flesh (o^iooua-jo?), but that as it 
(second Adam) was not subject to sin so neither was it subject to corruptio, and 
that in the moment of the assumptio He raised it to the state of the Divine. A 
homousia of the body of Christ with our body after the Incarnation would do 
away with all the comfort and the certainty of redemption. For the Logos assumed 
our nature just in order that He might free it from (phpii; if therefore the human 
nature of Christ had been' still subject to (pSopx then redemption would be ren- 
dered uncertain. Gieseler has shewn (2) that this idea is identical with the idea of 
the classic fathers of the Church, that while they undoubtedly shewed some hesi- 
tation as regards the conclusions to be drawn from it, still all the conclusions 
drawn; by the Julianists, or by Philoxenus, are represented in one or other of the 
•classical witnesses. Above all the Julianist and Philox?nian statement that in the 
case of Christ all fassiones were not assumed naturally, but in the strictest sense 
voluntarily, xar' oiKovoiiixv or Kurcc X'^f'i (Gieseler, p. 7) Is merely the vigorous 
•echo of the oldest religious conviction. It was the sharper distinction between the 
divinity and the humanity in the incarnate one, worked out in the Arian contro- 
versy, that first endangered this conviction. Apollinaris sought to give some help 
here, but it was no longer of any avail. Gieseler very rightly calls attention to 
the fact that in the ApoUinarian school the dispute between the Polemians and 
Valentinians corresponds exactly to the dispute between the Julianists and Severi- 
ans, i.e., in the case of the former the same conclusions had been already drawn 
and had in turn been denied, which the Monophysites afterwards drew. Of these 
some went the length of assuming the divinity of Christ's blood and spittle (see 
besides, Athanasius, ad Serap. IV. 14; "Christ spat as a man, and His spittle was 
filled with the Godhead "), and, strictly speaking, the Church itself never could 
nor would dispense with this ancient idea spite of its doctrine of the two natures. 
The very same people who got excited about Aphthartodoketism had never any 
scruples in speaking about the blood of God, and in thinking of that blood as 
actually divine. We cannot therefore avoid seeing in Aphthartodoketism the logical 
development of the Greek doctrine of salvation, and we are all the more forced 
so to regard it that Julian expressly and ex necessitate fidei acknowledged the 
homousia of the body of Christ with our body at the moment when the Logos 
assumed it, and rejected everything of the nature of a heavenly body so far as 
its origin was concerned. 
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in ,order to rid them of anything doketic, that no Western could 
have more effectively attacked doketism than they did. ' We 
"find in general amongst the Severians such a determined rejec- 
tion of all doctrinal extravagances — though these are not to be 
regarded as absurdities, but as signs of the settled nature of 
the belief in redemption — that we are glad to be able clearly 
to see how unnecessary it was in the East to adopt the Chalce- 
donian Creed, and to replace the /jt,M 0v(jig of Cyril by the 
•doubtful doctrine of the two natures. One section of the Mono- 
physites nevertheless went the length of asserting that the 
human soul of Christ was not omniscient (" Agnoetae"), so that 
as regards the one energy of the God-Man, a distinction is to 
be drawn even in the sphere of knowledge between what it 
did as possessed of divine knowledge and what it did as 
humanly ignorant. This idea yields to none of the Monophy- 
site eccentricities in absurdity, ^ and indeed it differs from them 
for the worse by the fact of its having no religious thought as 
its basis. While one section of the Monophysites thus did the 
work of criticising their own party better than any Chalcedonian 
could have' done without incurring the reproach of Nestorian- 
ism, a philosophy of identity made its appearance amongst 
certain individuals in the party itself, which might have raised 
the fear that it would turn into Pantheism, if there had been 
any danger of its doing this at the time. On the mystical side, 
this had indeed been accomplished long ago, but this was very 
far from involving an intellectual mode of conceiving of things. 
Still it is of importance to note that an approach was made in 
this direction from two sides. First there were Monophysites 
who took up with the thought that the body of Christ from 

' The passages are in Gieselerl. p. 20. The distinctions which were made are higlily 
significant in view of the period of scholasticism which was approaching. There 
are two sorts of (pSopee; Christ was subject to the natural TaSi) of the body, but not 
to the (pSopx as >i eiQ rx l| av trvveriSii to (tSi^u <!-T0ixs7a Six/.v!riQ. (Gieseler, p. 4). 

' Thomasius indeed finds it "remarkable" (p. 375) that the majority of the 
•orthodox teachers of the Church, Jerome, Ambrose, the Patriarch Eulogius, the 
Roman Gregory, rejected the doctrine of the Agnoetas and attributed to Christ an 
absolute knowledge which he concealed temporarily only x«t' btKovofifav. These 
Fathers had not yet succeeded in doing what the Agnoetse and the modern theologians 
•can manage and do — namely, to imagine a Christ who at the one and the same time 
knew as God what he did not know as man and was yet all the while one person. 
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the moment of the assumptio was to be considered as uncreated, 
the view of the Aktistetae. If the Father can communicate to 
the Son the attribute of unbegottenness, and at that time no- 
one any longer doubted that he could, why should the Logos 
not also be able to give His body the attributes of the un- 
created; and in fact if it is His body, could He help doing 
this? Here already we meet with the thought that something 
created can nevertheless be something eternal. We hear no 
more of a flesh which was brought hither from heaven, but a 
kindred idea takes the place of this heretical thought. In the 
second place there were people, the Adiaphorites, ' who refused 
to make any distinction between the divinity and the humanity 
in Christ, and this denial of all distinction further led some Syrian 
and Egyptian monks to the speculative idea, or to put it other- 
wise, gave increased strength to the speculative idea, that Nature 
in general is of one substance with God (see Vol. III., p. 302), 
a thought which had points of contact with mystical religious 
practices. " If ?l11 these movements illustrate the inner life of 
Monophysitism which within itself once more passed through 
old forms of development, the attention it gave to the Aristo- 
telian philosophy and such excellent works as those published 
by Joh. Philoponus, finally proves too that it did not in any 
way shrink from contact with the great spiritual forces of the 
time. The tritheistic controversy was in all essential respects 
fought out on its own ground, and the boldness and freedom 
shewn by the scholarly Monophysites, in the face too of tradition^* 
bears witness to the fact that in the Chalcedonian Creed a 
foreign power had imposed itself on the Church of the East. '' 

' See Mbller, R.-Encykl. X., p. 248. Stephanus Niobes is mentioned as the 
originator of this line of thought. 

- Frothingham in his Stephen bar Sudaili (1886) has now given us information 
regarding the Syrian Pantheistic thinkers amongst the Monophysites about the year 
500 and further down. All Scotus Erigena is in Barsudaili. The Pantheistic 
mysticism of this Syrian and his friends merits the serious attention not of the 
historian of dogma, but of the historian of philosophy and culture. Scotus and the 
Pantheistic Mystics of the Middle Ages stand in closer connection with these Syrians 
than with the Areopagite. i Cor. XV. 28 supplies the central doctrine here. 

^ See Stephanus Gobarus in Photius, Cod. 232. He is also Aristotelian and 
Tritheist; noteworthy also for his bold criticism of tradition. 

^ On the Tritheists, see Schdnfelder, Die Kirchengesch. des Johann v. Ephesus, 
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2. The restitution of orthodoxy in the year 519 coincides 
with the successful efforts of the theologians who were skilled 
in the Aristotelian philosophy, to furnish the Church which clung 
to the Chalcedonian Creed with a good conscience. It is possible 
to accept the Chalcedonian Creed as authoritative and at the 
same time to think exactly as Cyril thought: this was the result 
arrived at by the "new Cappadocians ", the "new Conserva- 
tives", as Leontius and his friends came to be called, who 
made terms with the two natures in the same way as the 
oriental scholars in the Fourth Century did with the oiioovawq ; 
and it is this conviction which lies at the basis of Justinian' s 
policy in reference both to the Church and the State. If the 
efforts of former emperors in so far as they favoured Mono- 
physitism were directed towards getting rid of the Chalcedonian 
Creed or consigning it to oblivion, the policy of the Emperor, 
which had the support of the new conservative theology, was 
to make use of the power which every fait accompli, and there- 
fore too a Council, suppUes, and at the same time to do justice 
to the old tendencies of Greek piety. It was the Roman bishop 
who was hardest hit by such a policy. For the second time 
he had contributed towards giving the Emperor of the East a 
firmer position in the country, this time by doing away with 
the schism. But the friend had not become any more harmless 
than he was in the year 451. As at that time he was^ after 
having done what was required of him, quietly pushed back 
within his own boundaries by the 28th Canon of the Council, 
so on this occasion too he was to get a poor reward for his 
services. It was not intended that Rome should triumph in the 
East, but that the Emperor of the East should once more be- 
come the Lord of Rome. The dogmatic union with the West 
represented the terms on which it was to be made ecclesias- 
tically and politically subject to the Emperor. 

Justinian's policy has in it an element of greatness. He once 
more set up the world-empire and pacified the Church, and yet 
his civil and ecclesiastical policy of conquest was unsound and 

p. 267 ff. The works of Philoxenus, Bishop of Hierapolis, who has lately .been 
termed the best Syrian stylist, have been hitherto wholly neglected and still await 
an editor. 

16 
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its results lacked permanence. He did not know how to win 
over the Monophysites, and by his Western policy he did harm 
to the much more important Eastern policy. Some years after 
his accession Justinian arranged a grand religious discussion in 
Constantinople between the Severians and the Theopaschitian 
Orthodox (531). It is of some importance because it shews the 
extent of the advances made by the Orthodox towards the Mono- 
physites under the guidance of Hypatius of Ephesus in conformity, 
with the wish of the Emperor.' The orthodox held firmly to 
the Chalcedonian Creed, but allowed that the Council had also 
approved of the phrase, one incarnate nature (1) ; " on the other 
hand they rejected as ApoUinarian forgeries the testimonies of 
their opponents in reference to the condemnation of the words 
"in duabis naturis" on the part of the ancient fathers.' About 
the same time the Emperor issued several edicts regarding the 
true Faith (533), which in //^«/ were based on the Chalcedonian 
Creed, but did not reproduce its formulae ; on the contrary they 
evaded the use of them and contained besides, the addition 
that it is necessary to believe that the Lord who suffered was 
one of the Holy Trinity." The Emperor, who had himself an 
interest in dogma, already here shewed what his policy was, 
namely, to take back the Church in all that was essential 
entirely to Cyril, but to allow the Chalcedonian Creed to remain 
authoritative. Thus as matters stood, the formula : %vix, ryjg dyixi; 
TfixSoi; TTSTTovdivxi (Txpxi, "one of the Holy Trinity suffered in 
the flesh", was a henotikon. But the Empress went still 
further. She had always favoured the Monophysites, one cannot 
even say secretly, the various threads of the undertaking the 
object of which was to assist "the pious doctrine" to triumph, 

' See the Acts in Mansi VIII., p. 817 sq., Loofs, p. 263 f. Leontius took 
part in the discussion and it was dominated by his theology. 

2 See 823 : " Sancta synodus utrosque sermones (two and one natures) ^ari 
honore suscepit et pertractat." 

3 It was here that the Areopagite was first cited as an authority^by the Seve- 
rians, p. 820; his writings were, however, described by the orthodox as doubtful. 

* Cod. Justinian (ed. Kruger), de summa trinit. 6 — 8. The words: hi^xaiToi 
avrov Tx re 6avtiCCTX kou tos Ta^ij, ciTTep etcovs-ia^ v7rE[z£ivev a-upKl , . . o\jTe TSTaprov 
wpoa-urov ■jvpoaSi^Kiiv Iviiixirsti ^ iyla Tfi/xf, are worthy of note. Pope John II., 
534, had to approve of the Theopaschitian addition. 
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all met in her cabinet, and it appeared not impossible that the 
Emperor might in the end be got also to agree to the formal 
abandonment of the Chalcedonian Creed and consequently to a 
new actual henotikon. " The appointment of Anthimus, a Mono- 
physite in disguise, as patriarch of the Capital, and the admis- 
sion of Severus to the Court, prepared the way for the final 
blow which was to be struck at the Chalcedonian Creed. But 
■once more did the Roman bishop, who was informed of what 
■was going on by Ephraem of Antioch, save orthodoxy. In the 
year 536 Agapetus appeared at the Court of the Emperor and 
succeeded in getting Anthimus removed from his post and ex- 
communicated. A Council which was held under the presidency 
■of the new patriarch Mennas at Constantinople in the year 536, 
.after the death of Agapetus who died in the capital, and which 
has left behind an extensive collection of Acts, ^ put an end 
to the Monophysitism which was making overtures in an under- 
hand way, acknowledged anew the expression: "iv ^uo Cpixrecrt" , 
"in two natures", and deposed and anathematised Anthimus. 
It is important that the Council which followed in the track of 
the theology of Leontius and upon which Leontius himself had 
some influence, roundly declared through its leader that nothing 
whatever ought to be done in the Church contrary to the will 
and command of the Emperor, but at the same time also added 
the following : " We both follow and obey the apostolic throne 
i(Rome) and we regard those in communion with it as in commu- 
nion, and those condemned by it we also condemn": yii^sl? rep 
MTroffToXiKS: Spova s^ay.o^ouSovfisv ts kx) Trsi^ofisSx xa) roug icotvcc- 
viicovg oiUTOv KoivccvKohg sxopisv, kx) roug vtt'' ccutou KxnxxpiSsvrixg 
xx) ■/iiASig y.ix.rxxpivof/,£V. ^ The days when the names of Marcian 
and Leo were mentioned together, seemed to have returned. 
But the Pope at this time was no Leo, and Justinian was more 
than Marcian. Besides Anthimus, Severus, about whom the 
very worst calumnies were spread — that he was a heathen in 
disguise — and the heads of the Monophysite party of conciliation, 

• Loofs, p. 304 f., has shewn, however, that at this time Justinian was following 
.the lead of Leontius. 

- Mansi VIIL, pp. 877—1162. 
^ P. 970. 
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were condemned. Justinian confirmed this sentence ' by a decree 
(Aug. 536), while he threatened all adherents of the accused 
with exile and ordered the books of Severus as also those of 
Porphyry, ' to be burned. At the first glance it seems paradox- 
ical that the Emperor, who was himself not without Monophysite 
leanings, was now so genuinely furious at Severus and accused 
him at once of Nestorianism " and Eutychianism. But after 
what has been remarked above, (p. 241) the charge of Nestori- 
anism is quite intelligible, and we can understand too the aver- 
sion felt by the Emperor who had himself an interest in dogma. 
A Monophysitism, such as that of Severus, which merely rejected 
the Chalcedonian Creed, but which, moreover, in combating 
Aphthartodoketism got the length of teaching in the most definite 
way the " division " of Christ, when once it was thoroughly 
understood, could be regarded only with antipathy by the 
Imperial theologian who had on the contrary always wished to 
have the Chalcedonian Creed ^waT Aphthartodoketism. A Jerusa- 
lem Council repeated the decrees of the Council of Constanti- 
nople ; * but it was impossible to restore tranquillity in Egypt. 
The Severian Theodosius had to make way for the Julianist 
Gajanus as Patriarch, and the Patriarch sent by the Emperor 
so seriously compromised his patron that he had to be ex- 
communicated. ' 

In the measures he took the Emperor, however, never lost 
sight of his design which was to win over the Monophysites, 
and it is at this point that the humiliation of the Roman bishop 
begins, though he was himself undoubtedly mainly to blame. 
The theology of Antioch was still something highly objection- 
able in the eyes of all pious-minded persons. It seemed to be 
favoured by Leo's doctrinal letter and in fact to be put in 
a place of honour, and yet a large section of the Eastera 
Orthodox were at one with all Monophysites in holding 
that the great Antiochians "would have betrayed the secret". 
People hated it for the same reason that they hate the Li- 

' P. H50 sq. 

2 P. 1154. 

3 P. II5I. 

* Mansi VIII., p. 1164 sq. 
' Liberal. Brev. 23. 
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berals in the Church at the present day, and the Emperor 
certainly did not hate it least, not to Speak of the Empress, the 
patroness of all pious monks. The Antiochians got the blame 
of "denying the divinity of, Christ" and of dividing the one 
Christ into two. The influential bishop, Theodorus Askidas of 
Caesarea in Cappadocia, is said to have advised the Emperor 
to make use of this widespread hatred in the interest of his 
ecclesiastical policy. This man, an enthusiastic pupil of Origenj 
had suffered seriously from the condemnation of the latter ' to 
which he had assented against his will, and in order to divert 
attention from Origen (Euagr. E. H. IV. 38) he got the Em- 
peror persuaded to believe that a great many Monophysites 
could be won over if a blow was struck at the Antiochians. " 
As a matter of fact what had given most serious offence to the 
Monophysites in connection with the Council of Chalcedon, was 
that it pronounced Ibas and Theodoret orthodox and was silent 
about Theodore. ' The Emperor, supported by Theodora, who 

1 On this (in the year 544) see the concluding chapter. Since in the conflict 
with Origen ism Christology did not constitute the main cause of offence, we can 
leave it out of account here. Still it must be admitted that certain features of the 
Christology of Origen were acceptable to the Monophysites and to the monks with 
Monophysite tendencies, and the discussions about Origen in the sixth century 
took their start from here. 

3 Regarding the Three Chapters' dispute and the Fifth Council, there has been 
a. great controversy in the Catholic Church, which dates very far back and which 
is still continued. We owe this controversy to the writings of the Jesuit Halloix 
{for Origen; and unfavourable to the Fifth Council); the Augustinian Noris (Diss, 
historica de synodo V., in favour of the Council) the Jesuit Gamier, in the 17th 
century, and later, to those of the Ballerini. In more recent times Vincenzi has 
sought in a big work which falsifies history (In S. Gregorii Nyss. et Origenis 
scripta et doctrinam nova defensio, 5 Vols. 1864 sq.) to justify the theses of 
Halloix, to rehabilitate Origen and Vigilius, and on the other hand partly to "re- 
model" the Council and partly to bring it into contempt. The Romish Church 
is not yet quite clear as to the position it should take up in reference to the older 
Antiochians and Theodoret, and further, to Origen and Vigilius. I am not 
acquainted with the work of Punkes, P. Vigilius und der Dreicapitelstreit, Miinchen 
1865. The fullest Protestant account is still that of Walch, Vol. VIII. The most 
thorough study of the chief opponent of the imperial policy, Facundus of Hermi- 
ane in North Africa, has been published by a Russian, Dobroklonskij (1880); see 
on his work Theol. Lit. Ztg. 1880, n. 26. 

3 Theodore had still in the East and even in the monasteries some secret ad- 
herents, apart from the Nestorians; see Loofs, pp. 274 — 297, 304. 
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had long ago established a Monophysite branch-regime which 
made its influence felt as far as Rome, issued, apparently in 543, 
an edict, ' in which the person and writings of Theodore, the 
Anti-Cyrillian writings of Theodoret, and the letter of Ibas to 
the Persian Maris, ^ were condemned. This was the edict of the 
rpix y.sCpccXxiix,, the three points or chapters. The orthodox 
found themselves placed by it in a most painful position. It 
was a political move on the part of the Emperor forced on 
him by the circumstances in which he was placed, and a better 
one could not have been contrived.^ The faithful adherents 
of the Fourth Council had to face the alternative either of 
actually departing from orthodoxy by the rejection of heterodox 
doctrines — for it was evident that a revision of the Chalcedonian. 
Creed was intended, which limited freedom in the interpretation 
of it — or of having to defend what was questionable by way 
of protecting doctrinal unity ; for nobody could deny but that 
Theodore in particular had actually taught heterodox doctrine. 
At the same time a sort of question du fait was to be decided 
in addition. The question as to the views held 'by the Council 
regarding things which it had not discussed, was to be settled. 
The Emperor dictated what these views were. Distinctions were 
to be made between what the whole Council had approved of 
and what had been approved of merely by individual members ; 
for example, in reference to the letter of Ibas. It was plain 
that all this was bound only to be to the advantage of the Mono- 
physites. It might be easy to point out to the Western oppO' 

' No longer preserved. 

2 Mansi VIII,, p. 242 sq. 

' Loofs, op. cit. has shewn that Justinian's policy, which struck at once at 
Origen and at Theodore, was occasioned by the disturbances in the monasteries, 
of Palestine where both had their sympathisers who had already come into sharp 
conflict with each other. " The explanation of the fact that Justinian pretty much 
about the same time struck at Origen with the one hand and at the Three Chap- 
ters with the other, is to be found not in the ill-humour of Theodoras Askidas, 
but in the state of things in Palestine." The energetic attack already made by 
Leontius on Theodore in the years 531 — 538 had prepared the way for a decree 
which enjoined that the Chalcedonian Creed must positively not be interpreted in 
the sense in which it was understood by Theodore ; see Loofs, p. 307. The resolu- 
tion to add the writings of Ibas and Theodoret, seems only to have been come 
to at the last moment. 
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nents of the imperial decree that they had been too sharp- 
sighted in hunting for traces of Monophysite leaven, but as 
regards the main point they were entirely in the right. The 
condemnation of the three chapters, so far as its tendency was 
concerned, involved a revision of the Chalcedonian Creed. But 
the Emperor was in the right too ; for he corrected the conciliar- 
decree in accordance with the spirit of the Eastern Church, 
which had been repressed at Chalcedon itself. He destroyed 
the Western influence ; he carried the Chalcedonian Creed back 
to Cyril; he restored the dogmatic thought of the two Councils 
of Ephesus, without meddling with the Creed of Chalcedon. 
All four patriarchs of the East took offence at the condemna- 
tion of the Three Chapters and all four signed it after a brief 
hesitation. Thus powerfully did the Emperor make his rule 
felt in the Church; there had been no such monarch since 
Constantius and Theodosius I. The patriarchs worked their 
bishops and they too all submitted, although they felt it difficult 
to consent to the condemnation of a bishop who a hundred 
years before this had died at peace with the Church. What, 
however, they did not feel, was the desolation created by this 
imperial measure. Origen was already condemned ; the condemna- 
tion of the Antiochene theology now followed on his. It was 
now that the Church first fully provided itself with a falsified 
tradition, by shutting out its true Fathers as heretics under the 
patronage of Justinian. It is pretended that its theology had 
always been the same, and any one who at an earlier period 
had taught otherwise, was no Father and Shepherd, but an 
innovator, a robber and murderer. This Church tolerated no 
recollection of the fact that it had once allowed room within it 
for a greater variety of opinion. Justinian who closed the School 
of Athens, also closed the schools of Alexandria and Antioch ! 
He is the Diocletian of theological science and the Constantine 
of scholasticism! In doing this he did not, however, impose 
anything on the Church ; on the contrary he ascertained what were 
the true feelings of the majority, probably realised them him- 
self, and by satisfying them made the Church obedient to the 
State; for the World-Church is to be feared only when provoked; 
when satisfied it will allow any kind of yoke to be imposed upon it. 
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The outbreak of the controversy of the Three Chapters which 
followed on this and its history, have an interest for the history 
of dogma merely owing to the fact that the North African 
bishops and, speaking generally, most of the Western bishops 
made such an energetic resistance to the condemnation of the 
Three Chapters. The conduct of the Africans and especially 
the work of Facundus "pro tribus capitulis", are honourable 
pages in the history of the Punic Churches. On the other hand 
in the conduct of the Roman Bishop we have a tragedy, the 
hero of which was no hero, but on the contrary a rogue. Vigi- 
lius, the creature of Theodora, the intellectual murderer of his 
predecessor, the man who was Monophysite or Chalcedonian 
in accordance with orders, constantly changed his opinion in 
the course of the controversy, according as he considered compli- 
ance with feeling in the West or compliance with the commands 
of the Emperor, the more necessary. Twice over he was forced 
by the Emperor to appear before the tribunal of the Church 
as a liar when Justinian produced secret explanations of his 
which contradicted his public utterances. His conduct both 
before the great Council and after it was equally lamentable. 
The poorest of all the Popes was confronted with the most 
powerful of the Byzantine Emperors. ' 

Justinian considered a great Council to be necessary although 
he himself, about the year 551, issued a second edict dealing with 
the affair of the Three Chapters. This edict ^ which was framed 
by the Emperor himself who was always theologically inclined, 
contains in the most verbose form the strictly Cyrillian inter- 
pretation of the Chalcedonian decree. The Cyrillian formula of 
the "one nature" is approved of, attention being, however, 
directed to the fact that Cyril made no distinction between 
nature and hypostasis. Christ is one " composite hypostasis " — 
uToiTTXiyii; (TvvdsTog. The Antiochian theology is rejected in 
strong terms, the three chapters are condemned in this con- 
nection; but it is asserted that we must abide by the Chalce- 

' Duchesne, Vigile et Pelage, 1884. 

2 Mansi IX., p. 537 sq. Loofs has briefly indicated the nature of the Emperor's 
theological writing (p. 310 f.) and has shewn how closely it is related to that of 
Leontius. 
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-donian Creed. In order to sanction this edict, the Fifth Ecu- 
menical Council was opened at Constantinople in May 553, 
Vigilius protesting. The patriarch of the capital presided. The 
Acts have not come down to us in their original form; we 
have only part of them in a Latin translation. But we know 
from the proceedings of the Sixth Council that interpolations 
were put into the Acts in the 7th century (on the part of the 
Monothelites ?) and that these interpolations were traced at the 
time by means of palaeographic investigations, though the docu- 
ments which had been foisted in were in no sense forgeries. 
The proceedings of the Council which consisted of about 150 
members amongst whom there were very few Westerns, were 
unimportant; all it had to do was to throw the halo of the 
Church round the imperial edicts. It condemned Origen, as 
Justinian desired ; ' it condemned the Three Chapters and con- 
sequently the Antiochian theology as Justinian desired; it 
sanctioned the theopaschitian formula as Justinian desired, and 
in its 14 long-winded apathemas it adopted the imperial edict 
of 5 5 1 as its own. But amongst those who thus said yes to 
everything, there were few who spoke contrary to their convic- 
tions. The Emperor was really the best dogmatist of his time 
and of his country — if it is the duty of the dogmatist to ascer- 
tain the opinions of the majority. While giving a position of 
exclusive authority to the interpretation of the Chalcedonian 
Creed on the lines of the theology of Cyril, he hit upon the 
sense in which it was understood by the Church of the East, 
i.e., by the majority in it. ^ The importance of the dogmatic 

' So with reason Noris, the Ballerini, MoUer (R. Encykl. XL, p. 113) and 
Loofs (pp. 287, 291) as against Hefele and Vincenzi. 

^ The anathemas so far as their positive form is concerned come very near 
Monophysitism without actually falling into it — the most distinct divergence is in 
No. 8. No. 7 goes furthest in the direction of meeting Monophysitism : ii rif iv 
$vo cpva-eo-i Aiywv, (/.i^ u^ ev QeSr^ri kui av^paTrSniTi rov 'hx xvpiov iii^-cSv ^Itfcrovv 
Xftrrov yvufl^iiriai ofiofiOysi, "ix Six To6ri>v o-))juav{) Tijv Sixtftofxv rav (pva-eav, l| 
^v airvyx^Ta^ ^ txippxa-TO^ ^vanrtii yiyovev, oijre rov K6yov stq rijy Ti^q a'xpKoq {.tSTX- 
'7ratij6evToq (pv^tv, oVre TVjq a-xpnoq Trpbg rov ^oyov ^vtrtv i^erxxt^p^^xtriji; — ['^svst yotp 
EKxrspov 'dTTsp ea-Tt r^ (pva-si, KXt ysvofiBVi^ii rvji ivtHnrsaiq xx6' U7r6a-ra<nv — , aAA' k'jrt Sixip- 
Sffst T)ji xvx iJLspoi; TVjV rotxvTijv ^xi'i^xvst (ptuviiv ETt TOv XXTX Xpitrrbv i^vi7T)jptov, ' 
ij TOV apiSfjibv tuv (pva-eajv oiso^oyuv eTri tov xvtou evbq xvpiov vji^uv 'ijfTou tov 
&SOV ^6yov a-xpxuSevTot;, fxit t^ Qsupix jtiovjj tjJv $tx<popoiv rovrav A«/i4j3«v£(, g| uv 
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finding of 553 ought not to be underrated. In a certain sense 
the blow which the West gave to the East at the Fourth Coun- 
cil was parried by the Fifth Council — in the fashion in which 
this is done in general in matters of dogma. Rome had givea 
the formula of the two natures to the East, but a hundred 
years later the East dictated to the West how this formula was; 
to be understood, an interpretation of it which in no way 
corresponded to the actual wording of the formula. At first 
undoubtedly the decree of the Fifth Council called forth serious- 
opposition in the West. ' But first Vigilius submitted, - then 
five years later the African Church followed his example. ' 
Still the position of the successor of VigiHus, Pelagius I., was 
very seriously endangered in the West. The Churches of 
Upper Italy under the guidance of Milan and Aquileia renounc- 
ed their allegiance to Rome. Never in antiquity was the 
apostolic chair in such a critical condition as at that time. Its 
occupant appeared to many in the West in the light of a State 
bishop at the beck of Constantinople and deprived of ecclesi- 
astical freedom. The Lombard conquests set him free and res- 
cued him from his position of dependence on Byzantium. Gre- 
gory I. having once more regained strength politically and his 
help being regarded as indispensable by those in Upper Italy 
who were threatened by the Arians and the pagans, again gained 
over the larger part of Upper Italy together with the Arch- 
bishop of Milan, though indeed it was at the price of a tem- 
porary disavowal of the Fifth Council. ■* Another part stood 

Kxi ff-vvSTsQijj oi/K avccipovi^ev^iv Sia rijv ^dvua-iv — s7^ yap l| ai^ipo7vy xat $1 ivo^ xi^iipo- 
repoc — aAA' stti tovtoi KexpijTOit tSj aptQiJtii, we x6;(jft;pio-^zeva5 xtxi iSiovTroa-rxrovQ 
'eX^' ''■"'S <pu<reif i toiovto( cevaSefix 'irrai. Observe how the conception of number 
too gets a new meaning in Dogmatics and how in the dogmatic sense the con- 
ception of number is to be taken in one way in connection with the dogma of 
the Trinity and again in a different way in connection with the Christological 
dogma. There we have already the whole of scholasticism ! In the same way 
" ieapia " is now a conception which has first to get a new form for Dogmatics. 
All throughout in these conceptions things which are irreconcileable must be shewn 
to be reconciled. 

1 The opposition in the East was wholly unimportant; see Hefele, p. 903 f. 

- Two statements of Dec. 553 and Feb. 554. Hefele, 905 ff. 

3 Hefele, p. 913 f. 

•• Gregor I., epp. 1. IV., 2 — 4, 38, 39. Gregory had to make his orthodoxy 
certain by acknowledging the four Councils. He was silent about the Fifth. 
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aloof from Rome for a whole century. But in the West too 
at the same period there was a decay of all independent interest 
in theological questions ; when it once more revived, the Church 
had the Fifth Council and the Cyrillian Dogmatics. The East 
had revenged itself. 

And yet one may doubt if Justinian's policy was the right 
one which in dogmaticis aimed at a mean between the Western 
and the Egypto-Syrian dogmatic. It stopped half-way. For 
the sake of the West and of the basis supplied by the Council . 
of 451, the Emperor had adhered to the Chalcedonian Creed; 
for the sake of the Monophysites and of his own incHnations 
he decreed the Theopaschitian formula and the rejection of 
the Three Chapters. But in doing this he roused the West 
against the spirit of Constantinople and against the Byzantine 
State, at the very moment when he was making friendly over- 
tures to it, and yet he did not gain over the Monophysites. ' 
He could not find the right dogmatic formula for the World- 
Empire which he created; what he did settle was the specific 
formula for the patriarchate of Constantinople and its immediate 
belongings. He, however, saw that himself; he wished to 
sanction Aphthartodoketism (564)^ which was in harmony with 
his own dogmatic views and which might perhaps win over 
the Monophysites. His policy was a logical one, and the 
Emperor set about carrying it out with his wonted energy, 
beginning as usual by deposing the patriarch of the capital. 
We cannot now say what would have happened ; the opposi- 
tion of the Bishops, led this time by the Patriarch of Antioch, 
Anastasius Sinaita, would perhaps have been overcome; 
but the Emperor died in November, 565, and his successor 
Justin II. did not continue this policy. ' Still, under Justin II. 
the attempts to gain over the Monophysites, by dragonnades 
and by friendly methods, did not cease.' Even at that time 
the Imperial bishops were throughout kept from acceding to the 

1 It was only temporally that the Melchites, led by some distinguished patri- 
archs, once more got the mastery in Egypt ; see Gelzer, Leontios voq Neapolis, 
Leben des h. Johannes des Barmherzigen, Erzbischofs v. Alexandrian 1893. 

' Euagr. H. E. IV. 39, 40. 

5 A sort of. henoticon of Justin's in lEuagr. V. 4; cf. the Church History of 
John of Ephesus. 
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extreme demands of the Monophysites by their desire to preserve 
communion with the West. The vacillation in the imperial 
policy, its partial success and partial failure, and the divisions 
among the Monophysites themselves, etc., belong to Church- 
History. The way was being prepared for renouncing entirely 
the authority of Byzantium — and here the political-national 
movement everywhere preceded the other, — and for the organis- 
ation in each case of a separate ecclesiastical constitution. 
These aims were not definitely accomplished till the seventh 
century, under entirely altered political conditions. ' 

4. The Monergist and Monothelite Controversies. The 
Sixth Council and Johannes Damascenus. ' \ 

Paul of Samosata equally ^ with the old Antiochians ^ had 
affirmed the doctrine of the one will (,«./« Si^ija-ig) in reference 
to Jesus Christ. The statement of the former, "the different 
natures and the different persons have one single mode of 
union, — agreement in will, from which it plainly appears that 
there is a unity as to energy in the things thus joined together," 
(x'l '^itkcpopoi (pucrsig kx) tx ^ixCpopx vpoiraTnx svx kx) fiovov svoKrsaiq 
£p/ous-i rpoTTOv TVjV KXTx UKvi(TIV <ruf/,j3xa-iv, i§ ^? ;; icxtx hepyeixv 
stt) rav ovrag a-viifii^xa-UvTav xXKviXott; xvx(^xIvstxi jzovxi;), lies at the 
basis of the Antiochene Dogmatic even after it had taken definite 
shape as a doctrine of two natures. They were thus Monothe- 
lites. On the other hand, Gregory of Nyssa, Cyril, and the 
Areopagite had taught the doctrine of one energy in Christ, 

' On the Syro-Jacobite-Monophysite, the Coptic-Monophysite, the Abyssinian 
Church, as well as on the Armenian Church which continued to be Cyrillian, not 
Mouophysite in the strict sense of word — see the article in Herzog's R. Encykl., 
and better in the Diet, of Christ. Biog. and in Kattenbusch, op. cit. I., p. 205 fF.; 
cf. also Sibernagl op. cit. 

2 See the material in Mansi X., XI. ; in addition the works of Maximus Con- 
fessor, of Anastasius Biblioth., of Anastasius Abbas, and the Chronographs ; see also 
the Lib. pontif. and the works of Joh. Damascenus. Accounts by Combefis (1648), 
Tahiagnini (1678), Assemani (1764), Gibbon, Walch (Vol. 9), Schrockh, Hefele, 
Baur, and Dorner. Further, Mbller in Herzog's R. Encykl. (Art. "Monothel. "), 
Wageumann, there also, Art. "Maximus Confessor". 

3 See Vol. III., p. 41. 

■■ In the "Ekthesis" it is expressly admitted that Nestorius did not teach the 
doctrine of two wills. 
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the latter with the definite addition " isxv'^pix.yi ". ' The Antio- 
chians and those last mentioned meant, however, something 
different by their respective statements. The view of the Antio- 
chians was that the human nature by placing itself at the service 
of the divine was wholly filled with the divine will — their jaiix, 
6eKvi(ni; was not the product of a physico-psychological, but of 
an ethical, mode of regarding Christ. The Alexandrians regarded 
the God-Logos as the subject of the God-Man who had made 
the human nature His own and used it as his organ; they 
thus thought of a unity of energy having its roots in the unity 
of the mysterious constitution of the God-Man. In Leo's doc- 
trinal letter there was what was for the East a new conception 
of it — "Agit utraque forma quod proprium est", "each nature 
does what is pecuUar to it", though undoubtedly "cum alterius 
communione" — "in union with the other". This way of con- 
ceiving of it was indirectly sanctioned by the Chalcedonian decree. 
In the century following it gave great offence ; it besides render- 
ed it necessary to consider the nature of the energy, the willing 
and the acting of Christ, and as a matter of fact it was the 
most serious stumbling-block for the Severians whose thesis 
" one composite nature " [liM (pv(Tiq <TuvisTO<;) naturally demanded 
the "one energy" [jjiia. ivspysix). But still owing to the Chalce- 
donian Creed a theory gradually got a footing in the Church 
according to which each nature was considered by itself while 
the unity was consequently conceived of as a product, and the 
doctrine of the Agnoetae (see p. 239) which made its appearance 
amongst the Severians proves that even this party could not 
avoid what was a sort of splitting up of the one Christ. The 
neo-orthodox theology of a Leontius and Justinian spite of its 
Cyrillian character required that Christ should be conceived of 
as having two energies, although it is going too far to maintain 

1 Dionys. Areop. (Opp. ed. Corderius, edit. Veneta 1755, T. I., p. 593), ep. 4, 
(ad Caium) : ^/x£7? Se tov 'lti<rolv olx mSpaiTixiSi; i(pofi^oiiBV oiiSe yap avSpwiros 
IJLOVOV {oliSi uTrsfova-ioi; tj HvSpuTiii fiivov) aAA' HvSpioTroi aA^jSai;, i Siei(p£p6vTUi (pif^ecv- 
SpioTog <nrip m^poivovi xcei kutu avSpuTrouf Ik tjj; tuv x-nSpci'jriiiv oIktiui; 6 vTspouiricii 
ovriai-iivm; . . . xxi yxp 'ha o-t/veAifvTec 6<Va/i£v olili 'dvSpaiTriK; Jv, oux w? fii) HvipaiTrm;, 
aAA' W5 l| uvipaivav, xv^paivuv iTrixiiva, xai VTfip 'itipiii'not aAijSas 'avipaiTTOQ yeyovilig. 
Kxi TO Aowov ou KCCTCC 0EOV ra 6i7a! Spxa-Xf, 011 Tct civip^vsia xark Mpavov, «AA' 
■ avSpuSivTOi @tou xaivviv tivx riiv 6eixvSpixijv evepyeixv {i/iiv 7reToA(TEi//i£vo;. 
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that already in the time of Justinian the question had been 
decided ' in accordance with the later orthodox view. ^ 

One might try to explain the fact that the question was 
raised in the seventh century at all, from the "inner logic" 
of the matter; but the dogma in the form in which it was 
settled under Justinian, still left room for the raising of count- 
less other questions which were not less important. As a matter 
of fact it was a purely political consideration, the desire, namely, 
to win back the Monophysite provinces, which conjured up 
the controversy. The latter accordingly essentially belongs to 
political history and it will be sufficient here to fix the most 
important points, since the doctrine of one will equally with 
that of two wills would have been in harmony with the deci- 
sions of the Fourth and Fifth Councils. 

The patriarch of the capital, Sergius, advised his emperor, the, 
powerful and victorious Heraclius, (6io — 641) to secure the con- 
quests he had once more made in the South and East by 
meeting the Monophysites half way with the formula that the 
, Goci-Man consisting of two natures effected everything by means 
of one divine-human energy. In support of this doctrine Sergius 
collected together passages from the Fathers, large numbers of 
which belonging both to ancient and recent times, lay to hand, 
won over influential clergy in Armenia, Syria, and Egypt, and 
succeeded in conjunction with the Emperor in filling the eastern 
Patriarchates with men whose views were similar to his own 
and actually laid the foundation of a union with the Monophy- 
sites (633). But a Palestinian monk named Sophronius, who 
was afterwards bishop of Jerusalem, came to Egypt, declared 
the (Mot, ivipyeix to be " ApoUinarianism ", seriously embarrassed 
the imperial Patriarch, Cyrus, in Alexandria, and impressed 
even Sergius to whom he had recourse. As on the one hand, how- 

1 Loofs, p. 316. 

° According to anathema No. 3 of the Fifth Council the active principle in the 
Redeemer is the undivided person who as such performs miracles and suffers. 
No. 8 is undoubtedly opposed to this: fCEvot/o-i;; exarefcei; cpva-iu^, Uttsp Ia-t/v, 
ilvSa-^xi a-apxi vooSj-iev tov ?,6yoM. The dispute as to whether there was one will 
or two, dates at least as far back as the beginning of the 6th century; but the 
assertion of two wills is as a rule charged against the orthodox by their opponents 
as the logical result of their views. 
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•ever, there was a desire not to abandon again the position 
gained in reference to the Monophysites, and as on the other 
it was necessary to avoid the appearance of endangering ortho- 
doxy, Sergius now declared that all discussion of the question 
■of energies was to cease, and signified his wish in this matter 
to his colleagues in Alexandria and to the Emperor himself 
He wrote at the same time to Bishop Honorius of Rome. ' The 
latter at that time published the celebrated letter which played 
such an important part in 1870 and the treatment of which in 
the second edition of Hefele's History of the Councils has justly 
■occasioned so much surprise. ^ Honorius in this letter describes 
Sophronius as a man who is stirring up new controversies, 
praises Sergius for his great prudence in discarding the new 
-expression {(^Jix, svspyeix) which might be a stumbling-block to 
the simple, declares that Holy Scripture makes no mention 
•either of one energy or of two energies, that the latter ex- 
pression is suggestive of Nestorianism and the former of Euty- 
■chianism, and incidentally states as something self-evident that 
"we confess one will of the Lord Jesus Christ" (sv Ss^i^fiix, 
Mi^oXoyoviisv rov xuplou 'l>i<rov Xpityrov), that is, the one will of the 
Godhead. This was not yet in any sense a controversial question ; 
.but Sergius in his letter to Alexandria had regarded it as like- 
wise self-evident that in putting the question of the energies 
into the background he could not in any case agree to the 
■doctrine of two wills. " Meanwhile Sophronius in his character 
■as the new bishop of Jerusalem had issued a work definitely 
based on the Chalcedonian Creed as interpreted by Leo's 
•doctrinal letter. Two energies are to be recognised in the one 
•Christ who is in both the same. One and the same Christ 
followed the energy both of his divine and also of his human 
.nature. Still Sophronius does not say anything of two wills. 

1 Shortly before this the controversy between Rome and Byzantium regarding 
the title "Ecumenical Patriarch" had been going on; see Gelzer in the Jahrbb. f. 
Protest. Theol. 1887, p. 549 ff., and Kattenbusch, op. cit. I., p. Ill f. 

2 See S. Theol. Lit. Ztg., 1878, No. XI. The letter is in Mansi, XI., p. 538 sq. 

3 The heterodoxy of Honorius does not certainly amount to much, since he 
;adheres to Leo's doctrinal letter and since nothing -was yet decided regarding the 
•energies and the will. 
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He likewise had recourse to Rome, and Honorius, like Sergius, 
made an effort to bring about union between the contending- 
parties in the Eastern Church by dissuading them from employ- 
ing the formulae. Heraclius gave his support to these efforts and 
published an edict drawn up by Sergius (638), the Ecthesis, 
which forbade the use both of ^/« cvepyeia, and of " two ener- 
gies" as equally dangerous expressions. The latter expression, 
it was maintained, leads to the assumption of two conflicting 
wills in Christ, while Christ has only one will since the human 
nature acts only in accordance with the God-Logos who has- 
assumed it. ' The personality of the Redeemer thus appears, 
in strict accordance with the theology of Cyril, as built up on 
the basis of the God-Logos. 

But already Rome and the West once more bethought them- 
selves of their dogmatics. Every attempt to meet the views of 
the Monophysites always brought the Byzantine Emperor inta 
conflict with Rome. Pope John IV. as early as the year 641 
condemned Monothelitism at a Roman Council. Immediately 
thereafter Heraclius died, putting the responsibility of the Ecthe- 
sis on to Sergius. The latter had died previously to this;; 
Pyrrhus, who held similar views, took his place. After severe 
struggles in the palace, which Pyrrhus had to pay for by his- 
deposition, Constans II., a grandson of Heraclius, became emperor.. 
Those at the Court were resolved to maintain the Ecthesis and 
not to submit to the Roman bishop, Theodore. ^ Meanwhile 
North Africa had become the second headquarters of the 
Dyothelites. The Byzantine governor there, Gregory, the patron 
of the monks, who was on bad terms with the Court, made 
use of the African dislike of Byzantium and its dogmatics in 
order, if possible, to detach the Province from Constantinople, 
and with him sided the most learned Chalcedonian of the East, 

• Mansi, X., p. 931 sq. : "We must confess one will in our Lord Jesus Christ,, 
the true God, implying that at no time did his flesh animated by a reasonable 
soul accomplish what was natural for it to do, separately, and by its own impulse,, 
in opposition to the suggestion of the God-Logos who was hypostatically united 
with it, but that on the contrary it acted only when and how and in the way the 
Logos wished." 

2 John IV. had already, moreover, attempted to hush up the conduct of Honorius, 
to excuse it, that is. 
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Maximus (Confessor) and many other Easterns, monks especi- 
ally, who had fallen out with the Emperor. ' Pyrrhus too took 
up his quarters in North Africa and was easily converted to 
dyotheletism. In Rome he completed his change of opinion 
and was recognised by Theodore as the legitimate bishop of 
Constantinople. The Emperor was flooded with addresses from 
North Africa the aim of which was to induce him to enter the 
lists on behalf of orthodoxy. But the defeat of Gregory by 
the Saracens weakened the courage and interfered with the 
plans of the Anti-Byzantine coaHtion. Pyrrhus with all possible 
speed once more made his peace with the Emperor and with 
the Imperial dogmatics; but the Roman bishop stood firm, con- 
demned Pyrrhus, and pronounced sentence of deposition on 
Paul who was at the time occupying the Byzantine chair. 
The Emperor, on the advice of Paul and in order to pacify 
the Empire, issued in the year 648 the Typus, which bears the 
same relation to the doctrine of the wills as the Ecthesis does to 
the doctrine of the energies. It simply prohibits under severe penal- 
ties all controversy regarding the question as to whether it is 
necessary to believe in one will and one energy or in two wills 
and two energies, and forbids the prosecution of any one because 
of his position on this question. For the sake of the Westerns the 
Ecthesis was removed from the principal church ofthe capital. " 
But Rome was far from accepting this part-payment as a full 
discharge. It had wholly different plans. The situation seemed 
a favourable one for estranging from the Emperor the entire 
orthodoxy of the East and binding it to the successor of Peter, 

1 Battifol, L'abbaye de Rossano, Paris, 189 1, has given us information of first- 
rate quality regarding the exodus of the Greeli monks and priests to (North Africa) 
Sicily and Calabria. Lower Italy underwent at that time a new Hellenisation. 

2 Mansi X., p. 1019 sq. The form of the Typus as distinguished from the 
Ecthesis is worthy of note. It no longer speaks the theological language which 
Justinian above all had naturalised. Constans in fact more and more gave evidence 
of possessing qualities which make him appear akin in spirit to the iconoclastic 
Emperors of a later time. Conversely, amongst the most outstanding monks and 
priests of the seventh century we already meet with that enmity to the State, in other 
words, that desire to see the Church independent of the State, which occasioned the 
frightful struggle in the eighth and ninth centuries. In this respect the position taken 
up by Maximus Confessor who ' contested the right of the Emperor to interfere 
in dogmatic questions and disputed his sacerdotal dignity, is specially characteristic. 

17 
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in order to shew the Byzantine ruler the power of the Apostolic 
chair. What Justinian had done to the latter was to be re- 
quited, although Constans was the Sovereign of Rome. The 
new Pope, Martin I., who, like many of his predecessors, had 
formerly been the Papal Apokrisiar in Constantinople, got 
together a large Council in the Lateran in October 649. Over 
a hundred Western bishops attended; they were surrounded 
by numerous Greek priests and monks who had fled from 
Constans, first to North Africa, and then after the catastrophe 
there, to Sicily, Calabria, and Rome. The Council was a con- 
spiracy against Constantinople, and he who was at the head 
of it was raised to the throne without the imperial sanction. 
We have here a continuation of the policy of Gregory I., but 
in a more energetic and menacing form. The dyothelite doc- 
trine after a discussion lasting over several sittings, was made 
a fixed dogma by the help of the huge patristic apparatus 
contributed by the Greeks, ' and finally a symbol was adopted 
which added on to the Chalcedonian Creed the words, "two 
natural wills" (" duas naturales voluntates") "two natural opera- 
tions" (duas naturales operationes), without detrinient to the 
unity of the person (" one and the same Jesus Christ our 
Lord and God as willing and effecting divinely and humanly 
our salvation" — "eundem atque unum dominum nostrum et 
deum I. Chr. utpote volentem et operantem divine et humane 
nostram Salutem"), and allowing in fact the validity of the 
proposition when correctly understood ; " one incarnate nature of 
the divine Logos" — i^,lx Cpua-ig rou @sou Xoyou (rea-xpucofisvyi. The 
twenty canons attached to the Creed define the doctrine more 
precisely and cover the whole of Christology. In the eighteenth 
canon Origen and Didymus are reckoned amongst the other 
" nefandissimi haeretici". In addition, the fathers of Monothe- 
Htism, of the Ecthesis and the Typus, Theodore of Pharan, 
Cyrus of Alexandria, and also the three Constantinopolitan 
patriarchs, Sergius, Pyrrhus, and Paul were condemned. Mono- 
thelitism was designated as Monophysitism, while the Typus 
again was described as the godless decree which robbed Jesus 

1 "We have a library, but no manuscripts," wrote the Pope in that same year 
to Bishop Amandus. 
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Christ of His will, His action, and consequently of His natures 
generally. Maximus Confessor too stated this brilliant thought 
"with many variations. ' When we read the resolutions of this 
Council the impression produced is that of a polemic encounter 
arranged with some secret end in view. 

Martin now made the most strenuous endeavours to get 
authority over the Churches of the East by the help of the 
decision of the Council. Like a second Dioscurus he interfered 
with Eastern affairs, made use of the desperate state of the 
Churches in the East which were in part in the possession of 
the Saracens and consequently were no longer in connection 
with Constantinople, in order to, play the roll of supreme bish- 
op, and accordingly worked in direct opposition to the im- 
perial interests and perhaps even conspired with the Saracens. 
The Emperor now proceeded to take energetic measures. The 
first attempt to seize the Pope miscarried, it is true, owing to 
the faithlessness of the Exarch who was sent to Italy. Bi^t the 
new Exarch succeeded in getting Martin into his power (653). 
As a traitor who had secretly made common cause with the 
Saracens and as a bishop who had been illegally appointed, 
he was brought to Constantinople. Dishonoured and disgraced 
he was then banished to the Chersonesus where he died in the 
year 655. At the same time proceedings were taken against 
the dogmatic theologian of Dyothehtism, the monk Maximus, 
the mystic and scholastic, who for the sake of scholasticism 
was unwilling to do without the complicated formulae of the two 
natures, two wills, two operations in the one person, and who 
had actually made a profound study of them. In Rome Euge- 
nius was now chosen as Pope and he was disposed to come 
to some arrangement. At the same time the most reasonable 
proposal was made which could possibly have been made in 
the circumstances : It was allowable to speak of two natural 
wills which, however, in accordance with the hypostatic union, 
become one hypostatic will. Maximus probably endeavoured 
to prevent the West from falling into this "heresy", but the 
-successor of Eugenius (+ 657) Vitalian, gave in without any 

1 The Acts of the Council, which even yet enjoys a special authority in the 
Romish Church, are in Mansi XI., the Creed, p. 1 1 50; see also Hahn 2, § no. 
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explanations and once more restored the communion with 
Constantinople which had for so long been interrupted. Con- 
stans himself visited Rome in the year 663 ; the peace lasted 
till the violent death of the Emperor (668) when he was staying 
at Syracuse. Rome's lofty plans seemed to be destroyed. 

The revolution in policy which now followed in Constantinople 
is not perfectly comprehensible spite of the obvious explanation 
that the Monophysite provinces were lost and that consequently 
there was no longer any reason for shewing any enthusiasm 
on behalf of Monothelitism or for opposing the establishment 
of Dyothelitism. Then we may reflect further that, as a matter 
of fact, the Chalcedonian Creed the more it was regarded from 
the outside demanded the doctrine of two wills, and that this 
doctrine alone possessed in Maximus a theologian of weight. 
But these considerations do not entirely clear up the facts of 
the case. Constantine Pogonatus seems really to have held the 
memory of Pope Vitalian in honour because the latter had 
supported him in putting down the usurpers. For this very 
reason he hesitated to comply with the wish of the Eastern 
Patriarchs that Vitalian's name should be erased from the 
diptychs — the bishop of Constantinople could never desire to 
enter into alliance with Rome. ' It was perhaps a real love of 
peace or still more a perception of the fact that Italy must 
not be lost to the Empire, and that Italy, moreover, could be 
retained only by an alliance with the Roman see, which induced 
the Emperor to arrange a meeting and a conference of the 
opposing parties. In the year 678, taking up an entirely im- 
partial attitude, he requested the Roman bishop to send represent- 
atives to the capital to attend a gathering of this kind. Rome, 
i.e., the new bishop Agatho, said nothing at first; why is not 
quite clear. At any rate he once more set afloat in the West 
certain declarations in favour of the doctrine of two wills. 
Meanwhile the Patriarch Theodore of Constantinople and Maca- 
rius of Antioch who, however, resided in the Capital, succeeded 
in getting the Emperor's sanction for erasing Vitalian's name 
from the diptychs. Finally, Agatho sent the desired deputies,, 

• There was once more friction between Rome and the patriarch of Constanti- 
nople, and this threatened to make the old controversy a pretext for quarrelling. 
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together with a very comprehensive letter which was modelled 
in imitation of Leo's doctrinal letter, and in which at the same 
time the infallibility of the Roman see in matters of faith was 
■expressed in a supremely self-conscious fashion. ' From this 
time onwards the Emperor was resolved to yield to the Pope 
in everything (why?). By means of an edict addressed to 
George, the new patriarch of the Capital, who had shewn himself 
pliable, he now summoned a Council to meet, which though it was 
not originally intended by the Emperor himself to be ecumenical, 
did nevertheless come to be this. It lasted from November 
680 to September 681, had 18 sittings and was attended by 
about 170 bishops. (The Byzantine East was already very 
seriously curtailed owing to the Mohammedan conquests.) It 
was presided over by the Emperor, or, what is the same thing, 
by the imperial representatives, while the Roman Legates voted 
first. It may be called the Council of antiquaries and palaeo- 
graphists ; for really dogmatic considerations were hardly adduc- 
ed. On the contrary, operations were conducted on both sides 
by the help of the voluminous collections of the Acts of earlier 
Councils and whole volumes of citations from the Fathers, 
which, however, — and this is in the highest degree character- 
istic — were after delivery sealed until the exact time when they 
were to be read out, so that they might not be secretly falsi- 
fied at the very last moment. Moreover, palseographic inves- 
tigations were conducted which were not without result. " Mono- 
thelitism had not a few supporters ; the most energetic of these 
was the Patriarch of Antioch, Macarius, who amongst other 
things appealed to Vigilius, but was forbidden to do so; the 
letters, it was alleged, were tampered with, which was not the 
case. Other fathers expressed a desire that it should not be 
permissible to go beyond the conclusions of the Five Councils 
in any direction. A proposal was also made at the sixteenth 
sitting to grant two wills for the period of Christ's earthly life, 
but to allow of only one after the Resurrection. ^ But the new 
■"Manichean" and " Apollinarian " was promptly expelled from 

1 Mansi XL, pp. 234—286.' 

3 The Acts of the Council in Mansi, XL 

^ Mansi XL, p. 611 sq. 
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the place of meeting. The experiment made by another Mono- 
thelite and which he carried on for two hours, of laying his- 
creed on the body of a dead person in order to restore him 
to life and thus to prove thte truth of the doctrine of one will, 
miscarried. ' The Council knew what the will of the Emperor 
was, and following the lead of the Patriarch of the Capital, 
placed itself at the disposal of "the new David" who "has 
thoroughly grasped the completeness of the two natures of 
Christ our God"! Vitalian's name was restored; in accordance 
with the wish of Agatho a long series of Constantinopolitan 
patriarchs from Sergius downward together with Macarius and 
other Monothelites were condemned, amongst whom Pope 
Honorius too was put. ^ Finally a creed full of coarse flattery 
of the Emperor was adopted, ' and this completed the triumph 
of the Pope over Byzantiun;. Two natural be'kvicsii; vi &eXvjiJLc<,T<x. 
were acknowledged and two natural energies existing indivisibly 
[x^ixipsTcci;), unchangeably (xtpstttu?), undividedly [xfispio-Tccg), un- 
confusedly («(7yjK;j;uT£a?) in the one Christ. They are not to be 
thought of as mutually opposed, on the contrary, the human 
will follows the divine and almighty will and far from resisting 
or opposing it, is in subjection to it. The human will is thus 
not done away with; but there is on the other hand a certain 
interchange; it is the will of the divine Logos, just as the 
human nature without being done away with has nevertheless 
become the nature of the divine Logos. The Conciliar epistle 
to Agatho extols the latter as an imitator of the prince of the 
Apostles and as the teacher of the mystery of theology. ■* The 
Monothelites who had been condemned by the Council were hand- 
ed over to him to be further dealt with — an unheard of act 
hitherto. In the West the decrees were universally accepted — in 
Spain too, where, soon after, the Augustinian interpretation of the 
Chalcedonian Creed was advanced yet a stage further (as we see 

1 Fifteenth Session, Mansi XL, p. 602 sq. 

' For the mode in which this "problem" is treated by Roman theologians, see 
Hefele III., pp. 290 — 313. 

^ Mansi XI., p. 631 sq. 

4 Mansi XI., p. 658 sq. 
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in Adoptianism). In the East again the adoption of Dyothelit- 
ism which, backed up by the authority of Rome had gained 
the victory, did not by any means proceed smoothly. Not only 
did a Monothelite reaction ensue, which was, however, definitely 
disposed of in the year 713, but there was, above all, a reaction 
against the penetration of the Roman spirit into the East. 
This which began with the second TruUan Council in 692 was 
continued in the age of the iconoclastic Emperors and of Photius. 
Apart, however, from the controversy about the "filioque" 
which was dragged in and which has already been treated of 
above p. 1 26, it belongs entirely to political history, or to that 
of worship and discipline. 

It is incontrovertible that Rome at the Fourth and Sixth 
Councils permanently gave her formula to the East and that 
this formula admits of a Graeco-CyrilHan interpretation only by 
the use of theological artifice. But this interpretation had been 
given to it already at the Fifth Council and had an effect on 
Rome herself, who from this time onward had to tolerate also 
the {^.iot, Cpuiri^ rou &£0v Koyov cr£<T»p!iCi3iu,sv>i — the one incarnate 
nature of the divine Logos. ^ This circumstance explains oh 
the one hand the strange lack of vigour shewn by the Easterns 
in combating Dyothelitism, and on the other hand the para- 
doxical fact that the ablest of the Eastern theologians, even. the 
Mystics, supported the doctrine of the two wills. But in order 
to explain the action of the Mystics it is necessary further to 
point to the fact that it was no longer possible to do without 
the scholastic theology of the neo-orthodox, Leontius and Justi- 
nian, which had the "duality" as its presupposition, and in 
conjunction with Mysticism presented a subject for endless 
speculations. To this was added the fact that the Eucharist 
and the whole system of worship, already satisfied in a much 
more certain and more living way than did the system of 
dogma which had become purely "sacred antiquity", the feeling 
of the Church as to what was of direct concern and of supreme 

• On the Maronites, see Kessler in Herzog's R.-Encykl. IX., p. 346 ff. 

2 Why in accordance with this the use of the formula ^v SsAif/xa dsavSpixov was 
not allowed together with the doctrine of the two wills, is a point that is not 
easily understood. It was owing to Romish obstinacy. 
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importance in the past — namely, the thought of deification. This 
is shewn by the nature of the discussions in the Sixth Council. 
The impression we get that at that time believing thought, in the 
sense of a direct and living interest in the spiritual and reUgious 
substance of the Faith, had been entirely blighted, very strongly 
induces us to look for the life of this Church in some other 
sphere. And if we ask where we are to look for it, the image- 
controversies on the one hand, and the scholastic investigations 
of Johannes Damascenus on the other, supply the answer. The 
dogma which had been already settled at the Fifth Council and 
which at the Sixth Council had been once more revived and — 
not without danger — meddled with, embodied itself in cultus 
and science. 

The Christological propositions which are worked out in the 
Dogmatics of Johannes Damascenus, especially in the third 
book, are — even according to Thomasius — stated in " what is 
pretty much a scholastic form ". It is the idea of distinction 
which dominates the method of treatment. Christ did not assume 
human nature in its generic form — for John as an Aristote- 
lian is aware that the genus embraces all individuals — but 
neither did he unite himself with a particular man ; on the con- 
thary he assumed the human nature in such a way that he 
individualised what" he assumed and what is not a part but the 
whole. This is the kind of cross which had already been 
recognised by Leontius, which has no hypostasis of its own 
and yet is not without it, but which possessing its independent 
existence in the hypostasis of the Logos is enhypostatic. Thus 
Christ is the composite hypostasis. The "centaur" and "satyr" 
against which Apollinaris had warned the Church, have thus 
not been avoided The hypostasis belongs to both natures and 
yet belongs wholly to each of them. But the divine nature 
preponderates very considerably (cf. the old deceptive analogy 
of the relation between soul and body in man. III., 7) and it 
has been correctly remarked that with Johannes Damascenus 
the Logos is at one time the hypostasis and then again 
the composite being of Christ as something between. In any 
case the humanity is in no way considered as formally entirely 
homogeneous with the divinity. This is shewn too in the 
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■doctrine of the interchange {i/,£tx^oi7i?), appropriation, exchange, 
{ohsiua-ii;, ivr/Soo-/?) of the peculiarities of the two natures, 
which John conceives of as so complete that he speaks of a 
" coinherence or circumincession of the parts with one another" — 
sU aKK^Kx Tcov fA,spuv wspi^upvjtriq. The flesh has actually become 
God, and the divinity has become flesh and entered into a state 
of humiliation. This exchange is to be conceived of as implying 
that the flesh also is permitted to permeate the divinity, but 
this is allowed only to the flesh which has itself first been 
deified; i.e., it is not the actual humanity which permeates the 
divinity ; hence the Logos too remains entirely untouched by the 
sufferings. Everything is accordingly in this way assigned to the 
two wills and the two operations. The religious point of view 
of the whole system is that of Cyril, but this point of view 
cannot be perfectly realised by means of the "duality" already 
laid down in the dogma. Just for this reason a certain amount 
of room is left for the human nature of Christ and for the 
■work of the' philosophers. That is why the Christology of Johannes 
Damascenus has become classical. ' 

1 It is characteristic of the way ia which John works out the doctrine, that 
his arguments througliout are based on passages quoted verbally from the Fathers,, 
though the names of the authors are frequently not given. A mosaic of citations 
lies at the basis of the scholastic distinctions ; Leontius is most frequently drawn 
upon, but he is never mentioned by name. John is also dependent to a very 
great extent on Maximus. How scholasticism has stifled theology is most strikingly 
shewn in proposition III. 3 (ed. Lequien 1 7 12, I., p. 207) : aAAa rovrd ka-ri to 
^oiavv Toi^ xtpsTiiiOit; ri^v wAavi^v, to txvto ?^systv tvjv (pvtrtv Kcci TJJv v'7r6(rrairiv. 
I imagine that as late as the fifth century any theologian who would have drawn 
the inference of heresy in this fashion, would have made himself ridiculous. That 
was the achievement of the neo-ortliodox, the Aristotelians from Leontius onwards. 
A detailed description of the Christology of the Damascene belongs to the history 
of theology. But it may not be without use to mention the topics which he dealt 
with here : III. 2 : How the Word was conceived and concerning his divine incarna- 
tion. 3 : Of the two natures in opposition to the Monophysites. 4 : On the nature 
and mode of the antidosis. 5 : On the number of the natures (0 apiiij.i(; ou Simi- 
fsa-eai? ollTiat; 7ri(pvy.sv, p. 211). 6: That the whole divine nature in one Of its 
hypostases united itself with the whole human nature and not a part with a part. 
7 : On the one composite hypostasis of the divine Logos. 8 : Against those .who 
say that the natures of the Lord must be brought under the category either of 
continuous or discrete quantity. 9 : An answer to the question whether there is 
an enhypostatic nature (here, p. 218, the enhypostasis). 10: On the Trishagion. 
1 1 : xspi Tijs Iv ^I'Ssi XXI iv aroiiif Seapovi^hi^f; (piiireai; kxi SisKpopxi;, ivdireui; re kxI 
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capxuff'etiiQ xxt tcSq IxxAjjTTeov, tjjv fj-tav (^vtriv rov @eov h.6you ^eo'apxui^evi^v (one- 
of the main chapters from the scholastic point of view). 12: On horoxoi; as against 
the Nestorians. 13: On the properties of the two natures. 14: On the wills and 
the avTi^ourici of Christ (the fullest chapter together with 15 : On the energies- 
which are in Christ). 16: Against those who say: as man has two natures and 
two energies, so we must attribute to Christ three natures and the same number 
of energies — a very ticklish problem. 17: On the deification of the nature of the 
flesh of the Lord and of His will. (As is the case throughout the discussion here 
starts from the coniradictio in adjecto and conceals it under distinctions : the flesh 
has become divine, but in the process has undergone neither a yLira^oKvi, nor 
TfOTni nor af,/,oia(TiQ nor a-vyx"'^'? ; i' has been deified kxtx Ttjv xx6' vTotrrecriv 
oixovo/iixili/ 'haia-iv or xeerci t>)V Iw ;K^Ai)Aa/$ rm cfiva-eav vifix^fW^- The old 
image of the glowing iron). 18 : Once more regarding the wills, the uure^ova-iUy 
the double-understanding, the double-gnosis, the double-wisdom of Christ. 1 9 : Oa 
the Ivifysia isoailpixvi. 20 : Of the natural and blameless feelings (Christ possessed 
them, but the number of them given is very limited). 21 : Of the ignorance and 
servitude of Christ (because of the hypostatic union neither ignorance nor servitude 
can be attributed to Christ relatively to God). 22 : On the TrpoxoTij in Christ (as 
a matter of fact the idea of TrpoxoTyj is plainly rejected : the " increase in wisdom" 
is explained : Six tjJ^ xv^^a-saj^ TiJe viMxlu^ rijv hvvTrapxovff-ixv al/rSi ^ocptav st^ 
(pavspua-iv 'iyuv. This is genuine docetic Monophysitism ; to this it is added that 
" he makes man's advance in wisdom and grace his own advance." John is 
here in the most patent perplexity). 23: Of fear (the fear which Christ had and 
which he did not have. He had natural fear "voluntarily"). 24: Of the Lord's 
praying (He prayed, not because there was any need for Him to do it, but because 
He occupied our place, represented what was ours in Himself, and was a pattern. 
Thus the prayer in Matt. XXVI. 39 was meant merely to convey a lesson; Christ 
wished at the same time to shew by it that He had two natures and two natural 
but not mutually opposed wills — this is just the explanation formerly given by 
Clemens Alex, when he stated that Christ, whom he himself conceived of in a docetic 
fashion, voluntarily did what was human, in order to refute the Docetae. Christ 
spoke the words in Matt. XXVII. 46 purely as our representative). 25 : On the 
oixciua-ii (this chapter too begins, like most of them, with the distinction, that there 
are two forms of assumption, the ipua-ixi^ and vpotruvtxvi or o-xetixi^. Christ 
assumed our nature (pvrixSc,, but also a-x^Tixui, i.e., took our place by way of' 
sympathy or compassion, took part in our forlorn condition and our cm-se and 
"in our place uttered words which do not suit His own case"). 26: Of the suf- 
ferings of the body of the Lord and of the absence of feeling in His godhead. 
27 : That the divinity of the Word was not separated from the soul and the body 
even in death, and continued to be an hypostasis. 28: Of the corruption and decay 
(as against Julian and Gajan; but here again a distinction is drawn between two 
kinds of (phpx). 29 : Of the descent into Hades. The contents even of the Fourth 
Book are still Christological, but this may be due to an oversight. One may 
admire the energy and formal dexterity of Johannes, but still what we have is 
merely one and the same method of distinction, which, once discovered, can be 
easily and mechanically employed, as the application of a new chemical method 
to an indefinite number of substances. Even this brief synopsis will, however, have 
brought out one thing, if it was still necessary that this should be done — namely, 
that in Greek Dogmatics in their religious aspect Apollinaris had triumphed. The 
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moderate docetism which the latter expressed in a plain, bold and frank way forms the 
basis of the orthodox idea of Christ, though it is indeed concealed under all sorts 
of formulae. As regards these, orthodoxy approaches much nearer to the Antiochians 
than to Apollinaris ; but as regards the matter of the doctrine, all that was preserved 
of the Antiochian doctrine was the statement that Christ had a real and perfect 
human nature. This statement came to have a great importance for the future, 
not of the East, but of the West; but, if I am not mistaken, it helped to preserve 
the Byzantine Church too from getting into that condition of desolation into which 
the Monophysite Churches got, though it is true that in the case of the latter other 
causes were at work. 



C. THE ENJOYMENT OF REDEMPTION IN 
THE PRESENT. 

CHAPTER IV. 

THE MYSTERIES AND KINDRED SUBJECTS. 

There is an old story of a man who was in a condition of 
ignorance, dirt, and wretchedness and who was one day told 
by God that he might wish for anything he liked and that his 
wish would be granted. And he began to wish for more and 
more and to get higher and higher, and he got all he wanted. 
At last he got presumptuous and wished he might become like 
God Himself, when at once he was back again in his dirt and 
wretchedness. The history of religion is such a story; but it 
is in the history of the religion of the Greeks and the Easterns 
that it came true in the strictest sense. They first wished to 
have material goods by means of religion, then political, aesthetic, 
moral, and intellectual goods, and they got everything. They 
became Christians and desired perfect knowledge and a supra- 
moral life. Finally they wished even in this world to be as 
God in knowledge, bliss, and life, and then they fell down, not 
all at once, but with a fall that could not be stopped, to the 
lowest stage in ignorance, dirt, and barbarity. Any one who 
at the present day studies the condition of Greek religion 
amongst the orthodox and the Monophysites, and not merely 
the religion of the untrained masses, but also the ritual of wor- 
ship and the magical ceremonies practised by the ordinary priests 
and monks and their ideas of things, will with regard to many 
points get the impression that religion could hardly fall lower. ' 

' That an honest and genuine faith can live and does live vifithin these husks 
is not to be denied. 
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It has really become " superstitio ", a chaos of mixed and entirely 
diverse but at the same time rigidly fixed maxims and formulae, 
an unintelligible and long-winded ritual of a patchwork kind, 
which is held in high esteem, because it binds the nation or 
the tribe together or unites it to the past, but which is still a 
really living ritual only in its most inferior parts. ' If we were 
to imagine that we knew nothing, absolutely nothing, of Christi- 
anity in its original form and of its history in the first six 
centuries, and had to determine the genesis, the earlier stages, 
and the value of the original religion from a consideration of 
the present condition, say, of the Jacobite or of the Ethiopian 
Church, how utterly impossible this would be. ^ What we have 
here is a forbidding and well-nigh dead figure of which only 
some members and these not the principal members are still 
living, whose nobler parts are so crusted over that so far as 
their essence is concerned they defy any historical explanation. ' 
Islam which swept violently over Christianity in this form was 
a real deliverer; for spite of its defects and barrenness it was 
a more spiritual power than the Christian religion which in the 
East had well-nigh become a religion of the amulet, the fetish, 
and conjurers, above which floats the dogmatic spectre, Jesus 
Christ. ' 

1 Even in these, as experience teaches us, religion may still continue to live 
for some. Thus the symbol and cult of the Cross in the Greek Church keeps 
alive a feeling of the holiness of the suffering of the righteous one and a reverence 
for greatness in humility. 

" This impossibility may serve as a warning to us in regard to the interpreta- 
tion of other religions, of their mythologies and ritual formularies. We know- 
most religions only in the form of "superstitio", i.e., in the form in which they 
have come down to us they are for the most part already in an entirely degenerate 
state, or have become petrified. Who therefore would make bold to set about 
explaining these forms in the absence of all knowledge of the previous stages ? It 
is. an audacious undertaking. 

3 This judgment must stand although much that is ancient, genuine, and 
edifying is contained in the prayers and hymns of the liturgies of all the peoples 
belonging to the Greek Church. But it has become a formula and as a rule' is 
not understood by the people. In this respect the orthodox churches are in a more 
favourable position, and much is now being done in order to make the liturgy 
more intelligible. 

■" See Fallmerayer, Fragmente aus dem Orient, 1877, further the descriptions of 
the Easter festivals kept by the different ecclesiastical parties in Jerusalem and 
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Many factors contributed to this final result, and above all, 
the stern march of political history and the economic distress. 
Closely connected with this was the abolition of the old distinc- 
tions between aristocrats, freemen, and slaves, and following upon 
this the penetration into the higher ranks of the religious and 
intellectual barbarism which had never been overcome in the 
lower ranks. Christianity itself contributed in the most effective 
fashion towards the decomposition of society ; but having done 
tjiis, it was not able to elevate the masses and to build up a 
Christian Society in the most moderate sense of the word, on 
the contrary it made one concession after another to the require- 
ments and wishes of the masses. The fact, however, that it 
thus soon became weak and allowed the "Christian religion of 
the second order" which originally had been merely tolerated, 
to exercise an ever increasing influence on the official religion, 
is to be explained from the attitude which the latter itself had 
more and more come to take up. 

The general idea of redemption which prevailed in the Greek 
Church had an eschatological character; redemption is deliver- 
ance from perishableness and death. But in Vol. III., pp. 163 — 190, 
attention was drawn to the fact that at all periods of its history 
the Greek Church was aware of possessing a means of salvation 
which already exists in the present and had its origin in the 
same source from which future redemption flows — namely, the 
incarnate person of Jesus Christ. The conception of this present 
means of salvation was originally of a spiritual kind ; the know- 
ledge of God and of the world, the perfect knowledge of the 
conditions attached to the future enjoyment of salvation, and 
the power of doing good works, in short "teaching of dogmas 
and good works" [lixdviiAfx, rcov 'Soyf/^iXTcov y.ix,) Trpx^sig xyaJxi) 
(Cyril of Jerus.^, and in addition power over the demons (Atha- 
nasius). True, however, to the general mode of conceiving 
things and also to the heathen philosophies of reHgion of that 
period, this knowledge in reference to divine things soon came 

their image worsliip. By the Mgliammedans too the Christian priest is frequently 
regarded as a conjurer and when they happen to be living in the same place with 
Christians, and are in dire distress, they visit the holy places and have recourse 
to the miracle-working reliques and images. 
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to be regarded not as in its nature a clear knowledge, or as 
having an historical origin, or as in its working something to 
be spiritually apprehended, but on the contrary as a sophia or 
■wisdom, which being only half comprehensible and mysterious, 
originates directly with God and is communicated by sacred 
initiation. ' The uncertainty which in consequence seemed to 
attach to the content of this knowledge was more than counter- 
balanced by the consciousness that the knowledge so acquired 
and communicated, establishes a fellowship amongst those 
possessed of it and leads to real union with God and is thus 
not merely individual reflection. 

This magical-mystical element which attaches to knowledge 
as the present possession of salvation, is certainly also to be 
•considered as a clumsy expression of the view that the sum- 
mum bonuin is higher than all reason. ^ But the truth which 
the Eastern Christians wished to grasp and to retain, was not 
securely established by mystical rationalism. The combination, 
however, of the natural theology which had never been given 
up with mysticism, ^ with the magical and sacramental, entailed 
above all this serious loss that less and less attention was, 
given to the positive moral element, while the downfall of pure 
science made it possible for the theologians to take up with all 
sorts of superstition. It was not that the superstitio of th§ 
masses was simply forced upon them ; in their own theology 
they endeavoured in ever increasing measure to reach a trans- 
cendental knowledge which could be enjoyed, as it were, in a 
sensuous way. Like their blood-relations the Neo-Platonists, they 
were originally over-excited, and their minds became dulled, 
and thus they required a stronger and stronger stimulant. The 
most refined longing for the enjoyment of faith and knowledge 
was finally changed into barbarity. They wished to fill them- 
selves with the holy and the divine as one fills oneself with 

' The beginnings of this transformation are, it is true, to be found far back 
in the past. We can already trace them in Justin, and perhaps in fact even in 
the Apostolic Age missionaries like ApoUos regarded religion in this way. 

2 See Vol. I., p. in, Vol. II., p. 349, i^^ 2. 

3 See Vol. III., p. 253, and p. 272 f. Mysticism as a rule is rationalism worked 
out in a fantastic way, and rationalism is a faded mysticism. 
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some particular kind of food. In accordance with this the 
dogma, the fnx^tia-ti;, was embodied in material forms and 
changed into a means of enjoyment — the end of this was the 
magic of mysteries, which swallows up everything, the sacred 
images, the sacred ritual. Christianity is no longer jSii^j^o-;? and 
Trpct^ei? xyccSa,!, it is ^^^jjo-j? and i/.uTTix.'yuyii)!,, or rather for the 
great majority it was to be only fiua-rxyuyla. The image-con- 
troversy shews us where the supreme interests of the Church 
are to be looked for. 

The development of what belongs to the sphere of mysteries 
and of cultus from the time of Origen to the ninth century, 
does not form part of the History of Dogma. Together with 
the conceptions of baptism, the Lord's Supper, sacraments, and 
images it constitutes a history by itself, a history which has 
never yet been written, ' and which runs parallel with the 
History of Dogma. In the Greek Church there was no "dogma" 
of the Lord's Supper any more than there was a " dogma " of 
grace. And quite as little was there up to the time of the 
image-controversy a "dogma" of the saints, angels, and im- 
ages ; it was the 6sorox,oi; only that was found in the Catechism. 
But ritual was practised here with all the more certainty. There 
was a holy ritual ; it was already firmly established in the days 
of Athanasius when the State united with the Church, and it 
was closely followed by a mystagogic theology. This mysta- 
gogic theology starting from a fixed point moved with the 
greatest freedom in the direction of a definitely recognised goal.. 

The fixed starting-point it had in common with dogma. It 
was the idea that Christianity is the religion which has made 
the Divine comprehensible and offers it to us to be possessed 
and enjoyed. The definitely recognised goal was the establish- 
ment of a system of divine economy of a strictly complete kind 
as regards time and place, the factors of which it was com- 
posed and the means it employed, and which, while existing in 
the midst of what is earthly, allows the initiated by the help 

1 The best treatment of the subject is in von Zezschwitz, System der KirchL 
Katechetik, Vol. I.; see also his article "Liturgie" in Herzog's R.-Encyclil., 2nd 
ed., and cf. the investigations of the disciplina arcana by Rothe, Th. Hamack 
and Bonwetsch. 
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of sensuous media to enjoy the divine life. Those who above 
all developed this system did so with a certain reservation— it 
was not absolutely necessary. He who has speculation and 
ascetic discipline has in these as a personal possession, means 
which render it unnecessary for him to go in quest of sensuous 
signs and initiation in common. This was the view of Clemens 
and Origen, and after them the same opinion was expressed by 
the most important mystagogues of the earlier period, that is, 
by all those who created mystagogy ; for no one creates anything 
without having the consciousness of being above his creation. 
But the Epigoni receive everything which has come to be what 
it is under the form of authority, and accordingly it becomes 
more and more impossible for them to distinguish between end 
and means, actual things and their substitutes, between what 
occupies a ruling place and what is subordinate. The spiritu- 
alism which, partly in self-protection and partly following its 
craving for fantastic creations and sensuous pictures, creates 
for itself in the earthly sphere a new world which it fills 
with its own ideas, is at the last menaced and crushed 
by its own creations. But then the spirit which has been 
artificially enclosed in it vanishes too, and there is nothing 
but a dead, inert remainder. On it accordingly that veneration 
is ever more and more bestowed which formerly was supposed 
to belong to the spirit which had been confined within the 
matter. Herewith polytheism in the full sense of the word is 
once more established, it matters not what form dogmatics may 
take. Religion has lost touch with spiritual truth. When for it 
a definite space is sacred — in the strictest sense of the word, — 
and in the same way a definite place, definite vehicles, bread, 
wine, images, crosses, amulets, clothes, when it connects the 
presence of the Holy with definite persons, vessels, ceremonies, 
in short with the exact carrying out of a carefully prescribed 
ritual, then though this ritual may have the form it always had 
and may even include in it the most sublime and exalted 
thoughts, it is played out as spiritual religion and. has fallen 
back to a low level. But this was the final fate of the religion 
of the Greeks, which adorns itself with the name "Christian". 
The private religion of thousands of its adherents, measured by 
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the Gospel or the Christianity of Justin may be genuinely 
Christian, — the religio publica has only the incontestable right to 
the Christian name, — and in possessing the Holy Scriptures it 
has what cannot be lost, the capability of reforming itself. Its 
fundamental dogma, which in the end determined its entire 
practice, namely, that the God-man Jesus Christ deified the 
human substance and in accordance with this attached a system 
of divine forces to earthly media, did not enable it to over- 
come the old polytheism of the Greeks and barbarians, but on 
the contrary rendered it incapable of resisting this. 

This is not the place to discuss the question as to the ex- 
tent to which religion succumbed to it and the consequences 
of this, nor as to the influence exercised by the Neo-Platonic 
ecclesiastical science and by the ancient reUgions and mysteries 
respectively. All we can aim at doing is to establish the fact 
that the (^udTix.'yui'yiix, which the (/.Mvi(Tiq had in view, gradually 
brought about the decay of the latter. It is only now that we 
are able perfectly to understand why such a determined resist- 
ance was made in the Greek Church to all fresh attempts to 
give dogma a fixed form, a resistance which could be overcome 
only by the most strenuous efforts. It was not only the tradi-- 
tionalism native to all religions which thus offered resistance, but 
the interests bound up with the ritualistic treatment of dogma 
and to which serious injury was done by the construction of 
new formulae. If the practical significance of dogma lay not 
only in the fact that salvation was attained hereafter on the 
basis of this Faith, but also in the fact that on the basis of 
this Faith Christians were already initiated in this world, — in 
worship, — into fellowship with the Godhead and were able to 
enjoy the divine, it was necessary that the expression of this 
truth should be raised above all possibility of change. The 
liturgical formula which is constantly repeated, is what can least 
of all stand being altered. Accordingly it is only when we 
consider how dogmatic controversies have necessarily always 
been controversies about words which demanded admission 
into the liturgy, as was the case with the foreign Nicene catch- 
words, the deoTOKog, the theopaschitian formula etc., and finally the 
"filioque", that we can understand the suspicion which they 
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necessarily roused. We can still see in fact from the state of 
things in our own churches at the present time how such a 
liturgy or such a book of praise which in no way corresponds 
to the creed, causes no difficulty, while even the best inno- 
vation has a most disturbing effect. The value of the ritual of 
worship lies always in its antiquity, not in its dogmatic correct- 
ness. Thus the (/.ua-Tmycoyiix, which rested on the fundamental 
thoughts of the fy.Mvi<rig, and which in fact issued from it, was 
the stoutest opponent of a doctrina publica which was advanc- 
ing to greater precision of statement. In the end it actually 
reduced it to silence. In the controversy of Photius with Rome 
in reference to the Holy Spirit the charge brought against the 
West of having altered the wording of the Creed was urged 
quite as strongly as the charge of having tampered with the 
•doctrine. One may in fact say that the Greeks regarded the 
former as worse than the latter. This is the most telling proof 
of the fact that the daughter became more powerful than the 
mother, that the (Jt-vfTTOiywylix, had come to occupy a place of 
•central importance. This, however, took place long before the days 
of Photius. The dogmatic controversies of the seventh century 
are in truth only a kind of echo of no importance, which merely 
gave dogma the illusory appearance of an independent Hfe. 
The nature of the controversy makes it evident to any one 
who looks at the matter more closely, that the dogma had 
already become a petrifaction and that the kindred ideas of 
antiquity and of the stability of worship already dominated 
everything. It is the age of Justinian which brings the independ- 
■ent dogmatic development to an end. At that time the liturgy 
too received what was practically its final revision. The final 
completion of dogma ensued under the guidance of scholasti- 
cism which now established itself in the Church. Mystagogic 
theology, which now first began to spread widely, followed the 
completed liturgy. In this connection we may mention Leontius 
on the one side and Maximus Confessor who belonged to the 
seventh century on the other. Dogma as treated in the scholas- 
tic and ritualistic fashion is no longer fiMw'? at all, in the 
strict sense of the word. It is, like the Eucharist or the 
•"authentic" image, a divine marvel, a paradoxical, sacred 
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datum, ' which scholasticism labours to elevate to being i^xdnim;, 
and which mysteriosophy exhibits in worship as something to 
be enjoyed. 

We might content ourselves with these hints regarding the 
fate of dogma. It will, however, be proper to select two sub- 
jects from the rich and complicated material of the history of 
worship and the mysteries and by means of them to give a 
somewhat more precise outline of the course of development. 
These are the ideas of the Lord's Supper in connection with 
which we have to pay attention to the mysteries in general, 
and the worship of angels, saints, the Virgin Mary, martyrs, 
relics, and images. As regards the latter, the action ensued 
in the eighth and ninth centuries which brings to an end the 
history of dogma or the history of rehgion in the Eastern 
Church generally. From this date onwards it has had merely 
an outward history, a history of theology, of mysticism, and 
ritualism. 

§ I- 

i. 

At the beginning of the Fourth Century the Church already 
possessed a large series of "mysteries" whose number and 
limits were, however, not in any way certainly defined. ' They 
are rsKsrxi, mystic rites, which are based on kiytx tov @iou, 
words of God; amongst these Baptism, together with the prac- 
tice of anointing which was closely connected with it, and 
the Lord's Supper, ' were the most highly esteemed ; while 

1 The description of the doctrine, r'.e., the Jic/es qua creditur^ as liua-Tijpiov 
(sacrament), dated back to ancient times, hence too the practice of. keeping the 
Creed secret. 

- See Kattenbusch, op. cit. L, p. 393 ff. " The mysteries represent by, their 
form the dogma"... "It is in this connection too that the comparison of the 
details in the Liturgy with the life of Jesus as known to us from the Gospel and 
for which Sophronius of Jerusalem had already prepared the way, first appears in 
the' true light. The arrangement of the Liturgy represents the history of the 
Incarnation. In this way the whole form of the Liturgy came to share in the 
value attached to the dogma. Only he who acknowledges the orthodox Liturgy is 
a Chalcedonian." 

' There are many passages which prove how closely Baptism and the Lord's 
Supper were linked together, and regarded as the chief mysteries. What Augustine 
de pecc. mer. et remiss, remarks (24, 34) can hardly be held to apply only to the 
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from them a part of the other mysteries had also been 
developed. Symbolic acts, originally intended to accompany 
these mysteries, got detached and became independent. It 
was in this way that Confirmation originated' which is already 
reckoned by "Cyprian as a special " Sacramentum ", which 
Augustine designates" a " Sacranientum Chrismatis", and 
which is called by the Areopagite a "mystery of the mys- 
tic oil" [(/.vuTvipiov TsXsTiji; fA,upou). Augustine too knows of a 
•" Sacramentum Salis " as well as many others, ^ and the Areo- 
pagite makes special mention of six mysteries : of enlightenment 
(<po>Ticrf/.c6T0i;), of coming together or communion {truvx^sag s'k" 
cvv xoivmlag), of the mystic oil (rsXeryjg iz-upou), of priestly conse- 
crations (Upoirr/.uv rsXsiua-euv), of monastic consecration {[/^ov(x,x"^^<! 
TsXeiu(rsai;), and the mysteries in reference to the holy dead 
{/iva-Tiipiix ax) Tuv Upwi; Key,oiiJ.yii^hcov). * This enumeration is not, 
however, in any way typical, and its author can hardly have 
intended it to be taken as absolutely complete. "Mysterium" 
is every symbol, any material thing, in connection with which 
anything sacred is to be thought of, every action done in the 
Church, every priestly performance. '^ These mysteries corre- 
spond, to the heavenly mysteries which have their source in the 

Punic Christians. "Optime Punici Christiani baptismum ipsum nihil aliud quam 
^ salutem ' et sacramentum corporis Christi nihil aliud quam ' vitam ' vocant, unde 
nisi ex antiqua, ut existimo, et apostolica traditione" etc. It was chiefly through 
the Lord's Supper that the element' of my.steries found an entrance into the religion 
of spirit and truth. Tliis way of treating the elements used- in it, which are never- 
theless expressly described as symbols, supplied the point of departure for the 
development of the greatest importance. 

'■ Cypr. -ep. 72. I. We find it first amongst the Gnostics alongside of Baptism 
and the Lord's Supper; see Excerpta ex Theodoto, the Coptic-gnostic writings and 
the j-itual of the Marcianites. Cf. on this sacrament Schwane, Dogmengesch. II., 
p. 968 ff. 

- C. litt. Petiliani II., c. 104, 239. 

^ De pecc. merit. II-., 42. 

* See de eccles. hierarch. 2 — 7. To the author the most of these mysteries are 
not separate mysteries, but represent a whole series of different mysteries. The last 
mentioned has nothing to do with extreme unction, but designates certain practices 
in connection with the treatment of the corpse. 

* The "aliud videtur, aliud intellegitur " (Augustine) is the best definition of 
the sacrament or mystery. 
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Trinity and in the Incarnation. ' As every fact of revelation 
is a mysteriutn in so far as the divine has through it entered 
into the sphere of the material, so conversely every material 
medium, and thus too the word or the action, is a mysterium 
as soon as the material is a symbol or vehicle of the divine. 
But even in the earliest times no strict distinction was made 
between symbol and vehicle. The development consists ih this 
that the symbol more and more retreated behind the vehicle, 
that new heathen symbols and ritual actions were adopted in 
increasing numbers and that finally the vehicle was no longer 
conceived of as a covering for or outward embodiment of a 
truth, but as a deified element, as something essentially divine. - 
It is obvious that this way of regarding the "mysteries", 
amongst which the sign of the cross, relics, exorcism, marriage, etc., 
were reckoned, made it impossible to think of them as having 
a marked and lofty dogmatic efficacy. The rigid dogmatic even for- 
bade such an assumption. As Greek theology regards the Church, 
as an institute for salvation only when it is thinking of heathen 
and lapsed members or members who are minors, because the 
doctrine of freedom and redemption does not allow of the 
thought of a saving institute or of a community of believers 
chosen by God, in the same way and for the same reasons it 
knows nothing of a means of grace for those who are already 
beHevers, so far as by this is meant the sin-destroying, recon- 
ciliatory activity of God attached to a material sign and always , 
strictly limited in its range, and which has for its object the 
re-establishment of justice and charity or of the filial relation. 
The ancient Church knew nothing of such means of grace. 
Accordingly since it desired to have mysteries, believed it 
possessed them in actions which had been handed down, and 
was strongly influenced by the dying heathen cultus, it had 

' The orthodox Greek Church came to reckon the sacraments as seven owing 
to the influence of the West, i.e.^ gradually from the year 1274 onwards. Still 
the number seven never came to have the importance attached to it in the West. . 

2 In Athanasius we already meet with both modes of expression: (l) "The 
Logos became flesh, in order that he might offer his body for all, and we by 
participating in his spirit may be made divine" (de decret. synod. Nic. 14); (2) "We 
are made divine inasmuch as we do not participate in the body of a man, but 
receive the body of the Logos Himself" (ad. Maxim, phil. 2).- 
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to content itself with the inexpressibleness of the effect of the 
mysteries. This conception forms the basis even where, follow- 
ing the directions of the New Testament, ' regeneration, the 
forgiveness of sins, the bestowal of the spirit, etc., are deduced 
in rhetorical language from separate sacraments. The assump- 
tion that the sacramental actions had certain inexpressible 
effects — the doctrine of freedom prevented the magical-mystical 
effects which were specially included under this head from 
being embodied in a dogmatic theory — logically led, however, 
to these being performed in such a way that the imagination 
was excited and the heavenly was seen heard, smelt, and felt, 
as for example in incense and the relics and bones of martyrs. 
The enjoyment of salvation on the part of him who participated 
in these rites, was supposed to consist in the elevating im- 
pression made on the imagination and the sensuous feelings. 
He was supposed to feel himself lifted up by means of it into 
the higher world, and in this feeling to taste the glory of the 
super-sensuous, and for this reason to carry away the conviction 
that in a mysterious fashion soul and body had been prepared 
for the future reception of the immortal life. Such being the 
theory it was an easy step from this to combine all the mys- 
teries into one great mystery in worship, and this was what 
actually took place. With this as the starting-point the "Church" 
too accordingly became a holy reality, the institution for wor- 
ship, the holy mechanism, which supplies the believer with 
heavenly impressions and raises him to heaven. The idea of 
the Church which had the most vitality in the East was that 
of something which, regarded as active, was "the lawful steward 
of the mysteries (" yvi^a-ioi; tuv f^ua-ri^piuv oizovofioi; ") and con- 
ceived of as passive, was the image of the "heavenly hierarchy." 
In strict logical fashion it developed from beginnings which 
already foreshadow the end. Although the beginnings are 
characteristically different, we find them in Antioch as well as 
in Alexandria and thus in both the centres of the East. In 
the case of the former of these cities the beginnings are to be 

1 Here already at this early stage the difficult question emerges which even at 
the present day troubles many amongst ourselves, as to vifhether the ceremonies of 
the Old Testament, circumcision for instance, were sacraments. 
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looked for in Ignatius, the author of the Six Books of the 
Apostolic Constitutions, the editor of the Eight Books, and in 
Chrysostom, and together with them in Methodius. In the case 
of the latter the starting-point was supplied by Clemens, Origen, 
(Gregory of Nyssa) and Macarius. In the former everything 
from the first was intimately associated with the bishop and 
with worship, in the latter with the true Gnostic originally, 
then next with the monk. In the former the bishop is the 
hierurge and the representative of God, the presbyters represent 
the apostles, and the deacons Jesus Christ. This is the earthly 
hierarchy, the copy of the heavenly. Already with Ignatius 
the cultus dominates the entire Christian life ; the holy meal is 
the heavenly meal, the Supper is the "medicine of immor- 
tality" — (pixpiiXKOv dSiZv^trioii;. By means of the one Church- 
worship we mount up to God ; woe to him who takes no part 
in it. All this is put in a stronger form in the Apostolical 
Constitutions, and is developed in a worthy and sensible fashion 
in the work of Chrysostom Trsp) Upcoa-uvyig. But in all this the 
attitude of the laity is a passive one; they make no effort, 
they allow themselves to be filled.' The influential Methodius 
viewed the matter from a different standpoint. Although he is 
the opponent of the Alexandrians, he does not deny the in- 
fluence which he had received from them. His realism and tradi- 
tionalism are, however, of a speculative kind. They constitute 
the substructure of the subjectivity of the monkish mysticism. 
Christ must be born "rationally" (voyirag) in the believer; every 
Christian must by participating in Christ become a Christ. 
Methodius knew how to unite the ideas of a powerful rehgious 
individualism with the Mysticism which attaches itself to objec- 
tive traditions. While protecting these latter against the in- 
roads of a heterodox idealism, he nevertheless intended tnat 

' I here leave out of account the Syrian mysticism of the fifth and sixth centuries 
of which we first really got some idea from the admirable work of Frothingham, 
Stephen bar Sudaili, 1886. The philosophico-logical element is not entirely absent 
from the views of these Syro-Monophysite mystics who had relations with Egypt 
too, but still it always was kept in the background. We have in their case 
Pantheism of a strongly marked character represented by the consubstantiality of 
God and the universe, and in accordance with this they had a fondness for the 
"Orlgenistic " ideas of the history of the universe and of the restoration of all things. 
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they should merely constitute the premises of an individual reli- 
gious life which goes on between the soul and the Logos alone. 
TJiis was the fundamental thought of the great theologians 
of Alexandria. But they rarely connected the substructure of 
their theosophy with earthly worship, and still more rarely 
with earthly priests. Nevertheless their substructure was of a 
much richer kind than that of the Antiochians. There is pro- 
bably no single idea connected with religion or worship, no 
religious form, which they did not turn to account. Sacrifice, 
blood, reconciliation, expiation, purification, perfection, the 
means of salvation, the mediators of salvation, — all these, which 
were connected with some symbol or other, played a role in 
their system. It was the hierarchical element alone which was 
kept very much in the background, nor was much prominence 
indeed given to the idea of the ritual unity of the Church 
which was a leading one with the Antiochians. Everything is 
directed towards the perfection of the individual, the Christian 
Gnostic, and everything is arranged in stages, a feature which 
is wanting in the system of the Antiochians. The Christian 
does not merely allow himself to be filled with the Holy; on 
the contrary he is himself here always engaged in independent 
effort inasmuch as he advances from secret to secret. At 
every stage some remain behind ; each stage down to the last 
presents a real thing and the covering of a thing. Blessed is 
hfe who knows the thing or actual fact, still more blessed he 
who presses on to the next stage, but he too is saved who 
grasps the thing in its covering only. But with the stages of 
the mysteries the stages of the knowledge of the world further 
correspond. He who makes the mysteries his own, thinks at 
the same time on the progressively ordered world. He advances 
from the external world upwards to himself, to his soul, his 
spirit, to the laws of the world and the world-spirits, to the 
one undivided Logos who rules the universe, to the incarnate 
Logos, to the highest Reason, which lies behind the Logos, to 
what is above all reason — to God. The Cosmos, the history 
of redemption, the Bible are the great graduated, ordered mys- 
teries which have to be traversed: all divine things and all 
human things — Ttocvra. Sdix zx) %{kvTot, dv^pdnrivx. When we have 
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once reached the end aimed at, all helps may be dispensed 
with. There is a standpoint viewed from which every symbol, 
every sacrament, every thing that is holy, which appears in a 
material covering, becomes profane, for the soul lives in the 
Holiest of all. "Images and symbols which set forth other 
things were of value so long as the truth was not present, but 
when the truth is present, it is necessary to do the things of 
the truth and not of the image or representation of it," (ixi 
shdvei; y.oii tx (ruf/,(3o^x Trxptaa-TXTinoi ovtx srspav Trpayi/MTcav kxau? 
syivovTO, fisXP' f''^ TTXpijv vj xKviieiX' ■xxpovu^i; Sf Ty^g x^yihixi; tx- 
Tiji; xXvi&sixi; tsl ttoieIv, ou rx shovoi;). This holds good of the 
aspiring theologian ; it holds good also in the main of the hum- 
blest, barbarous monk. But Christianity would not be the uni- 
versal religion if it did not present salvation in the symbolic 
form at all stages. This thought separates the ecclesiastical 
theosophs of Alexandria from their Neo-Platonic and Gnostic 
brethren. In it the universalism of Christianity finds expression, 
but the concession is too great. It sanctions a Christianity 
which is bound up with signs and formulae, the Christianity of 
the " s'laovsg ". The most sublime spiritualism, as happened in 
expiring antiquity, made terms with the grossest forms of the 
religion of the masses, — or rather, here is expiring antiquity. 
That it could do this is a proof that a naturalistic or polytheis- 
tic element was inherent in itself. Because it did it, it was 
itself stifled by the power which it tolerated. The issue reveals 
the initial capital blunder. 

The mystical cultus of Antioch which culminates in the priest 
and divine service, and the philosophical mysticism of Alexan- 
dria which has ultimately in view the individual, the gnostic 
and the monk, already converge in Methodius and the Cappa- 
docians ; ' they next converge in the works of the pseudo-Dio- 
nysius the Areopagite. " It was owing to Maximus Confessor 

1 Gregory of Nazianzus (in laud. Heron, c. 2) thus speaks from the altar to Hero 
"Approach hither, near to the Holy places, the mystic table and me, ra Siic rovrav 
liv^rayctiyovvTi t^v ^sua-tv, oJc; rs Trpoa-ayst ?^6yo^ xai jSio^ aati vj hk rov 7roc6e7v KxSap^t^."' 

^ The article by Mbller in Herzog's R.-Encyklop. III., p. 6i6 ff. enables us to 
understand how the Dionysius question stood in the year 1878 (the best analysis 
is by Steitz, in the Jahrbb. fiir deutsche Theol., 1866, p. 197 ff ; there are valuable 
if not quite convincing discussions by Hipler, 1861 and in the Kirchenlex. 2 III., 
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that in this combination they became the power which domi- 
nates the Church. 

Everything was grouped round the Lord's Supper, ' and as 

p. 1789 ff., cf. the work of Eugelhardt, Die angebl. Schriften des A. Dionysius, 
Sulzbach, 1823). Within recent years, however, several new publications based on 
the sources, and discussions, have appeared, which shew that nothing has really 
yet been certainly established; see Pilra, Analecta Sacra III., on this Loofs in the 
ThLZ., 1884, Col. 554 f.; Frothingham, Stephen bar Sudaili, the Syrian Mystic 
and the Book of Hierotheos, 1886; in addition Baethgen in the ThLZ, 1887, 
No. 10; Skworzow, Patrologische Untersuchungen, 1875; Kanakis, Dion. d. Areo- 
pagite, 1881; Draseke (Ges. Patrist. Abhandl., 1889, p, 25 ff.; Dionysios v. Rhino- 
kolura, in addition Gelzer in the Wochenschrift f. Klass. Philol., 1892, separate 
impression); Jahn, Dionysiaca, 1889; Foss, Ueber den Abt Hilduin von St. Denis 
und Dionysius Areop. in the Jahresbericht des Luisenstadt. R.-Gymnasiums z. Berlin, 
1886. The most ancient testimony to the existence of these works is to be found 
in the Church History attributed to Zacharias of Mitylene (Land, Anecd. Syr. III., 
p. 228). Severus quoted them at a Council at Tyre which cannot have been held 
later than the year 513. Still older would be Cyril's testimony in the work against 
Diodorus and Theodore, which even if it ought not to be attributed to Cyril, be- 
longs to the fifth century. "Although the manuscript reading in Liberatus Brev. 10 
is corrupt still it ought probably to be emended thus : Dionysii Areopagitse, (Dio- 
nysii) Corinthiorum episcopi" (Gelzer). Hipler, Pitra, Draseke, Moller, Kanakis 
(who wishes to fix the date of the writings definitely for about 120) have pronounced 
against the old assumption of a (pious) fraud, and have referred the writings to 
the second half of the fourth century. They have besides sought to shew that we 
ought probably to make a distinction between the several works which now bear 
the name of Dionysius, and that the oldest of the writings bearing this name are 
in all probability not forgeries, though forgers and interpolators did seize upon 
them in the fifth or sixth century, and that therefore, as is so frequently the case, it 
was not the author, but tradition which first committed the forgery. But if Frothing- 
ham is right, the writings ought to be put later, and Gelzer as against Draseke 
has advanced some very strong arguments in favour of the idea of an original 
fia fraus — after the analogy of the Neo-Platonic interpolations — that is in support 
of the hypothesis "that the author of these writings purposely intended from the 
first to secure a loftier authority from them than they would otherwise have had 
by means of the prestige attaching to works contemporary with the Apostles." " The 
author of the Dionysian writings was merely following the usages of the schools, in 
transferring his works to the apostolic age." The question of date is consequently 
not yet settled, (second half of the fourth and fifth century). The period previous 
to 400 seems to me the more probable, , but there are so many points connected 
with these writings which are still obscure that one must refrain from pronouncing 
an opinion until a new, thorough, and comprehensive investigation has been made. 

' Baptism may be left out of account; for the views held regarding it did not 
undergo any actual development within the period we treat of (see Vol. II., 140.) 
Naturally the general and changing ideas of the mysteries exercised an influence 
upon baptism, but it was rarely studied ex professo. It besides occupied an isolated 
position since it could never be brought into intimate connection with worship. 
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was the case in an earlier period, it still continued to be re- 
garded from a twofold point of view, the sacrificial and the 

What was certain was that baptism actually purifies from sins committed previous 
to it, i.e., destroys them, and consequently constitutes the beginning of the process 
which makes the mortal man imperishable. It is thus the source and beginning 
of all gifts of grace. But as was the case in regard to the other mysteries, so 
here too there were theologians who, in imitation of Origen, held the view that 
there was a mysterious purification of the soul, and regarded the water as a symbol, 
but all the same as the absolutely necessary symbol, which just for this very reason 
is not simply a " symbol " in the modem sense of the word (see the Cappadocians). 
The intellectualism of these theologians and their inability to believe in an actual 
forgiveness of sins, led them in the case of baptism to prefer the idea of a 
<pUTiiTiJ.6i — the primitive designation of the sacrament — and thus of a physical 
purification (xaflapo-i?) or else to think of the proof it gave of such a purification. 
Other theologians, however, from the days of Cyril of Alexandria downwards, in 
accordance with their ideas of the Lord's Supper with which, following John XIX. 
34, baptism was always ranged (Johannes Damascenus still gives prominence to 
these two sacraments only), assumed that there was an actual lienxa-roix^i'^B'ii; of the 
water into a divine material, which took place by means of the descent of the 
spirit which followed the invocation of God. Tertullian (de bapt.) and Cyprian had 
already taught similar doctrine in the West. Cyril of Jerusalem too (cat. III. 3, 4) 
held the view that there was a dynamic change in the water. But it is Cyril of 
Alexandria (0pp. IV., p. 147) who first says: Aia Ti)5 tov vjsv(j.aroi ivspyeiai; to 
uWiijriv ilSap xpo? hieiv r/va xcci XTroffffrav nirxa-roixeiovTai SuvaiJ.iv, uyii^si Si 
^oiTTOv rov^ sv oT^ av ysvoiTO. Still the Church did not get the length of having 
distinct and definite formulae for the Sacramental unity of water and spirit, for the 
moment, and for the means whereby this unity was produced. Although the 
statement held good that baptism was absolutely necessary to salvation, still people 
shrank more from the unworthy reception of it than from the danger of definitely 
dispensing with it. In the fourth century people kept postponing it repeatedly — 
so as not to use this general means till the hour of death. Baptism was accordingly 
regarded by many in praxi not as initiation into the Christian state, but as the 
completion of it. Some very characteristic passages in Augustine's Confessions, e.g:, 
show this (e.^., Confess. VI. 4) : it was possible in the fourth century to rank as 
a Christian, though one was not yet baptised. But the great Church-Fathers of the 
fourth century defended the practice of infant-baptism which had been already 
handed down, and this was established in Ijhe fifth century as the general usage. 
Its complete adoption runs parallel with the death of heathenism. As regards bap- 
tism by heretics, the view held in the Eastern Church at the beginning of the 
fourth century was that it was not valid. But it gradually, though hesitatingly, 
receded somewhat from this position (see the decisions of 325 and 381). A distinc- 
tion was made between those sects whose baptism was to be recognised, or was to 
be supplemented by the laying on of hands, and those whose baptism had to be 
repeated (this is still what we have in the ninty-fifth canon of the Trullan Synod 
692). The Church did not, however, arrive at any more fixed view on the matter, 
since just those fathers of the fourth century who where held in the highest esteem 
generally demanded re-baptism. Whether one ought to re-baptise the heretic or to 
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sacramental. ' The mystery with which it came to be increas- 
ingly surrounded and the commemorations which took place at its 
celebration, preserved to the Lord's Supper in wholly altered 
conditions within the world-Church which embraced the Empire, 
its lofty and at the same time familiar, congregational character. ^ 
No rigidly doctrinal development of the Lord's Supper followed 
on this. But probably the presence of changes in the concep- 
tions formed of the Lord's Supper both in its sacrificial and in 
its sacramental aspect, might be proved. These changes, how- 
ever, take place throughout within the limits which were already 
fixed in the third century. The blend of a sublime spiritualism 
and a sensuous realism was already in existence in the third 
century. Any progress which took place could consist only 
in this, that religious materialism advanced further and further 
and forced spiritualism to retire. Its advance was, however, 
furthered above all by the fact that the dogma of the Incar- 
nation was brought into connection with the Lord's Supper. 
This is the most important fact connected with this development, 
for now the Lord's Supper became, as it were, the intelligible 
exponent of the entire dogmatic system, and at the same time 
the hitherto vague ideas regarding the kind and nature of the 
body of Christ in the Lord's Supper, came to have a firmly 
fixed form. If previous to this Christians had never of set 
purpose thought of the body of the historical Christ when 
speaking of the body of Christ in the Lord's Supper, but of 
His spirit. His word, or the remembrance of His body offered 
up, or of something inexpressible, something glorified which 

anoint him or merely to lay the hand upon him, is a point that is not certainly 
decided up to the present time. The Greek Church very frequently still repeats 
baptism at the present day; see Hofling, Sacr. der Taufe, 1848; Steitz, Art. 
"Ketzertaufe" in Herzog's R.-Encykl. 2nd ed.: Kattenbusch, op. cit. I., p. 403 ff. 

1 See Vol. II., p. 136, and p. 146. 

2 It is very worthy of note that already in the fourth century the Lord's Supper 
was regarded as the e.\presaion of a particular form of Confession. Philostorgius. 
(H. E. III. 14) tells us that up to the time of Aetius the Arians in the East had 
joined with the orthodox in prayers, hymns, etc., in short in almost all ecclesiastical 
acts but not iu the "mystic sacrifice." In the commemorations from that time on- 
wards connection with the Church found public expression. Cancelling of Church 
membership was regularly expressed by erasure of the name in the commemoration 
from the diptychs. 
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passed for being His body, now the idea emerged that the 
material element which is potentially already the body of Christ 
according to Gregory of Nyssa, is by priestly consecration or 
more correctly, by the Holy Spirit who also overshadowed 
Mary, changed with the real body of Christ or else taken up 
into it. The Incarnation is not repeated in the Lord's Supper, 
but it is continued in it in a mysterious fashion, and the dogma 
is practically attested in the most living and marvellous way 
through this mystery. The priest is here, it is true, the minister 
only, not the author ; but in connection with such a transaction 
to be the servant who carries out what is done, means to be 
engaged in an inexpressibly lofty service which raises one even 
above the angels. The whole transaction, which is based on 
the Incarnation, is thus beyond a doubt itself the mystery of 
the deification [Smaig). The connection is exceptionally close; 
for if the act gets its essence and its substance from the Incar- 
nation, while the latter again has in view the deification, it is 
itself the real means of the deification. It is the same thought 
as that which had already been indicated by Ignatius when he 
described the holy food as the "medicine of immortality" 
((piip,u,XKOV ix$xvx(rwi;) ; but it is only now that this thought is 
taken out of the region of uncertain authority and has fixity 
given to it by getting a thoroughly firm foundation. But per- 
haps the point that is most worthy of note is, that in reference 
to the elements phrases were used by the Greek Fathers of a 
later period, which, as applied to the dogma of the Incai-nation, 
had to be discarded as Gnostic, doketic, Apollinarian, or Euty- 
chian and Apthartodoketic ! People speak naively — up to the 
time of Johannes Damascenus, at least — of the changing, trans- 
formation, transubstantiation of the elements into the Divine. 
No attempt is made to form definite ideas regarding the where- 
abouts of their material qualities; they are wholly and entirely, 
deified. In a word, the views held regarding the Lord's Supper 
were for a long time Apollinarian-monophysite, and not dyophy- 
site. But this makes it once more perfectly plain that what 
was regarded by the Greek Church as of real importance from 
the religious point of view, was adequately represented. only by 
the teaching of ApoUinaris and Monophysitism, and that the 
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reasons which finally led to the adoption of Dyophysitism had 
no strict connection with the dogmatic system. 

As regards the sacrificial aspect of the holy action, the most 
important development consists in the advance made in the 
transformation of the idea of sacrifice, for which the way had 
been already prepared in the third century. The offering of 
the elements, the memorial celebration of the sacrifice of Christ 
in the sacrifice of the Supper, the offering of the gifts {Trpoir- 
(pepeiv Tx ddipx) and the offering of the memorial of the body 
(wpos-cpipsiv rifv fivyifitfv tou (rd[^Diro?) was changed into an offer- 
ing of the body, (ro a-wf/,x Trpoa-cpspsiv) a propitiatory memorial 
sacrifice. " The sacrifice of His Son on the Cross was, as it 
were, put before God's eyes and recalled to memory in order 
that its effects might be communicated to the Church." Thus, 
owing to the influence of the heathen mysteries and in conse- 
quence of the development of the priestly notion, the idea 
crept in that the body and blood of Christ were constantly 
offered to God afresh in order to propitiate Him. And the 
more uncertain men became as to God's feelings, and the more 
worldly and estranged from God they felt themselves to be, 
the more readily they conceived of the Supper as a real renewal 
of the Sacrifice of Christ and of His saving death. Christians 
had formerly made it their boast that the death of Christ had 
put an end to every sort of outward sacrifice ; they had spoken 
of the "bloodless and rational and gentle sacrifice" (avxifiog 
xx) KoyiKvi KCA 'Trp 0(71^1/ VI q $va-ix) or of the " immaterial and mental 
sacrifice" {iua-ix x(rd}fy,xTog kca vospii). These modes of expression 
continued to be used in the third and fourth centuries, but the 
desire for a sensuous expiatory sacrifice, which had been present, 
though in a hidden form, at an early date, became stronger 
and stronger, and thus "flesh and blood" — namely, the flesh 
and blood of Christ — were described as sacrificial offerings. 
Thus men had once more a bloody sacrifice, though indeed 
without visible blood, and what it seemed not to have certainly 
accomplished when offered once, was to be accomplished by a 
repetition of it. And thus, as the act regarded as a sacrament 
was connected in the closest way with the Incarnation, and 
appeared as a mysterious, real representation of it, as something 
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to be enjoyed by the believer, so, regarded as a sacrifice, it was 
now finally brought into the most intimate connection with the 
death of Christ, but in such a way that in it the saving sacri- 
ficial death likewise appeared to be continued, i.e., repeated. 
Is it possible to give the sacramental act a loftier position than 
this ? Assuredly not ! And yet it was nothing but pure Paganism 
which had brought this about. Since these developments took 
place most of the Churches of Christendom in the East and 
West have been fettered and enslaved by a " doctrine of the 
Supper" and a "ritual of the Supper", which must be reckoned 
amongst the most serious hindrances which the Gospel has ex- 
perienced in the course of its history. Neither the caUing out of 
elevated feelings, nor the superabundance of intellectual force, of 
acuteness and "philosophy" which has been expended in connec- 
tion with this, can undo the mischief which has been incalcul- 
able and which is still going on. And as in the fifth and sixth 
centuries the Supper was conceived of as the resultant of the 
system of dogma as a whole (the Trinity and the Incarnation), 
and was supposed to be equivalent to it, and to give a hvely 
representation of it, so the same is still the case at the present 
day. The "doctrine" of the Supper has been treated in such 
a way as in the first place to sanction the dogma of the Incarna- 
tion, and in the second place to gather up to a point the entire 
confessional system of doctrine and the conception of the Church, 
In the whole history of religions there is probably no second 
example of such a transformation, extension, demoralisation and 
narrowing of a simple and sacred institution ! 

Sure and logical as was the course of the development of 
the ritual and doctrine of the Supper in the Greek Church, no 
dogma in the strict sense of the word was set up, because 
there was no controversy unless about points of no importance. 
But just for this very reason the doctrinal pronouncements 
scarcely ever get beyond the stage of unfathomable contradic- 
tions and insoluble oracles. Christians felt so comfortable in 
the darkness of the mystery ; they laid hold of this or the other 
extravagant form of expression without being afraid of being 
corrected or being forced to pay respect to a fixed form of 
words sanctioned by ecclesiastical usage. Anything that sounded 
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pious and edifying, profound and mysterious, could be freely 
used in connection with the mystery. And since the words 
which were used in this connection, such as spirit {Trvsvfix), 
spiritually (Trvsvf^oiTiKug), flesh {i7xp^), body {(TUfix) had a three- 
fold and a manifold meaning ' in ecclesiastical usage, since 
Scripture itself supplied various allegories in connection with 
this matter, using flesh of Christ as equal to the Church, flesh 
of Christ as equal to His words, etc., since John VI. as compared 
with the words of institution supplied endless scope for specula- 
tion and rhetoric, since the consequences and the terminology of 
the dogma of the Incarnation were on the same lines, — and in 
addition, the doctrine of the Holy Spirit and certain ideas of 
the Church, — since finally the sacramental and sacrificial elements 
were at one time kept strictly separate and at another ran into 
one another, the utterances of the Greek Fathers in reference 
to the Supper constitute as a rule the most forbidding portions 
of their works. But to give a logical solution and orderly 
reproduction of their thoughts is not at all the historian's busi- 
ness, for in attempting such a task he would constantly be in danger 
of missing the meaning of the Fathers. For this reason we here 
renounce any such attempt. It will be sufficient to note the tend- 
ency and progress of the development in the Fathers who are to 
be referred to in what follows. ^ That the increasingly complex 

1 Let any one take a proposition such as this from Athanasius: wsv{j,a ^ua- 
vaioSv ii (rifi, irTi raS xvpioVj Si6ti ix wevixxTOQ ^aovoioS <ruvs?iiiij.(p6tf, in order 
to form an idea of how one may twist and turn the words. 

2 In the essays by Steitz on the doctrine of the Supper in the Greek Church 
(Jahrbb. f. deutsche Theol. IX., pp. 409—481; X., pp. 64—152, 399—463; XI., 
pp. 193—253: XII., pp. 211 — 286; XIIL, pp. 3 — 66) we possess an investigation 
of the subject which is as comprehensive as it is thorough. The author, however, 
does not seem to me always to have hit the mark in the judgments he passes. 
He makes too many distinctions, and in particular his view as to the existence of 
a strictly distinct symbolic doctrine of the Supper is hardly tenable in the form in 
which he seeks to develop it. A purely symbolic conception of the Supper never 
existed, for it was always harmoniously united with a ritual which was based on 
a very realistic way of conceiving of it. What we now call "symbol" is some- 
thing wholly different from what was so-called by the ancient Church. On the 
other hand, after the sacramental magic in its coarsest form had found its way 
into the Church, " symbolic " statements were always tolerated because the symbol 
was really never a mere type or sign, but always embodied a mystery ; see Vol. 
II., p. 143. On the doctrine of the Supper of. further the monographs by Riickert, 
Kahnis, Ebrard. 

19 
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form taken by doctrine was of no advantage to real religion 
may be inferred from the one fact that the effects of the 
Supper were always described in an absolutely vague fashion. 
Nor did the Sscoiri?, that process to which was attached this 
high-sounding name, really mean anything, for it was impossible 
to understand it in any serious sense. The idea that free- 
dom was the basis of all that was good, was in the way of 
this. This Ssclia-ig, which is experienced in imagination, threaten- 
ed, in the case of the Greeks themselves, to change into a 
mere play of fancy; for as soon as they realised that they 
were moral beings, they thought of nothing else save of the 
exalted God, of His demand that they should renounce the 
world and do good, and of the duty which lay upon man of 
living a holy life in order to die a blessed death. For this 
very reason they were also unable to reach any complete 
confidence in the promise of the forgiveness of sins given in the 
Supper. In place of this, however, religious materialism went to 
absurd lengths, while at the same time the ascetic theosoph 
was always free respectfully to ignore the whole transaction. 



Only a few hints regarding the course taken by the develop- 
ment of the doctrine can fitly be given here : Origen supplies 
the starting-point. " In his view the eucharistic body was only 
the Word of God or of the Logos as being a substitute for 
his appearance in the flesh ; the shew-bread was for him the type 
of the Word in the old Covenant; for as this was placed, as 
it were, before the eyes of God as a propitiatory memorial 
object, so the Church also puts a bread before God which has 
a great propitiatory power — namely, the commemoration, the 
word regarding His passion and death with which Christ 
introduced and founded the Supper. But the bread of bless- 
ing was in his view the symbol only of this word, only of 
His eucharistic body, but not of His body offered up on the 
Cross, and if he does once call the latter "the typical and 
symbolic body", he did this only in the sense referred to. This 
is just what is peculiar and characteristic in his standpoint, that 
whenever he speaks of the Supper or indeed in a more general 
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sense of the eating of the flesh or of the drinking of the blood 
of Christ, he does this without any reference to the body 
which He had as man or to the blood which flowed in the 
veins of this body." ' The body and blood of Christ are know- 
ledge, life, and immortality, not, however, as a mere thought 
or as a symbol, but in inexpressible reality. In Eusebius we 
already note an advance, and in fact in the " Demonstratio " and 
in the work "de eccles. theologia" he has several new catego- 
ries. In his case already the offering of the memorial of the 
body [iJLvyt (JLVjv tov a-afiXTog TrpoffCpspeiv) passes over into the offer- 
ing of the body (to (!-uf/,x 7rpo(T<pip£iv). He has the propitiatory 
■memorial sacrifice. But from the sacramental point of view 
the consecrated elements are still for him symbols of the mystical 
body of Christ, i.e., of His word : only from the sacrificial point 
of view do they already possess the value of mysterious symbols 
of the actual body, the body which was once offered up. ^ It 
is impossible to extract a doctrine from the confused statements 
of Athanasius, nor will it do to make him a "symbolist".' 
Probably, however, Athanasius comes nearer to Origen in his 
conception of the Supper than in any other part of his doctrine. ■* 
The statement of Basil (ep. 8, c. 4) is genuinely Origenist : 
^'We eat the flesh of Christ and drink His blood in that by 
His Incarnation and His life which was manifest to the senses, 
we become partakers of the Logos and of wisdom. For he 
described His whole mystical appearance as flesh and blood 
and thereby indicated the doctrine which is based on practical, 
physical, and theological science, and by which the soul is 
nourished and is meanwhile prepared for the vision of the truly 
existent." But the Cappadocians likewise had already advocated 
a theurgy of the most palpable kind — in all the Fathers the 
spiritualistic amplifications of the doctrine occur, always with 
reference to John VI. As regards the doctrine of the Supper, 
"Realism" and Real Presence of the true body of Christ (or 
transubstantiation) are for us at the present day equivalent. In 

1 Steitz X., p. 99. 

- Demonstr. ev. L 10; de eccles. theol. IIL 12; Steitz X., p. 97 ff. 

3 So rightly Thomasius L, p. 431 ff. as against Steitz X., p. 109 ff. 

-* See ad Serap. IV., espec. c. 19 and the Festival-letters. 
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ancient times, however, there was a "realism" which had no 
reference whatever to that real presence, but which on the con- 
trary regarded a spiritual mystical something as really present. 
Hence the controversy on the part of historians of dogma and of 
ecclesiastical parties regarding the doctrine of the Supper held 
by the Fathers. They are "Symbolists" in respect of the real 
presence of the true body; indeed as regards this they are 
in a way not even symboHsts, since they had not that body in 
their minds at all. But they know of a mystical body of Christ 
which is for them absolutely real — it is spirit, life, immortality, 
and they transferred this as real to the celebration of the Supper. ' 
According to Macarius too, Christ gives Himself and the soul 
to be eaten spiritually (hom. 27, 17), but this spiritual eating 
is the enjoyment of something actual. Macarius, however, while 
he had the individual soul in view always thought of the Church ; 
for to this noteworthy Greek mystic who, moreover, knew some- 
thing of sin and grace, as to Methodius, the soul is the micro- 
cosm of the Church and the Church is the macrocosm of the 
soul. But the statements made by him and Methodius in respect 
to this point, were not further followed out. ^ The influence 
of the sacrificial conception of the consecrated elements, as being 
the antitypes of the broken body of Christ, on the sacramental 
conception, can be traced already in Eustathius and in the 
Apostolical Constitutions;" its presence is perfectly apparent 
in the mystagogic catechetics of Cyril of Jerusalem. But I 
suspect that in their catechetical instruction Basil and Gregory 
did not express themselves differently from him. Besides the 
many other passages having reference to the subject, Catech. 

1 On Basil Steitz X., p. 127 ff., on Gregor Naz. the same, p. 133 ff. From 
Basil's ninety-third letter in particular we see that for him spiritualism was in 
no sense opposed to the most superstitious treatment of the Supper. Quite correctly 
Ullmann, Gregor, p. 487: "It is difficult to determine what Gregory understood by 
eating and drinking the blood of Christ, and in any case no dogma which may 
be regarded as peculiarly belonging to Gregory can be deduced from it." In him 
we find the expression for the consecrated elements '^xvtitvtx to5 Tfft/ou o-Wjuaxoc 
xcii ce'/iiXTOf ", an expression which Eusebius in his day might have used and which 
Eustathius did use (Steitz X., p. 402). 

" On Macarius, see Steitz X., p. 142 ff. 

' Steitz X., pp. 402 — 410. 
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v., 7 is specially important. "And next after we have sanc- 
tified ourselves (through prayer), we pray the gracious God 
that He will send down His Holy Spirit on the elements 
presented, in order that He may make the bread into the body 
of Christ and the wine into the blood of Christ; for what the 
Holy Spirit touches is wholly sanctified and transformed [f^sTX- 
(oe(iX-/iTxi)." Here therefore we have a plain assertion of the 
[i£T»(ioXvi which is effected by the Holy Spirit in the Supper, 
and Cyril in fact appeals to the miracle of Cana. At the same 
time " Cyril is the first church- teacher who treats of baptism, 
the oil, and the Eucharist, in their logical sequence, and in 
accordance with general principles." The element which may 
be termed the symbolic, or better, the spiritual element, is 
nowhere wanting in his theology, and in fact it still quite clearly 
constitutes its basis; but we see it supplemented by that "re- 
alism " which already regards the details of the act of ritual 
as the special subject of instruction. The epiklesis or invoca- 
tion, brings with it a dynamic change in the elements in the 
Supper as in all mysteries. By partaking of the holy food one 
becomes "a bearer of Christ"; the flesh and blood of Christ 
is distributed amongst the members of the body. In Cyril's 
view the elements in their original form have after consecration 
wholly disappeared. " Since now thou art taught and convinced 
that the visible bread is not bread, although to the taste it 
appears to be such, but the body of Christ ; and that the visible 
wine is not wine, although to taste it seems to be such, but 
the blood of Christ, comfort thine heart," (Catech. V., 9). But 
still we might make a mistake if we were to attribute to the 
theologian what is said by the catechist. Extravagances of 
this sort still belonged at that time to the liturgical and cate- 
chetical element, but were not a part of theology. ' But the 
miracle of Cana and the multiplication of the bread now became 
important events for teachers, as indeed is evident from the 
sculpture of the Fourth Century, and even such a pronounced 
Origeiiist as Gregory of Nyssa for whom indeed s-y^/SoAsy was 
equivalent to xTro'Ssi^ig (a setting forth) and yvupi^iJiX (mark or 
token) and who laid down the principle " Christianity has its 
1 On Cyril, see Steitz X,, pp. 412 — 428. 
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strength in the mystic symbols " [iu roTg iiU(TTix,oIi; a-vi/,^oKoi(; 5 
XPi<m<xvia-fiog tviv hxov f%f')' ' ^^ catechist ^ro'pounded di physio- 
logical philosophically constructed theory regarding the spiritual 
nourishing power of the elements which were changed into the 
body of the Lord, which in religious barbarity far outstrips 
anything put forward by the Neo-Platonic Mysteriosophs. It 
makes it plain to us that in the fourth century Christianity was 
sought after not because it supplied a worship of God in spirit 
and in truth, but because it offered to men a spiritual sense- 
enjoyment with which neither Mithras nor any other god could 
successfully compete. Gregory wished for a spiritual and cor- 
poral "communion and mixing" [i^eTovdM xx) xvxxpxa-ii;) with 
the Redeemer. The only help against the poison which has 
crept into our body is the antidote of the body of Him who- 
was stronger than death. This antidote must be introduced into 
the body. It accordingly transforms and alters our body (f^srx- 
TTOisTv Kou fiSTiXTi^svat i i/,stx(tt(X,ijIi;, f/,£Ti%<jToix^'c^'^i?, xKXoiciKjig). 
The actual body of Christ as immortal is thus the remedy 
against death; it must therefore, like other sorts of good, be 
partaken of bodily. This partaking takes place in the Supper; 
for through the act of consecration the bread and wine are 
changed into the flesh and blood of the Lord (f^sTXTroiijiTig) in 
order that through partaking of them our body may be trans- 
formed into the body of Christ d^enxfrroix^'coiT";; see Justin). 
These transubstantiations are proved by a philosophical exposi- 
tion of matter and form, potentiality and actuality ; at this point 
Aristotle had already to be brought forward to furnish the 
necessary proof. The paradox was held to be not really so 
paradoxical. The body of the Logos, it was affirmed, itself 
consisted of brfead; the bread was virtually (Suvcif^st) the body 
etc. But more important than these dreadful expositions of a 
pharmaceutical philosophy was the close connection which Gre- 
gory formed by means of them between the Eucharist and the 
Incarnation. He was the first, so far as I know, to do this. 
The older Fathers also, indeed, while by the eucharistic body 
they understood the word and the life, always regarded the 
Incarnation as the fundamental condition, which alone made that 
1 C. Eunomium XL, T. II., p. 704. ' 
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use of it possible. But since they did not entertain the idea of 
the real body of Christ, the Incarnation and Eucharist — apart 
from some attempts by Athanasius — still remained unconnected. 
It was otherwise with Gregory. For him the transformation 
of the consecrated bread into the body of Christ was the con- 
tinuation of the process of the Incarnation. " If the existence 
of the whole body depends on nourishment while this consists 
of food and drink ; if, further, bread serves for food, and water 
mixed with wine for drink, and if the Logos of God, as has 
been already proved, is united {<!uvme}(.pMvi) in his character as 
God and Logos with human nature, and, having entered our 
body, produced no different or new constitution for human 
nature, but rather sustained his body by the usual and fitting 
means and supported life by food and drink, the food being 
bread; then, just as in our case, he who sees the bread to . 
some extent perceives the human body therein, because when 
the bread enters the latter it becomes part of it, so in that case 
the body which conceals God within it, and which received the 
bread is to a certain extent identical with the bread ... for 
what is characteristic of all was also admitted regarding the 
flesh of Christ, namely, that it was also supported by bread, 
but the body was by the residence in it of the Divine Logos 
transformed {p.srs'KOtvi^v!) to a divine sublimity and dignity. We 
accordingly are now also justified in believing that the bread 
consecrated by the word of God is transformed into the body 
of the God-Logos. 'For that body was also virtually bread, 
but was consecrated by the residence in it of the Logos, who 
dwelt in the flesh. Accordingly as the bread transformed in 
that body was invested with divine energy we have the same 
thing happening here. For in the former case the grace of the 
Word sanctified the body which owed its existence to, and to 
a certain extent was, bread, and similarly, in the present instance, 
the bread, as the apostle says, is made holy by God's Word 
(Logos) and command; not that it is first changed into the 
body of the Logos by being eaten, but that it is at once trans- 
formed into his body by the Logos (by its consecration) in 
accordance with the saying of the Logos, 'This is my body'." 
Gregory argues similarly as regards the wine and blood, and 
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then continues : " Since then that flesh which received God also 
received this portion (wine, blood) into its substance, and God 
made manifest by that means interfused himself in the perish- 
able nature of men, in order that by communion with deity 
the human might be deified ; therefore he implants himself in 
all who have believed in the dispensation of grace, by means 
of the flesh whose substance consists of both wine and bread, 
condemning himself to the bodies of believers, so that by union 
with that which is immortal man also might become a partici- 
pator in immortality. And these things he grants to the power 
of the blessing, having therefore transformed the nature of the 
phenomena {'ETrii ovv kx) touto to i^epog [wine, blood] vj Sso'Sdxog 
sKsivvj (Txp^ TTpog Tvfi^ tTixTTXffiv mvTij? TTxpe'Ss^XTO, 'Ss (pcivspcoSs)? 

@£0? 'Sw TOUTO KXTS(4,i^£V IxVTOV T^ eXtKVJpo) TMV XvSpUTTUV CpUCTSI, 

hot, Tj? Tviq SeoT^jTO? Kotvcoviof. tTvvxTTO&eaiifi TO xvCpdiTTivov, TouTou xikpiv 
TTxTi ToTc xeTTia-Tsiixda-i t^ ohovofx-lcf. T>ji; xxpiTog hawrov htr'Trsipsi 
"SiK Tiji; (Txpnoi; ^$ ^ a-viTTxa-ii; if o'lvou Te kx) xpTou sitti, to/? (7iifiXffi 

TUV TrSTrKTTeUKOTCOV KXTX^piVXfiSVOi;, a? XV T{) T/30? TO X&XVXTOV 

hai(rsi Kx) 6 xvSpccTTog riji; Mxvxirixg pcsTOXo? yhoiTO. Txvtx Se 
ilZcc(7i Tjj Tijt; evKoyixg ^uvxfisi Trpog eKsTvo jK.fTiZ(7T0;;^f;£i!7«? tuv 
Cpxivof/.ivcov Ttfv (pucriv). It was henceforth impossible for any 
other theory to outbid this one, which followed the practice. 
It is the foundation for all farther developments, especially the 
liturgical, and is responsible for nominally Christian heathenism. 
/( sprang from Gregory the "spiritualist", the disciple of Ori- 
gen! It explains why all. purer science necessarily ceased. .No 
independent theology could long hold its ground side by side 
with such an intoxicating speculation.' For the rest, Gregory 
did not teach transubstantiation in the later Western sense. 
According to him only the form (fJSo?) of the elements, not the 
substance, was changed. His theory is therefore rightly described 
as one of transformation. Nor was he quite clear about the 
relation of the eucharistic to the real — transfigured — body. He 
did not entertain the idea of a complete identity, but only of 
a qualitative unity. The consecrated elements were qualitatively 
identical with the body, which the Logos had employed as his 
organ. 

' Calech. magna 37, Steitz X., pp. 435 — 446. 
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Chrysostom, on the contrary, spoke of a complete identity, 
and did not shrink from the boldest and most repugnant ex- 
pressions. " In proof of his love he has given us the body 
pierced with nails, that we might hold it in our hands and eat 
it; for we often bite those whom we love much."^ "Christ 
permits us to glut ourselves on his flesh." Chrysostom won't 
remove our horror of cannibalism by spiritualising the rite. " In 
order then that the disciples might not be afraid, he drank first, 
and thus introduced them undismayed into the Communion of 
his mysteries; therefore he drank his own blood." "Reflect, 
that the tongue is the member with which we receive the 
awful sacrifice." " Our tongue is reddened by the most awful 
blood." "He has permitted us who desire it not merely to 
see, but to touch and eat and bury our teeth in his flesh, and 
to intermingle it with our own being." The fact that at the 
same time the benefit contained in the Lord's Supper is described 
as being perceived by the mind, a vovitov, hardly afiects the 
result, for of course the body, however real, of a God is a 
yoviTQv. Like Gregory, Chrysostom speaks of a refashioning and 
transforming ([/.sTmppvSf^l^siv and ly.sroiffKsvxteiv) of the elements, 
which Christ, the Holy Ghost, effects through the priest by means 
of the invocation — not of the words of institution which do not 
constitute the medium among the Greeks. Very instructive, 
moreover, is the reference to the Incarnation. "The Church 
sees the Lord lying in the crib wrapped in swaddling-clothes — 
an awful and wonderful spectacle; for the Lord's table takes 
the place of the crib, and here also lies the body of the Lord, 
not wrapped in swaddling-clothes, but surrounded on all sides 
by the Holy Ghost." Chrysostom, accordingly, went decidedly 
farther in this point also than Gregory, with whom he agreed 
in the assumption of an essentially corporeal effect of the 
participation. ' 

' Horn. 24 in I ep. ad. Cor. c. 4. 

' Horn, de beato Philogono 3 ; see Steitz X., pp. 446 — 462, from whom also 
the above quoted passages are taken, 

' Compare also the offensive expressions of Theodoret (Interpret, in cant, caotic. 
c, 3, Opp. II., p. 89 Schulze): 01 to/vuv iiriiovTSi toS wij.i^!ov rsi fieA>( xa) vi'vovrei 
avTOv TO aii^x rijc 'yaiMxyi^ avrou rvyxavova-i Kotvuvioiq, But the .same author 
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To Dionysius, who was thoroughly Neoplatonic, the ethical 
central notion consists in mystical union [= dscoiTK; (deification) 
= xCpofioluirig (likeness) -\-huf7i? (union)]. The complicated 
"hierarchies" in heaven and in the Church — "purifying, illumin- 
ating, perfecting " =: deacons, priests, and bishops — act as inter- 
mediaries. This they accompUsh by the mysteries which like- 
wise are graded; to the bishops is reserved the consecration 
of the priests, the consecration of the anointing oil and of the 
altar. So the Lord's Supper, as in the case of Cyril of Jerusa- 
lem, is no longer treated apart; it has its place along with five 
other mysteries. Dionysius was enabled to evolve a mystical 
doctrine dealing with each mystery by a close examination of 
its ritual performance. A deeper sense is given to each little 
detail; it has a symboHcal significance; "symbolical" is indeed 
not a strong enough term. There is really a mystery present; 
but this conception does not prevent the expert in mysteries 
from after all regarding everything as the covering of a single 
inner process : the return of the soul from multipUcity to unity, 
from finitude and disunion to the ocean of the divine being. 
The Eucharist which accompanies and completes the process 
contributes to that which was begun in baptism. The liturgical 
performance is rendered symbolical in every part. Moreover, 
the consecrated elements are themselves treated as symbols. 
The realistic view of Chrysostom is not found in Dionysius. 
T/ie realism consists, so to speak, in the fixity and integrity 
of the liturgical performance. Otherwise it is true of the Lord's 
Supper, what Dionysius says generally of all mysteries: "The 
majority of us do not believe in what is said regarding the 
divine mysteries; for we only see them through the sensible 
symbols attached to them. We ought to strip the symbols off 
and behold them by themselves when they have become naked 
and pure ; for thus seeing them we should revere the spring of 
life pouring into itself, both beholding it existing by itself and 
being a kind of single force, simple, self-moved, self-acting, not 
abandoning itself, but furnishing the science of all sciences, and 

writes (Dial. Inconfus.): ouJe yap fieri tov uyicuryLoy tx {j.\itnixU trim^oKa rij? 
oixEiai; i^la-TCiTeei (pua-eui;. fihsi ycip stti t>(; 'jrfOTcpai ouiria^ xcti tov irxyJl'^etTOi; 
KXi Toff s'lSovf xai opari Iitti kxi uvts, olct xeii vporepoii ^v. 
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ever itself seen by itself." ' And it is characteristic that it was 
precisely the consecration of the monk which constituted the 
highest mystery. Nothing but the tradition of the Church pre- 
vented Dionysius ranking it actually above the Eucharist. Diony- 
sius does not discuss the Eucharistic sacrifice at all. " 

The following period was set the task of combining the crass 
realism of Gregory of Nyssa and Chrysostom with the ritualism 
of Dionysius, without at the same time wholly destroying the 
hidden spiritual element which depreciated all rites in compa- 
rison with the inner feeling and exaltation. But from the be- 
ginning of the fifth century conceptions of the Eucharist were 
very decidedly influenced by the Christological differences. If 
the conception of the Eucharist was connected with that of the 
Incarnation, then it could not be a matter of indifference to 
the former, whether in the latter the two natures were held to 
be fused in one or to remain separate. Monophysites and 
Orthodox, however, had always been and remained of one 
mind regarding the Lord's Supper. Cyril argued over and over 
again from the Lord's Supper in support of the Incarnation 
and vice versa, and it was strictly due to him that the Church 
learned the connection between the two and never lost it. 
Even Leo I. can discuss it. ' Nay, the incorruptibihty of the 
Eucharistic body was now accepted without question, while this 
view, when applied to the Incarnation, was called, at least in 
later times, Aphthartodoketism. Cyril had no fixed doctrinal 
formula for the Lord's Supper; he did not go so far as Chry- 
sostom: ■* But since the body was to him, because of the one 

' Dionys. ep. 9, I ed. Corder (1755) I., p. 612: '"At/o-toC/zev o/toAAo) T<!7;Tep< 
T«v Se/wv ftoo-Tifp/wv AoVo'?' SeuiiJ-sOa yiip liovov uutcc iict rcSv 7rfO(TV£<pvK6TiD}t airoti 
iciTStiTuv o-i//i(3o'Aft)v. Ae7 Ss xai a'jroSvVTUi; uirii l4>' etevrav yvfivci xxi xxSapcc 
ysvoiJ.sva iSsHv oilrai yeif xv SewiMvoi a-e^Sei'tiiJ-ev Jrtfyvv ^m>)5 £<« iecvriiv ;u£0/iEv;(V 
xai e<f' iavTViQ ia-Tua-av opSvTK; xui fxiav rivci iuvaiiit, xv/.ijv, aiiTOxiViiTOv auToe- 
vifytfTOV, iavTifv oix aTro/^siTTOvrav, xMie yvairiv vxitSv yviiis-eaiv v7rifX0V(rxv, xxi 

' Mdnchsweihe de eccles. hierarch. L 6, Abendmahl L c. I. 3, pp. 187 — 198; 
on Dionysius' whole teaching on the Sacraments, see Steitz XI., pp. 216 — 229. 

3 Ep. 59. 

■* On the doctrine of the Lord's Supper as held by Theodore, Theodoret, Nesto- 
rius, and Pseudo-Chrysostom, see Steitz XII , pp. 217— 435. Theodoret can be 
described with most reason as a believer in the symbolical character of the rite. 
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nature made flesh (|t4/« cpus-;? (r£(7«,py.c>>iiev^), God's body, it was 
in the full sense of the term "life-giving" (?wa7rs;o?). Accordingly 
he also maintained that it was not, as Nestorius taught, the 
body of a man that lay on the altar, but the body of God. ' 
When we partake of the flesh of Christ, he implants it in us; 
he does not thereby become man in us — this mystical inference 
is rejected, — but our body is transformed and becomes im- 
mortal. We do not yet find in Cyril, however, the contention 
that the real body of Christ is present in the eucharistic body ; 
it is rather only an operative presence that is meant; the eucha- 
ristic body is identical in its effects with the real. ^ It was the strict 
Monophysites who could bring the eucharistic and the earthly 
body quite closely together, because they also held the earthly 
body to be imperishable; ' while the Severians still kept the 
two apart. But even the strict Monophysites did not, so far as 
is known, advance beyond identity in operative power. " The 
decisive step was taken in the age of the orthodox renaissance 
under the shield of Aristotle, accordingly by the scholastics of 
the sixth century. Here we have above all and first to name 
Eutychius, Patriarch of Constantinople in the time of Justinian. 
He based his view " on the conception derived from the system 
of Dionysius, that the cause exists by itself apart from its effects, 
but multiplies itself potentially in them and enters wholly into 
each, and proved that the ascended body abides complete [in 
substance] and undivided in itself [in heaven], and yet is re- 
ceived completely by each communicant in the portion of 
bread dispensed to him." Eutychius teaches a real multipli- 
cation of one and the same body of Christ in its antitypes — for 
as such he still describes the consecrated elements; but this 

Yet on the other hand it was maintained in the school of Theodore, in order to 
separate deity and humanity in Christ, that in the Lord's Supper the humanity of 
the Redeemer is received. This was very stoutly and acutely opposed by Leon- 
tius (in Mai, Vet. Script, nova coll. VI., p. 312) and that as a deification of man. 

' Ep. 12 ad Coelest. 

2 On Cyril, see Steitz XII., pp. 235 — 245. Nilus held the same view, 1. c, pp. 
245—248. 

2 Anastasius Sinaita made experiments to refute them., demonstrating that the 
consecrated host actually did decay; Steitr XII., pp. 215, 271 f. 

■• Steitz XII,, pp. 248—256. 
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multiplication is not one of substance, but of power. At any 
rate the separate existence of the eucharistic body side by side 
with the real is here for the first time given up. ' Even before 
this, Isidore of Pelusium had demonstrated that the eucharistic 
body passed through the same stages of deification (Ssaa-i^) as 
the real. "It is partaken as capable of suffering and mortal; 
for it is broken and is bruised by our teeth; yet it is not 
destroyed, but is transformed in the communicant into the 
immortal body." ^ 

John of Damascus settled this question also. ^ In the 13th 
chapter of Book IV. of his system of doctrine he gave a theory 
of the mysteries — Baptism and the Lord's Supper — based on 
that of Gregory of Nyssa, but at the same time he was the 
first to perfect the conception of the identity of the eucharistic 
and the real body of Christ. John begins with the corruption 
of humanity and the Incarnation. From the latter we obtain 
the new birth and the twofold food, that we may become sons 
and heirs of God. The birth and food required to be spiritual 
as well as corporeal, for we are both. As regards the food, 
he himself in the last night ate the ancient passover, and then 
gave the New Testament. God is all powerful and creates by 
word and spirit. As he sent forth the light, as his spirit formed 
a body from the flesh of the virgin and without seed, so the 
same spirit, falling like rain on the field, changes bread and 
wine into the flesh and blood of Christ; an analogy drawn 
from the process of nourishment as in Gregory of Nyssa. We 
may ask here as Mary did: How can that be? And we must 
once more answer : The Holy Spirit comes upon it. And in 
fact God has taken for his purpose the commonest things that 
we through the common and natural may be transplanted into 
the supernatural. But he now writes : " The body is truly made 
one with the deity, i/ie body which came from the holy virgin, 

1 Steitz XII., pp. 214, 256 — 262. 

2 Steitz XII., pp. 215, 262 ff. 

i* On the mystics before him and after Dionysius, and their in part significant 
modification of the ideas of Dionysius under the influence of Aristotle, see Steitz. XI., 
pp. 229 — 253. How closely the Trinity, Incarnation, and Eucharist were conceived 
to be connected, in the 7th century, may be seen from the Confession of Macarius 
of Antioch at the sixth- Council, Mansi XI., p. 350 sq. 
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not that the body which was assumed comes down from heaven, 
but the very bread and wine are transformed into the body and 
blood, of God. And if you ask how this happens, it is enough 
for you to hear that it is by the Holy Spirit, just as the Lord 
also by the Holy Spirit assumed flesh for himself and in him- 
self" ' In what follows the view is expressly rejected that it 
is a different body of Christ that is in question : there are not 
two bodies, but one. Further: "The bread and wine are not 
types of the body and blood of Christ; not so, but the very 
body of the Lord deified."^ The bread of the communion is 
not simple bread, but is united with the deity ; it has accordingly 
two natures. The body united with the deity is, however, not 
one nature, but the one is that of the body, the other that of 
the deity combined with it, so that the two together constitute 
not one nature but two. Only the not yet consecrated elements, 
moreover, are to be called "antitypes"; in this way Basil also 
used the word (I). The mystery, however, is called "participa- 
tion" because through it we possess a share in the deity of 
Jesus, but " communion " first, because we have communion with 
Christ, and secondly, because by the holy food we are united 
with one another, one body of Christ, members in his body, 
and therefore of one another. Therefore we have anxiously to 
watch lest we "participate" with heretics, or allow them to 
"participate" with us. Finally, it is still to be noticed that, 
according to John, the sacred food was not subject to the 
natural processes in the body. 

This is the classical doctrine of the Lord's Supper in the 
Greek Church up to the present day. By the Holy Ghost bread 
and wine are received into the body of Christ. The eucharistic 
body is that which was born of the virgin, not, however, by a 
transubstantiation, as if the body of Christ descended suddenly 
from heaven and took the place of the elements, but by trans- 

' "Zunii iirriv xXtiHuii iivuiievov SeoVtjT/, to ix t?5 iyixi vupUvov (7-uiJ.a, oux 
Uti to ava/jf^fl^v (7c3(J.x e| Qvpxvov Kotrepx^rxi, aAA' trt ahroq 6 Uproq axi olvo^ i^sroi- 
TTotovvrat sit; (r^fia Kxt cafjicc &sov. si $^ rbv rp67rav gTT/^jjrf/?, 5rw5 ytvsrai^ upttst ffot 
&xoi(rcti, '6ri hx wsviiarof ayiov, lia-^sp xeei l| t>)5 uyloK; Ssoroxou Six ■jrvsvi^xrog 
uyiov ixvT^ xxi kv ixVTu 6 xvpioi; cxpxx vTrstrTviirxro. 

' OvK 'siTi Tuvot; 6 xprOQ xxi 6 ohot; rov iruiiXTOQ xxi x'l'iiXTOi XpurroS- liii 
ysvotTO, aAA' xlro ro (rc3[/.x rov xvptov rsSsuizsvav. 
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formation and assumption, just as in the Incarnation. The bread- 
body is received into the real body and is thus identical with 
it. ' That is the last word of the Greek Church — only now was 
the mystery perfect. Only now was the real presence of the 
true body originated, the doctrine which the Churches of to-day, 
except the Reformed, wrongly assign to antiquity, nay, td the 
Apostolic age itself. It is true that Scholastics and Mystics have 
taught much that was original on the Lord's Supper in the 
Greek Churches since John ; spiritualism also was not abolished ; 
but the history of dogma can give no place to these individual 
pronouncements. " The sacrificial character and the reference 
to the crucifixion, which are so strikingly neglected by John, 
were again made prominent in after times. ' The physical and 
liturgical miracle was never, however, so logically analysed or 
reduced to the categories of being and phenomenon, substance 
and accident, in the Greek Church as in the West. Attempts 
at this were made; but they never obtained any far-reaching 
importance in the official doctrine. The second Nicene Council 
of A.D. 787 took its stand on the conception of John. The 
last exclamations of the assembled Fathers were: "Whoever 
does not confess that Christ, on the side of his humanity, has 
an unlimited form, let him be anathema. May the memory of 
Germanus (of Constantinople) and of John (of Damascus) endure 
for ever." ■* 

1 Steitz XII, pp. 216 f , 275— 2S6. 

2 See Steitz XIII., pp. 3 — 66. The two controversies about the Lord's Supper 
of 115s and 1 1 99 are relatively the most important. 

' The magical view of the Lord's Supper is also seen in the practice of 
children's communion, which first attested by Cyprian (by Leucius ?), became the 
rule in the East, after infant Baptism had been established. Participation in the 
Lord's Supper was even held to be absolutely necessary ; so already Cyprian, 
Testim. III. 25. See the Art. "Communion of Children" by v. Zezschwitz in 
Herzog's R.-Encykl., 2nd ed. 

* See Mansi XIII., p. 398 sq. and Hefele III., p. 473. On the present doctrine 
and practice of the Greek Churches as regards the Eucharist, see Gass, Symbolik, 
pp. 252 — 277.; Kattetibusch 1. c. I., p. 410 ff. There as also in the Index of 
Hefele's Conciliengesch. (esp. Vol III. under " Abendmahl ", " Messe ") we obtain 
information also as to the numerous detailed decisions bearing on the rite (leavened 
bread, etc.); compare Heineccius, Abbildung der alteu und neuen gi-iechischen 
Kirche, 1711. 
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§ 2. Christianity of the Second Rank. 

There existed in Ciiristendom, ever since there was a doctrina 
publica, i.e., from the end of the second century, a kind of 
subsidiary rehgion, one of the second rank, as it were subter- 
ranean, different among different peoples, but everywhere alike 
in its crass superstition, naive doketism, dualism, and polytheism. 
" When religions change, it is as if the mountains open. Among- 
the great magic snakes, golden dragons and crystal spirits of 
the human soul, which ascend ta the light, there come forth 
all sorts of hideous reptiles and a host of rats and mice." 
Every new religion invigorates the products of the ancient one 
which it supersedes. In one aspect of it we know very little 
of the " Christianity " of the second rank, for it had no literary 
existence ; ' in another we are thoroughly familiar with it ; for 
we only need to set before us, and to provide with a few 
Christian reminiscences, the popular conditions and rites with 
which Christianity came in contact in different provinces, " as 
also the tendencies, everywhere the same, of the superstitious 
mob, tendencies inert in the moral sphere, exuberant in the 
realm of fancy. Then we have this second-class Christianity, 
It consisted in worship of angels — demigods and demons, reve- 
rence for pictures, relics, and amulets, a more or less impotent 
enthusiasm for the sternest asceticism — therefore not infrequently 
strictly dualistic conceptions — and a scrupulous observance of 
certain things held to be sacred, words, signs, rites, ceremonies, 
places, and times. There probably never was an age in which 
Christendom was free from this "Christianity", just as there 
never will be one in which it shall have been overcome. But 
in the fully formed Catholic Church as it passes over into the 
Middle Ages, this Christianity was not only dragged along with 
it as a tolerated, because irremovable, burden, but it was to 
a very large extent legitimised, though under safeguards, and 
fused with the doctrina publica. Catholicism as it meets us in 
Gregory the Great and in the final decisions of the seventh 

' Yet some of the apocryphal Gospels, Acts of the Apostles, Apocalypses, etc., 
come under this head. 

" The works of Usener and Dieterich (N£xi/;«, Leipzig, 1893) are valuable. 
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Council, presents itself as the most intimate union of Christianity 
of the first order with that subterranean, thoroughly superstitious, 
and polytheistic "Christianity"; and the centuries from the third 
to the eighth mark the stages in the process of fusion, which 
seems to have reached an advanced point even in the third 
and was yet reinforced from century to century to a most ex- 
traordinary extent. 

It is the business of the historian of the Church and of 
civilisation to describe these developments in detail, and to 
show how in separate provinces the ancient gods were transform- 
ed into Christian saints, angels, and heroes, and the ancient 
mythology and cultus into Christian mythology and local worship. 
This task is as aesthetically attractive as that other which is 
closely allied to it, the indication of the remains of heathen 
temples in Christian Churches. The temple of Mithras which 
became St. George's Church, proves that St. George was 
Mithras ; in St. Michael the ancient Wotan had been brought 
to life again, just as Poseidon in St, Nicholas; the different 
" mothers of God ", who were honoured with all sorts of sacred 
offerings — one preferred fruits, another animals — only show that 
Demeter, Venus, Juno, and countless other great mothers and 
holy or unholy virgins, had merged in the one mother. — The 
provincial calendars and various "Church Years" conceal sig- 
nificant reminiscences from the old heathen times. Here, how- 
ever, we are only interested in the questions of principle, how 
far all this had forced its way into the doctrina publica, and 
how it was possible for that rehgion, whose strong point had 
once been a horror of idols, to admit this stuff as something 
sacred. 

As regards the second question, the points of contact existed 
in the doctrina publica itself. The following may have been 
the most important. In the first place, the doctrina had been 
constructed by the aid of Greek and Roman intellectual culture 
and philosophy. These, however, were connected by a thousand 
ties with mythology and superstition, which were not got rid 
of by assigning a "noumenon" to everything. We need only 
recall the single instance of Origen to see that the father of 
free and spiritual theology was at the same time the patron of 
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every superstition that would admit of receiving the least grain 
of spiritual contents. Secondly, the doctrina publica sanctioned 
the Old Testament. Before this, indeed, and even to some 
extent in the time of the conflict with Gnosticism great pains 
had been taken to prove that the Old Testament was a Christ- 
ian book, and to allegorise all its ceremonial features. But the 
power of interpretation had weakened more and more in 
comparison with the strength of the letter. What a wealth was 
embraced in the book of material drawn from the most varied 
stages of religious history I This material was sacred. No one 
indeed now got circumcised, or offered bloody sacrifices, or 
refrained from eating pork, but what did that signify if every- 
thing else gradually came somehow or other to be accepted? 
From the third century the Church needed infinitely more than 
a doctrina publica; it needed a sacred constitution, holy priests 
and a holy ritual. The Old Testament from which pretty 
nearly anything can be legitimised also legitimised this. Thus, 
side by side with revelation in the form of sacred doctrine, 
there arose an indefinitely increasing mass of sacred things 
which could be justified from the Old Testament alone. For 
its sake the old strict exclusion of the literal meaning of the 
book and of its ceremonies was abandoned, slowly indeed, but 
surely. At first the attempt was made to proceed circuitously, 
and to attribute the ceremonial decrees to the Apostles, because 
men were still unwilling to appeal directly to the Old Testa- 
ment commands ; but they then became bolder, and finally felt 
no scruple about using the Old Testament down to matters of 
detail, the special points of the Temple ritual — the cherubim being 
cited, for example, in support of the right to worship pictures. 
Thirdly, the sacred rites of Baptism, and especially of the 
Eucharist, offered points of contact for the intrusion of Christ- 
ianity of the second rank into official Christianity. The 
public doctrine had already, at a very early date, treated 
and regarded these rites as mysteries in the ancient sense. 
Thus the door was thrown wide open to the inrush of every- 
thing of the character of a mystery, magic, liturgical 
miracles, and fetishes. Fourthly, devils and angels had played 
a great part even in primitive Christianity. The official doc- 
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trine, however, at first paid comparatively little heed to them; 
yet they had always employed the imagination even of the 
most enlightened. Round these traditions the popular concep- 
tions now gathered, and the doctrina publica was almost defence- 
less against them. When in the fourth and fifth centuries the 
masses streamed into the Church, it was not in a position, in 
spite of catechetical instruction, to exercise any control over 
them, or to examine the (mental) luggage of those desiring 
admission. Nay, more, the monks, who in the same period had 
-with such extraordinary rapidity obtained full charge of piety, 
moved in this world of demons and angels, and cherished the 
ancient mythology under a Christian name. To live in the 
sphere of pure and impure spirits, to be visited, refreshed, 
strengthened by the former, and to be tempted and assailed 
by the latter, soon was held to be a sign of a heroic Christ- 
ianity; and to this the official doctrine had to accommodate 
itself. Besides the cultus, men obtained their edification from 
a pious light literature whose dualism and exotic character 
might lead the critic to assign it wrongly to the Gnosticism of 
the second century. ' But the Church was perhaps even more 
strongly influenced by the Neoplatonic doctrine of spirits. In 
devoting itself to a lofty intuition, and, like the Gnostics of old, 
seeing between God and the world hosts of graded seons (angels) 
•who as the "heavenly hierarchy" — in reality as cosmical powers 
— reduced the many to the one, this doctrine legitimised the 
superstitious and barbarous conceptions of demigods and genii. 
The one God, whom the people had never understood, threat- 
ened to disappear, even in the views of refined theologians, 
behind the whole complicated intermediaries who appeared more 
tangible and therefore more trustworthy. Who can wonder 
that now the cultured Christian, if a mystic, also preferred in 
his religious difficulties to resort to these courts rather than to 
turn directly to God? If the supreme God had appointed and 
set these courts between himself and his world, then it would 

1 To the monks there fell as a rule in the East the role of mediators between 
Christianity of the first and second rank. They perhaps contributed most strongly 
to the transference of catchwords of the former into the latter, and of the spirit of 
the latter into the former. 
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be presumption and aimless effort to ignore them. Only the 
strict ascetic might venture that. But he also would rather 
dwell in fancy in the magnificent, beautifully ordered world 
of spirits, where the golden buckets ascend ; ' he would rather 
picture the fulness and variety of the immortal life than dwell 
for ever on the desolate and terrifying thought of the One, 
who was so incomprehensible, that not even his Being could 
be conceived. 

Fifthly, as a residuum of the idea that all Christians were 
"saints", and that the Church possessed apostles, prophets, and 
spiritual teachers, the conviction had remained that there had 
been a Heroic Age, and that those who had then won a name 
for themselves were " saints ". They were added to the Patri- 
archs and Old Testament Prophets, and they continued ta 
receive successors in the martyrs and great ascetics. The most 
cultured theologians had already set up theories of the power 
of these heroes to intercede with God, and of their special 
relation to Christ. The anniversaries of the birth or death of 
the saints were celebrated, and thus they offered themselves in 
the most natural way to take the place of the dethroned gods 
and their festivals. They fell into line with the angelic powers, 
and were held to be more trustworthy than the latter. Among 
them Mary came to the front, and the course of the develop- 
ment of dogma specially favoured her, and her alone. A woman, 
a mother, made her appearance in proximity to the deity; and 
thus at last it became possible to include in Christianity the 
recognition of that which had been most foreign to primitive 
Christianity — homage paid to sex, the sacred, the divine, in a 
female form. The Gospel to the Hebrews had already, indeed, 
made the Lord say, " My mother the Holy Ghost " ; but this 
thought was yet sexless, so to speak, and was besides never 
made use of in the great Church. Mary now became the 
mother, the bearer, of God. 

Sixthly, from the earliest times the Christians had looked on 
death as holy; it was the birth-hour of the true life; for in 
this world life meant for the Christians to practise dying, and 
to have died was to live in immortality. Accordingly, every- 

I The Manichseans held a similar doctrine. 
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thing connected with blessed death, had already been touched 
by the breath of immortality. The martyrs exhaled this breath; 
therefore their very bones were more precious than gold or 
jewels. The worship of the dead began early, and only a few 
opposed it. The heathen use of fetishes and amulets revived 
in the cultus of the dead and of relics ; in this form it was des- 
titute of the aesthetic charm which antiquity knew how to give 
to its amulets and little sanctuaries, and for this reason the re- 
fined taste of enthusiastic Epigoni rose in disgust against the 
veneration of bones and corpses (see Julian's attacks). But the 
Christians satisfied themselves from the contrast between the 
sensuous appearance and its religious value that their faith was 
unique and elevated, since it found the divine in the very dust 
and fragments of death. Therefore they were certain of not 
being heathen in revering those amulets and relics ; for heathen- 
ism sought and found its sacred things in the bloom of hfe, 
but Christianity in death. With the service of the relics was 
most intimately connected the veneration of the saints, and the 
two led to the veneration of pictures and idols. 

For, seventhly, the doctrina publica, as has been shown in 
our whole account, contained to an increasing extent the im- 
pulse to transform the y^xdyjo-i? (doctrine) into mysteries ; this 
impulse it followed continually in the treatment of the Euchar- 
ist. But in doing so, it opened up the way to the boundless 
desire to enjoy the holy everywhere and with the whole five 
senses, and it then obeyed this desire itself. The Lord's Supper ' 
became the centre of an ever extending circle of material sacred 
things which could be seen, heard, tasted, smelt, and touched. 
The religious was much more closely connected with the 
material than with the moral. That, however, meant the relapse 
to religious barbarism and the worship of images. This might 
be transfigured in poetry — everything now showed a trace of 
God; it could even be spiritualised pantheistically — God is the 
-world, and the world is the deity revealed; but within Christi- 
anity it was nothing but apostasy. But further, the senses 
-which seek to perceive and therefore do perceive that which 
is holy, become dull and blind in presence of that which is 
actually perceptible, and dazzle the reason. The reason became 
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accustomed to a fabulous world of wonders, and more and 
more lost all rational standards. Even the most cultured Fathers 
from the fifth century ceased to be capable of distinguishing^ 
between the real and unreal ; they were defenceless against the 
most absurd tales of the miraculous, and lived in a world of 
magic and enchantment. Then there once more emerged 
practices which date from the earliest age of civilisation. Sooth- 
saying, auguries, examination of sacrifices, inquiries at oracles 
of every sort: — they had lost their name and their ritual, but 
they were now revived in all that was essential as Christian, 
though in new forms. Bibliomancy, questioning the Bible like 
a book of oracles, arose. Synods at first denounced it, but 
even great doctors of the Church favoured the evil habit. 
Ordeals, which were by no means originated by the Germans, 
came into vogue. Two clerics of North Africa were suspected 
of a scandalous act; both denied the charge; one must have 
been guilty; Augustine 'sent them over sea to the grave of 
S. FeHx of Nola. There they were to repeat their assertions; 
Augustine expected that the saint would at once punish the 
liar. At the sixth Council a Monothelite offered to prove the 
truth of his confession by writing it and placing it on the 
breast of a dead man, when the dead would rise up. The 
Fathers of the Council accepted the test. In cases of sickness 
questions were addressed to this or that saint ; the patient slept 
in his chapel ; on certain days lodging in the chapel was more 
effective than on others, etc., etc. The sources of the fifth to 
the eighth century contain hundreds of such cases ; not only did 
the foolish multitude take part in them, but, as the above 
passages have shown, the spiritual leaders themselves. The 
impulse to mystagogy, and the misguided craving to feel the 
proximity of the deity, without being or becoming a new man, 
were to blame for this decline and fall. Only two points can 
be cited. First, the better Christians still continued to seek 
and find an object of thought {vovjtov) in the thousand liturgical 
sacred things, the thought and its envelopment interchanged 
with each other in an attractive play. Thus these men defended 
themselves against the charge of worshipping idols. Secondly, 
the honour to be assigned to idols was and continued to be 
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uncertain ; it was not equal to that of God or of Jesus Christ 
or to the authority of Holy Scripture, and one might even finally 
disown them; any one might confine himself to the doctrina 
publica, and privately interpret in his own way its sensuous 
and magical portions, if only he did not attack them. But the 
poor common people knew nothing of this secret privilege of 
the learned, nor might they share in it. And even scholars 
were themselves burdened with an immense amount of stuff to 
which they had to dedicate their piety. It is the same to-day. 
The pious regard which is required by the whole complex of 
ecclesiasticism, intimately interwoven as it is with nationality, 
restricts the capacity to win independent power in religion, 
and to take earnestly and devoutly what is really earnest and 
holy. No rehgion gains anything through time; it only loses. 
If a hurricane does not pass over it and purify it again and 
again, it gets stifled in its own withered foliage. No hurricane 
has yet swept over the Churches of the East. And yet they 
possess in the Gospel, which they too read, an element of 
movement which perhaps in some future time will bring life to 
the dry bones. 

On the worship of angels, see Vol. III., Chap. IV. and Schwane, 
Dogmengeschichte II., pp. 299 — 328. The seventh general Synod 
decided that angels must also be portrayed because they were 
finite in form, and had appeared to many in a human shape. 
The theologoumenon of Dionysius, who was not the first to 
teach it, concerning the nine choirs of angels, obtained general 
acceptance. The conception of the manifold guardian ministry 
of the angels became more and more important. Even Schwane 
confesses here : " the doctrine that every man possessed such a 
guardian spirit appears to have been allied to the old heathen 
idea of genii, but was also founded on Holy Scripture" (p. 315)- 
The worship and invocation of angels became established; but 
the Church held in principle to the position that the angelic 
cultus was not identified with the worship of God. ' 

' On the extension of angel-worship we have an interesting bit of evidence as 
early as the fourth century in Didymus, De trinit. 11. 7, p. 250 (ed. Mingarelli): 
A/0 jtAfTfl! Tflf? IxxAtjo-Za^ y.ou oty.01 ei/tcT^pioi r^ ©ew rije Trpoyfyoptaq v{^av (scil. of 
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In reference to the Saints, Cyril says in his fifth mystagogic 
catechism (c. 9) ; " Then we also remember those who have 
already fallen asleep, first the Patriarchs, Prophets, Apostles, 
and martyrs, that God through their prayers and intercession 
may accept our supplication." So also Augustine. This circle 
was extended after the fifth century by the addition of holy 
bishops, monks, and nuns. The power of the Saints to intercede 
was always the reason why honour and invocation (rifji,ij xtx) 
iTTMXyjtni;) were due to them. The ancient little martyr-chapels 
of the saints now became great Churches. The complete apo- 
theosis of the saints was denied in principle. The offerings 
brought on the anniversaries of Saints and Martyrs were always 
meant for God. But the connecting of the service of the Saints 
with the eucharistic sacrifice gave the former an extraordinary 
value. Banquets were regularly held on their anniversaries — 
a genuinely heathen custom, and in vain did men like Ambrose, 
Augustine, and Gregory of Nazianzus inveigh against them. 
The ideas of the communion of the Saints, and its typical 
import — every class gradually obtained its Saint — were certainly 
very valuable, and in this sense the worship of the Saints was 
not entirely unjustifiable ; but the harm was greater than the 
benefit. The worship of God suffered, and crass superstition 
was introduced, especially in connection with the relics. This 
was first perceived by the Galilean priest Vigilantius who had 
witnessed the gross disorder prevalent at the sacred sites of 
Palestine.' Vigilantius (end of the fourth century) went to the 
roots of the worship of the Saints with his criticism, not only 
disputing the power of their intercession, but denying its exist- 
ence, since the Saints were not yet in heaven with Christ. 
Against him Jerome maintained (c. Vigil. 6) a "ubique esse" 
of the saints, Apostles, and Martyrs, since they were wherever 

the angels) es-wvu/zo/, 5 eixpea-roi ^vvufif &px''yY^^'''^i ""* ^^ frfv«'C Toii Tro'Aeo-iV, 
dfAAdf Koti (TTeyxvoi^ tSta xai oiKtcei^ tcxi xypoi^ iSpvStitrav^ XP^^^ ^*' apyvptp jj xai 
eA£<J)avT( xotriitiihTei;' 'ix(riv re ot HvSpuToi xa) e'lg tu ctTroTspa TiJ; iviyxaiiiviig 
auTot>( p;wp/a t^ '^xovtx ohv oi; TrpvTuvix IvirevytixTinv ret suxrvipia 'Trpo^sfi^miivei, 
oiix ixvoOvrsi; xxi 'neKwyoi Siai^afie7v ^v Shi fixxpov . . . w; Ttiipai^croiismt TrAe/ovo; 
euvo/x( liiv rvii ^epi riiv xpea-^eixv a^ro vfiuv, lierova-lai H T?5 ra)i ^i\ortjJi,oviihav 
vTT^p rov sZ aya^uv Trapoi rov ®eov. 

' Jerome c. Vigilant, and ep. ad Riparium. 
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Christ was. Augustine also, who refers to similar contentions, 
showed that the Saints continued to have the power and the 
will to participate in earthly things. Vigilantius had rightly 
perceived the danger of an actual fusion of the service of God 
and of the Saints, and his attack resulted, at least, in a sharper 
distinction being drawn in theory. This was also, however, done 
by the Greeks ; they reserved worship (AOirpsix) to God, and 
described the veneration of the Saints, in language already used 
by Cyril of Alexandria, as a becoming honour {rif/^v; ctxitix''^)- ' 
Most offensive was the worship of relics. ' It flourished to its 
greatest extent as early as the fourth century, and no Church doctor 
of repute restricted it. All of them rather, even the Cappadocians, 
countenanced it. The numerous miracles which were continually 
wrought by bones and relics seemed to confirm their worship. 
The Church therefore would not give up the practice, although 
a violent attack was made upon it by a few cultured heathens, 
and besides by Manichaeans. Moreover, in the Church itself a 
scanty opposition arose here and there. The strict Arians 
(Eunomians) appear to have been more backward about this 
worship (c. Vigil, 8), and Vigilantius assailed the worshippers 
of relics, with Julian-like acuteness, though he was moved by 
the thought of the divine worship in spirit and truth. He called 
the adorers of relics "suppliants to refuse and servants of idols." 
He would have nothing to do with the lights kindled before 
relics, the praying and kissing, or the pomp with which they 

' Worship was more and more paid to the saints as ascetics and workers of 
miracles. Men wished to receive from the miracle-workers what they praised in 
the ascetics ; for the worship was not platonic, but was always covetous. The great 
patterns for biographies of ascetics were the Life of Anthony by Athanasius, and 
the Lives of the Egyptian monks by Jerome. These were followed in the West 
by the saintly novels on Martin of Tours by Sulpicius Severus, and the Egyptian 
Tales of Johannes Cassianus. Comprehensive works soon appeared in the East, 
of which the. (pif^iSeof la-rofia of Theodoret, the Historia Lausiaca of Palladius, and 
the corresponding sections of Sozomen's Church History, deserve special mention. 
The uxo(pH'yiJ.eira of Macarius are uniqne. The biographies of saints and martyrs 
of the Jacobites, Copts and Abyssinians are, thanks to a gloomy and desolate fancy, 
particularly repulsive. We need only here mention the collection (Simeon Meta- 
phrastes) and the ritual use of the biographies (Menaen, Synaxarien, etc.). 

2 On the differences between East and West in the cultus of the relics, see 
' Sdralek, Art. Reliquien in Kraus, Realencyklop. der Christl. Alterthumer. 
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were surrounded (c. 4). But that did as little good as his un- 
successful attacks on pilgrimage to the holy sites of Palestine. 
Men continued to seek the living among the dead, and soon it 
was enjoined as an universal command — and first in the West — 
that every altar must have its relics; see Canon 17 of the 6th 
Synod of Carthage, and Canon 2 of a Parisian Council in Hefele 
III., p. 70. The altar was no longer merely the table of the 
Lord, but at the same time the memorial of some Saint or 
other. Yet in France it was still necessary for a long time to 
defend the practice against Vigilantius who had obtained no 
ally in Augustine, although that great theologian well knew 
that God required a spiritual service. ' In the East, after Con- 
stantine Copronymus had attacked the relics along with the 
images, their worship was expressly enjoined by the seventh 
Synod ; see the transactions at the fourth and seventh sittings 
(Hefele III., pp. 466, 472) as also the seventh Canon of the 
Council: "As every sin is followed by others in its train, the 
heresy of the iconoclasts dragged other impieties after it. They 
have not only taken away the sacred pictures, but they have 
abandoned other usages of the Church, which must now be re- 
newed. We order therefore that relics be deposited with the 
usual prayers in all temples which have been consecrated without 
possessing any. But if in future a bishop consecrates a Church 
not having reHcs he shall be deposed." On the worship of 
saints and relics in the modern Greek Church, see Gass, Sym- 
bolik, p. 310 ff., Kattenbusch 1. c. I., p. 465 f. Along with 
relics and pictures the sign of the cross — this from an early 
date : see even Justin — the volume of the Gospels, the eucharistic 
vessels and many other things were held to be especially holy. 
On the cross and the form in which it was to be made, on 
which great stress is placed, see Gass, p. 184 f. 

Mary takes the first place among the saints. She came into 

' On the continued influence of Vigilantius in France, see the tractate of Faustus 
of Reji de symbolo (Caspari, Quellen IV., p. 273) ; " Ut transeamus ad sanctorum 
communionera. lUos hie sententia ista confundit, qui sanctorum et amicorum del 
cineres non in honore debere esse blasphemant, qui beatorum martyrura gloriosam 
memoriam sacrorum reverentia monumentorum colendam esse non credunt. In 
symbohim prasvaricati sunt, et Christo in fonte mentiti sunt, et per hanc infidelitatem 
in medio sinu vitae locum morti aperuerunt." 
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notice even in the first three centuries. ' So early began the 
legends and aprocryphal narratives that dealt with her; her 
place in the Symbol next the Holy Spirit insured a lofty position 
to her for all time. Pierius, Alexander of Alexandria, and 
Athanasius, already called her mother of God, and her virginity 
was maintained before, during and after the birth, the birth 
itself being embellished with miracle, as in the case of the 
Gnostics. But Mary obtained her chief, her positively dog- 
matic significance from the fact that the dogma of the Incar- 
nation became the central dogma of the Church. Even the 
arguments of Irenaeus are in this respect very significant (Mary 
and Eve); but it was only from the fourth century that the 
consequences were drawn. It would lead us too far to give 
here a history of mariolatry even in outline. ^ The orthodox 
Fathers of the Greek Church in the fourth century were still 
comparatively reserved. Ambrose and Jerome, above all, in 
their controversy with Jovinian, initiated the Church in the 
worship of Mary. " Ambrose who exerted so strong an influence 
upon Augustine is especially to be mentioned as patron of this 
worship. He taught that Mary took an active share in the 
work of redemption, and already applied Gen. III., 3 to the 
holy virgin. In his time, again, the fables about Mary, which 
had long been in existence, began to be recognised as author- 
itative in the Church. All that had been sung in her praise 
by extravagant Latin, Greek, and Syrian poets and novelists, 
was consolidated into a kind of doctrine. It was believed as 
early as the end of the fourth century that Mary had not died, 

1 See Vol. I., p. 258; II., p. 277. 

2 A good review is given by Benrath, ': Zur Gesch. der Marienverehrung ", re- 
printed from the Theol. Studien und Kritik., 1886. A list is given in it of Catholic 
literature, in vifhich the viforks of Marraci, Passaglia, Kurz (1881), Scheeben (1882), 
and von Lehner (1881, also a 2nd ed.) are especially noteworthy. Art. "Maria" 
by Steitz in the K.-Encykl., Rosch, Aslarte Maria (Stud. u. Krit., 1888, pp. 265— 
299). Kattenbusch, 1. c. I., p. 464 f. 

^ Jovinian, so passionately handled by Jerome, had, in keeping with his depre- 
ciatory view of virginity in general, denied among other things the perpetua vir- 
ginitas of Mary. But other Western writers, like Bouosus and Helvidius, held the 
same view, and found supporters in their own time in lUyria. Bonosus held 
heterodox views, besides, of the person of Christ (compare the Art. on him in 
Herzog's R.-Encykl.). 
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but had been removed from the earth by a miracle. Yet the 
Arabian Collyridians, who presented her with offerings of bread- 
cakes, as if she had been a goddess, were anathematised 
(Epiph. H. 78). The Nestorian controversy brought Mary into 
the centre next Christ. She was the rock from which was hewn 
the deified body of the God-Logos. Nestorius cried in vain to 
Cyril, and with him to the whole Church, "Don't make the 
virgin into a goddess " ; at Ephesus Cyril exalted her for ever 
in the Catholic Church above all creatures, above Cherubim and 
Seraphim, and set her at the right hand of the Son. He started 
the permutatio nominum by which everything held true of the 
Son might be said to a great extent of the mother, because 
Avithout her there would have been no God-man. She now 
really became a factor in dogma, which cannot be said of any 
saint or angel; for the name "she who bore God" (bride of the. 
Holy Spirit) was thoroughly meant. It may be said in many 
respects that the orthodox now taught regarding Mary what 
the Arians had taught regarding Christ; she was a demi-god 
mediating between God and men. John of Damascus summa- 
rised the Greek theory in De fide orth. III., 12 and in the 
three homilies devoted to Mary. "The name 'Bearer of God' 
represents the whole mystery of the Incarnation. The Holy 
Spirit purified Mary with a view to the conception." John adopted 
the whole mass of legend up to the Ascension. Her share in 
the work of redemption is strongly emphasised; her body re- 
mained uncorrupted. Yet it is noteworthy that John was much 
more cautious ,in his dogmatic work than in his homilies. 

The Synod of A.D. 754, hostile as it was to saints and 
pictures, did not venture to interfere with mariolatry; indeed 
it expressly avowed its orthodoxy on this point; but that was 
not enough for the opposition. Theodorus Studita described 
the iconoclasts as opponents of the worship of Mary — see his 
syKccf/MV e]g rviv y.oi!^^(Tiv of Mary ; and it was only by the Synod 
of 787 that feeling in the East was satisfied. But in spite of 
all the extravagances with which she was honoured — the suc- 
cessive rise of numerous festivals, the annunciation, birth, death, 
reception, introduction into the temple — she is only recognised 
after all in Greek dogmatics as the great patroness and inter- 
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cesser for men. There is not a word of her having been free 
from the stain of original sin. It has been rightly said that 
she soon took a much more independent position in Western 
piety. "The prayers to Mary in the Greek Euchologion have 
a very uniform tone, because they dwell persistently on the 
desire for support and help." (Gass, I.e. p. 183). In a word, 
although she is also called "Lady" by the Greeks, she is not 
the "Queen" who rules Christendom and the world, and com- 
mands in heaven. She is not the "Mother of sorrows"; that 
itself gives a different meaning to the feeling in the two Churches. 
But the superstition which is practised among the masses in 
connection with her pictures is perhaps worse in the East than 
in the West. 

The distinctive character of the Greek Church was most 
clearly expressed in the worship of pictures, in the form in 
which it was dogmatically settled after the controversy on the 
subject. ^ There had been pictures from early times, originally 
for decorative purposes, and afterwards for instruction, in the 
grave-yards, churches, memorial chapels, and houses, and fixed 
to all sorts of furniture. Opposition had existed, but it came 
to an end in the Constantinian age. The people were to learn 
from the pictures the histories they depicted ; they were looked 
on as the books of the unlearned. " At the same time the 

• On the controversy about images, see Mansi XII. — XIV., aad the works of John of 
Damascus, Theodore Studita, Theophanes, Gregory Hatnartolus, Cedrenus, Zonaras, 
Constantiue Manasses, Michael Glycas, Anastasius and others. Works by Goldast 
(1608), Dallaeus (1642), Maimbourg (1683), Spanheim (1686), Walch (Vol. X. of the 
Ketzergesch.), Schlosser (1812), Marx (1839), Hefele (Concil. Gesch. III. 2, p. 366 S.; 
IV. 2, p. I ff.), Schenk, Kaiser Leo III. (Halle, 1880). On the relation of Armenia 
to the image-controversy, see Karapet Ter Mkrttschian, Die Paulikianer (Leipzig, 
1893), p. 52 ff., and there also the part on the controversies and the history of the 
sects, p. 112 ff., etc.; see especially the K.-Gesch. of Hergenrother. Gass, Sym- 
bolik, p. 315 ff. Kattenbusch 1. c. I., p. 467 ff., and the monograph by Schwarzlose, 
Der Bilderstreit, ein Kampf der griechischen Kirche um ihre Eigenart und ihre 
Freiheit, 1890. 

2 But at the same time, some ranked the pictures much higher than exegesis, 
as is shown by the interesting letter of Bishop David of Mez-Kolmank on images 
and drawings to John Mairogomier (translated by Karapet, 1. c, p. 52) : . . . "This 
sfect arose after the time of the Apostles, and first appeared among the Romans, 
wherefore a great Synod was held at C^sarea, and the command was given to 
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picture was to adorn hoi}' places. But still another interest 
gradually made itself felt, one that had formerly been most 
strenuously resisted by early Christianity. It is natural for men 
to desire relics and images of venerated beings, to withdraw 
them from profane use, and to treat them with deep devotion. 
Christianity had originally resisted this impulse, so far as any- 
thing connected with the deity was concerned, in order not to 
fall into idolatry. There was less repugnance, however, to it, 
when it dealt with Christ, and almost none from the first in 
the case of martyrs and heroic characters. From this point the 
veneration of relics and pictures slowly crept in again. But from 
the fifth century it was greatly strengthened, and received a 
support unheard of in antiquity, through the dogma of the in- 
carnation and the corresponding treatment of the Eucharist. 
Christ was the image (ehcov) of God, and yet a living being, 
nay, a life-giving spirit [Trvavfia (^coottoiov); Christ had by the 
incarnation made it possible to apprehend the divine in a 
material form, and had raised sensuous human nature to the 
divine: the consecrated elements were! ' sr/.oi/fg oi Christ and yet 
were his very body. These ideas introduced thought to a 
new world. It was not only the Areopagite and the mystics 
who saw in all consecrated finite things the active symbol of 
an eternal power, or perceived the superiority of the Christian 
religion to all others in the very fact that it brought the divine 
everywhere into contact with the senses. They merely raised 
to the level of a philosophic view what the common man and 
the monk had long perceived, namely, that everything secular 
which has been adopted by the Church became, not only a 
symbol, but also a vehicle of the sacred. But amid secular 
things the image, which bore as it were its consecration in 
itself, appeared to be least secular. Pictures of Christ, Mary, 
and the saints, had been already worshipped from the fifth 

paint pictures in the House of God. These painters became arrogant, and sought 
to have their art placed above all other ecclesiastical arts. They said: "Our art 
is light, for, while few read the Holy Scriptures, it enlightens equally old and 
young." This and other passages by Armenius show, besides, that there were 
"iconoclastic heretics" long before the Emperor Leo. The Marcionites (Paulicians) 
also rejected pictures and crosses. 
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{fourth) century with greetings, kisses, prostration, a renewal 
of ancient pagan practices. In the naive and confident convic- 
tion that Christians no longer ran any risk of idolatry, the 
Church not only tolerated, but promoted, the entrance of pagan- 
ism. It was certainly the intention to worship the divine in the 
material ; for the incarnation of deity had deified nature (0u(ng). A 
brisk trade was carried on in the seventh and beginning of the 
eighth century in images, especially by monks ; churches, and 
chapels were crowded with pictures and relics; the practice of 
heathen times was revived, only the sense of beauty was in- 
verted. It was not fresh life that seemed fair, but, though a 
trace of the majestic might not be lacking, it was the life 
consecrated to asceticism and death. We do not know how 
far artistic incapacity, how far the dogmatic intention, con- 
tributed to the Byzantine ideal of the saints. " Authentic " 
pictures were in existence, and numberless copies were made 
from them. By their means, monkish piety, engaged in a stupid 
staring at sacred things, ruled the people, and dragged Christ- 
ianity down to deeper and deeper depths. 

But this monkish piety, which prevailed from the Bishops 
down, had become more and more independent in relation to 
the State. None of his successors had mastered the Church, 
like Justinian ; and it was the aim of the iconoclastic emperors 
to reduce it to complete subjection to the State, to make it a 
department of the State. They sought at the same time to 
have a State Church into which they could force the sects, 
Jews and Mohammedans, without imposing what was most obnox- 
ious to them, that which made official Christianity into heathenism 
— the worship of images. They meant therefore to decide what 
was Christian, and how the cultus ought to be framed, and in 
doing so they were aided by the fact that it could be shown 
without any difficulty that the worship of images was something 
relatively novel and alien. We cannot say more ; for they them- 
selves were violent and rude barbarians, military upstarts, who 
depended on the sword. They had abandoned the idea of the 
Church as the chief support of the empire ; it was to be the 
chief servant. Instead of priests they had soldiers. They merely 
wished that the Church should not give trouble, and that it 
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should be possible in any given case to make whatever use of 
it the State might require. Image-worship may look like reli- 
gious barbarism; but it was associated with all the spiritual 
forces still possessed at that time in Christendom. The icono- 
clastic imperial power was much more barbarous, though we 
have to admit that Constantine Copronymus possessed brilliant 
gifts as a ruler. However, the emperors found bishops who made 
common cause with them, and it cannot be denied that some 
of these had reUgious motives for attacking the images. Here 
and there the hostility of the Jews and of Islam may have set 
them thinking about the matter; others sought for means of 
winning or conciliating the Mohammedans. Their opponents 
described the Arabians as the teachers of the iconoclastic 
emperors. 

In A.D. 726 Leo the Isaurian took the matter in hand. ' A 
general opposition at once arose. " The king must not decide 
concerning faith " (^J; SfTi/ (SxiriKeo!, Trsp) 7ri(rrecc? Koyov 7roi£7(T6»i)r 
This general idea accompanied the whole dispute. From the 
days of Maximus Confessor, the leaders of the Greek Church 
insisted on the independence of the Church in relation to the 
State, and the Roman Bishops supported them in their efforts. 
They were for that very reason on the side of image-worship, 
just as, conversely, Charlemagne and his Franks were averse 

1 Schwarzlose (1. c, p. 36 if.) has anew examined the origin of the contro- 
versy, in order to determine the external causes. But the matter has not yet 
been made clear. The following points fall to be considered, (i) Lesser reac- 
tions against the worship of images, which proceeded from the bosom of the 
Church even before the outbreak of the controversy, but which were only locally 
important. (2) Accusations by the Jews that the Christians ran counter to the 
prohibition of images in the Old Testament ; the intervention of an Arabian Khalif,, 
A.D. 723 (Jezid II.), against the Christian worship of images and of Mary (influenced 
by Judaism r) ; influence of the Jews on Leo the Isaurian (?). (3) A theological 
iconoclastic party in Phrygia, gathered round the Bishop of Nacolia [on this Schwarz- 
lose, as it seems to me rightly, lays particular stress] ; this party perhaps took its 
stand on ancient Montanistic and Novatian reminiscences — the Paulicians are also 
said to have been incoHoclasts ; Leo's contact with the above party in his time of 
military service. (4) The resolve of the Emperors no longer to depend for support 
on the spiritual power of the Church, but on the army, yet on the other hand to 
perfect the imperial papacy — after the pattern of the Khalif: (Sao-Msi/? xzi Upevi 
e'lfii. Karapet, 1. c, lays stress on the part played by Islam, but will have nothing to 
do with Jewish influences. The Emperor wished to play the same part as the Khalif. 
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from it. At the same time the influence of other motives than 
those of ecclesiastical politics should not be denied. ' It was 
perhaps the greatest and the least expected crisis ever experi- 
enced by the Byzantine Church. ° The issue deprived it of 
any further independent history, of middle ages, or of a modern 
era. The image-worshippers, with the Pope at their head, 
repUed to the imperial edict by referring to express divine 
statutes, to the Labarum of Constantine, and to the great 
Fathers of the fourth century, who had taught that the worship 
passed from the image to its prototype. '' They appealed to a 
picture at Paneas of which Eusebius had spoken, but above all 
to the incarnation of the Logos. " Had God not become man, 
we would not portray him in a human form." The prohibi- 
tions of the Old Testament signified nothing to the contrary ; 
for idols are only pictures of things which do not exist. We 
do not worship idols like the golden calf. He who makes use 
of the Old Testament in the Jewish fashion and charges the 
Church with idolatry is a reprobate Jew. Besides, Israel had 
possessed divine images of its own; it only refused to value 
them — Moses' rod, the golden pitcher, the cover of the ark etc. ; 
had it worshipped these, it would not have fallen down before 
idols. All sculpture made in the name of God was venerable 
and holy. * These were the most important arguments. 

But the Emperor appointed a Patriarch favourable to him in 
Constantinople, and sought to get the Pope of Rome into his 
power. The latter, in his letters to him * defending the images, 
emphasized the points, first, that there were %f//Joxfl/i^TiS5 (images 
made with hands) which had been prompted by God, and were 
therefore sacred and, secondly, xxstpoTrolviTix, (not made with hands), 

1 Reuter, Gesch. der relig. Aufklaring in MA. I., p. 10 ff. 

2 On the external course of the controversy in detail, see Schwarzlose, 1. c, p. 51 ff. 

3 A passage from the works of Basil was especially important (S(' siVifKo; ij . 
yvwo-;; rou SifXtTiiTTOu yivsrai) ; but Funk (Quartalschr., 1888) has shown that 
while Basil certainly uttered this saying, his meaning was different from that of 
the later image-worshippers; by sUav he meant Christ himself to whom the wor- 
ship passed. 

4 Gregory 11. Ep. ad German, in Mansi XIII., p. 91 sq. 

5 Mansi XII., pp. 959 sq., 975 sq. 

21 
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as e.g., the picture which Christ had sent to Abgar. The latter, 
the axeipo7roi>iTix, played a great, indeed the decisive, role in the 
Church of the East. Moreover, we see from the Pope's letters 
that the imperial edict not only affected image worship as the 
veneration of idols, stones, walls, and boards, but also the venera- 
tion of martyrs as polytheism, and that the military Emperor 
plumed himself on his likeness to Josiah (Hezekiah). Thereupon 
the Pope wrote him that the dogmas of the Church were the affair 
of Bishops and not of the Emperor ; as the former might not 
interfere in civil matters, so neither might the latter in ecclesi- 
astical. The Emperor replied that he was at once Emperor 
and Priest. But Gregory was not to be dismayed; his second 
letter was even more forcible than his first. John of Damascus, 
securely protected by a Khalif, also raised his voice in three 
apologies on behalf of the images. ' In these the adoration of 
images is made to form an integral part of the dogmatic theory 
of the Incarnation. We adore the Creator who became a 
creature ; with him is inseparably connected the purple garment 
of the body. Therefore, while God himself cannot be portrayed, 
the incarnate God can. The Mosaic law only forbade the 
'adoration of service' {■7rpo<TKuvyi(ri^ kXTpsixi;), but not adoration 
{'7rpo(7}iuv>ia-ii) in general. Images are visible forms representative 
of the invisible ; the Son alone indeed is a perfect (identical) 
copy; but other images are also connected with the subject 
they portray, and from eternity one of every creature has 
existed in the presence of God. Gregory and John have a 
very great deal in common in their arguments, so that we see 
clearly how dependent the former was on Greek writers, ' but 
not only is the whole subject more thoroughly treated in John, 
but it is more strictly based on dogmatics. He even goes so 

1 Opp. ed. Lequien I., pp. 305—390; see Langeo, Joh. von Damasc, p. 129 ff. 
Schwarzlose (1. c, pp. 202—223) ^^^ described very thoroughly the theology of the 
supporters of images. On the third of the Damascene's apologies, see 1. c, p. 
103 ff., on the spurious letter to the Emperor Theophilus, p. 109 ff. 

2 Apparently this opinion is not yet sufficient. Following doubts already ex- 
pressed by Semler, Rossler, Malfatti, and Duchesner, Schwarzlose (1. c, p. 113 ff.) 
has brought forward reasons worth considering for holding that Gregory's two 
letters in their present form cannot have come from the hand of Gregory II. Inter- 
polations have been inserted by a Greek. 
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far as to see in the rejection of images Manichaeism, the con- 
tempt of matter which the God-Logos had hypostatically united 
with himself. We find a frightful confusion of ideas in an 
.apparently simple and soHd argument. All dogma, wherever 
John lays his hands on it, culminates in the images. The doc- 
trines of the Holy Ghost, of death, unction and the cross, all 
require this worship. 

But the freedom of the Church from the State was also 
•strongly emphasised by the subject of the KhaHf, so that once 
more the parallelism with Gregory's letters is striking, so much 
so as almost to cast doubt on the genuineness of the latter or 
of John's apologies. It was the prerogative not of Emperors 
but of Councils to control Church affairs. The power of bind- 
ing and loosing had been granted not to Emperors, but to 
Apostles, Bishops, and Doctors. In the second address John 
assails the Emperor still more sharply. At the same time, he 
now maintains that the Church is governed by the written and 
unwritten institutions of the Fathers; the worship of images 
belongs to the latter. It was difficult to produce proof from 
tradition, and many patristic passages could be instanced against 
it. Hence "unwritten" tradition. The adoration of the cross 
and of relics was always embraced in the defence, and even 
the Old Testament analogy was cited in its support. In the 
third address it is again declared that adoration is due only 
to God and the body united with the Deity, and that the in- 
carnate God is alone to be portrayed. Then the abandonment 
of Scriptural evidence for images is made up for by an indirect 
proof. Here it occurs to the apologist, that in fact all the 
•catchwords of orthodox dogma do not exist in the Bible. 
Next, we have a detailed philosophy of images : the Son is the 
perfect resemblance of God, and the Holy Ghost of the Son. 
Images are the ideas of things; man is the likeness of God; 
the word is the image of thought ; recollection of the past and 
representation of the future are images. Everything is an im- 
age, and the image is everything. The saints themselves are 
worshipped in their pictures. This is followed by the treat- 
ment of the Eucharist, next by a long section on the degrees 
of worship; it is abasement in presence of the object revered. 
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To this is appended the mention of the curative shadow of the 
Apostles, the handkerchief, and the boys who ridiculed Elisha. 
Thus we are led up to relics, saints, and pictures, the crib, 
Golgotha, the cross, nails, sheets, swaddling-clothes, and vesture, 
and again to books of the Gospels, sacred vessels, candlesticks 
and crosses etc. in the Church. Even the adoration of princes 
is recalled. Numerous patristic passages, some of them forged, 
are quoted. 

After the death of Leo, and the overthrow of an anti-emperor 
supported by those friendly to images, the son of the former,. 
Constantine Copronymus, carried out his father's policy with 
an iron hand. He summoned the general Synod, already plan- 
ned by his father, to Constantinople A.D. 754. Three hundred 
and thirty-eight bishops assembled, but the Patriarchs were 
absent. Archbishop Theodosius of Ephesus presided. ' The 
proceedings are only in part known, thfough those of the 
seventh general Council. ^ In the decision (a/)o?) of the Synod 
Christianity is abruptly contrasted with idolatry, but the vener- 
ation of images is idolatry. There were hardly many Bishops 
who could or dared use such language honestly or from the 
heart. The majority played the hypocrite from dread of the 
emperor in declaring that the veneration of images was a work 
of Satan, introduced into the Church of the pure doctrine, in 
order to seduce men from the lofty adoration of God, or in 
describing painting as the sinful art by which the incarnation 
of Christ was blasphemed. But it sounds strangest of all to 
hear that these Bishops charged the image worshippers at once 
with Nestorianism and Eutychianism. They were Nestorians 
since it was of course only possible to represent the humanity 
of Christ, and thus his divinity and humanity were sundered; 
and they were Eutychians in so far as they sought at the same 
time to represent his divinity and accordingly confounded it 
with his humanity. The only image allowed — and this is an 

1 Schwarzlose (1. c, pp. 76 — loi)'has well described the iconoclastic party and 
its whole system. "The iconoclasts rejected the religious use and adoration of 
pictures, because not only according to their view were they contrary to Scripture, 
tradition, and dogma, but also seduced the Church into heresy and heathenism.'' 

' Mansi XIII., p. 205 sq. 
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important declaration — were the bread and wine in the Lord's 
Supper. Starting from the prohibition of the portrayal of Christ, 
images in general were argued against. Further, Christianity 
rejected along with heathenism not only sacrificial, but pictorial, 
worship. The saints live with God ; to recall them to earthly 
life by means of a dead art was blasphemy. Men ought to 
continue to worship and invoke them, but to condemn their 
pictures. No reference seems to have been made to rehcs. 
We have now a series of excellently chosen passages from the 
Bible and the Fathers. In conclusion, stringent penalties were 
attached to the worship of images, and a string of anathemas 
crowns the whole. "We also believe that we speak apostolic- 
ally and have the Holy Spirit." They had in fact uttered fine 
propositions, and used words which had ceased for centuries 
to be heard so distinctly in the Greek Church ; but did they 
themselves beheve in these words? 

They were under the yoke of the Emperor. The clergy 
obeyed when the decrees were published ; but resistance was 
offered in the ranks of the monks. Many took to flight, some 
became martyrs. The imperial police stormed the Churches, 
and destroyed those images and pictures that had not been 
secured. The iconoclastic zeal by no means sprang from 
enthusiasm for divine service in spirit and in truth. The Emperor 
now also directly attacked the monks ; he meant to extirpate 
the hated order, and to overthrow the throne of Peter. We see 
how the idea of an absolute military state rose powerfully in 
Constantinople, how it strove to establish itself by brute force. 
The Emperor, according to trustworthy evidence, made the 
inhabitants of the city swear that they would henceforth wor- 
ship no image, and give up all intercourse with monks. Clois- 
ters were turned into arsenals and barracks, relics were hurled 
into the sea, and the monks, as far as possible, secularised. 
And the politically far-seeing Emperor at the same time entered 
into correspondence with France (Synod of Gentilly, A.D. 767) 
and sought to win Pepin, History seemed to have suffered a 
violent rupture, a new era was dawning which should supersede 
the history of the Church. 

But the Church was too powerful, and the Emperor was not 
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even master of Oriental Christendom, but only of part of it. 
The orthodox Patriarchs of the East (under the rule of Islam) 
declared against the iconoclastic movement, and a Church with- 
out monks or pictures, in schism with the other orthodox 
Churches, was a nonentity. A spiritual reformer was wanting. 
Thus the great reaction set in, after the death of the Emperor 
(A.D. 775), the ablest ruler Constantinople had seen for a long 
time. This is not the place to describe how it was inaugurated 
and cautiously carried out by the skilful policy of the Empress 
Irene, ' cautiously, for a generation had already grown up that 
was accustomed to the cultus without images. An important 
part was played by the miracles performed by the re-emerging- 
relics and pictures. But the lower classes had always been 
really favourable to them ; only the army and the not incon- 
siderable number of bishops who were of the school of Con- 
stantine had to be carefully handled. Tarasius, ^ the new Patri- 
arch of Constantinople and a supporter of images, succeeded, 
after overcoming much difficulty, and especially distrust in 
Rome and the East, after also removing the excited army, in 
bringing together a general Council of about 350 bishops at 
Nicsea, A.D. 787, which annulled the decrees of A.D. 754.* 
The proceedings of the seven sittings ^ are of great value, be- 
cause very important patristic passages have been preserved 
in them which otherwise would have perished ; for at this Synod 
also the discussions turned chiefly on the Fathers. The decision 
(opoi;) restored orthodoxy and finally settled it. The first six 
Synods with their anathemas and canons were first confirmed, 
and it went on : " We decide with all precision and fitness to 
set up, along with the form of the precious and life-giving 
cross, the august and holy images made with colours or of 

1 See Phoropulos, Eipvi"* >) 'ASiivaiu avTOxfccrsifu 'Vanumv. Mfpos a aun 769 — 
788. It is important that the iconoclastic emperors belonged to Asia Minor, while 
Irene was Athenian. 

^ Heikel (Helsingfors, 1889) has published in Greek for the first time the Vita 
Tarasii, written by Deacon Ignatius. 

3 A first attempt to hold a Synod failed A.D. 786, since the majority of the 
bishops were still adverse, and were supported by the army. 

■* See Mansi XIII., pp. 992 — 1052. The quotations in the Libri Carolini furnish 
many problems. 
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stone or other suitable material, in the holy churches of God, 
on sacred vessels and garments, on walls and tablets, in houses 
and on the streets: both the image of our Lord and God and 
Saviour Jesus Christ, and of our undefiled Lady, the holy mother 
of God, and of the august angels, and all saintly and pious 
men; for the prototypes being constantly seen represented in 
images, the spectators are excited to remember and long for 
them, and to bestow reverence and due veneration on the 
images, not indeed the true worship according to our faith 
which is due to God alone ; but (as it becomes us) to make 
an offering of incense and lights in their honour to the form of 
the precious and life-giving cross, to the holy Gospels, and the 
other sacred erections, as was the pious custom of the ancients ; 
for the honour paid to the image passes to the prototype ; and 
he who adores the image adores in it the being or object 
portrayed." ' 

Just as at Trent, in addition to the restoration of mediaeval 
doctrine, a series of reforming decrees was published, so this 
Synod promulgated twenty-two cahons which can be similarly 
described. The attack on monachism and the constitution of 
the Church had been of some use. They are the best canons 
drawn up by an CEcumenical Synod. The bishops were enjoined 
to study, to live simply and be unselfish, and to attend to the 
care of souls; the monks to observe order, decorum, and also 
to be unselfish. With the State and the Emperor no com- 
promise was made; on the contrary, the demands of Maximus 

* 'Opi^ofiev a-vv XKpt^etx ynxtr^ noti k[i{^s?^eta TccpxT?^ija-ian; tw rv'JTta tov Ttf-ttov 
xeci ^aoTTOioi a-TavpoS civariSetr6ai rac o-eTrriii xai iylxi sixovaQ, t«5 Ix xpujj.iiTiiiv 
xai ^liti(p7Soi; xai irspcei; t/Ai)5 i7riTvfism( ixoiavn Iv t«75 ay/ais toC ©foC ExxAifo-Zai?, 
£v kpoi(; HKiisin, xm htrOiin, roi'xoiQ T£ xai (ravia-tv, o'mm te xai ojo;;" rij? ts tou 
xvpiov xai @eov xai o-airijfo; -hiJ-iov 'l^a-oO Xpia-Tov eixovof, xai Ti)5 axp&vrou Sin-'jroiviti; 
7I{jlc5v TiJe ay/aQ deorSxov^ rtf^'av re ayyeKctiy, xai Travraiv ayituv xai otriaiv avSpuv' 
'6<Tui yap o-t/vEXWC J'' sixovixtji avarvTraia-eini dpuvrxi, toitoStoii xa] ai Tairai; Ssili- 
/^Evoc .Siavia-ravTai Trpog rijv tSv vpoiTorvTrav iJ.tviiJ.iff re xai ewivoStiriv, xai ravraii 
ao-jrao-fiov xai ri/JifTixiiv Trpoa-xu-jijij-iv aTovEfiE/v, ov ftJjv Tijv xara vi'a-Tiv tiijuv ahvi- 
Siviiv Xarpelav, ^ tt/je'tte; fiovj) rjj isla <^v(T£f aAA' iv rp6vot tw tvwui tov TIIJ.10V 
xai ^aovoioC trravpoS xai toii; dyi'oig sbayyefiioiQ xai to?; KatTtoii kpoii avaHlJatri, 
xai lviJ.taiJ.oirm xai (fiurm vpoa-ayayiiv Trpo; tijv rovrui nijiiv von'ia-iai, xaSiii; xai 
To7; apx^'O'i eva-e^iSi Mnjrai- vi yap riji eixovo? rtiJ.ii iTri to vpurorvjroi Siit^aivsi: 
xai 6 Trpoa-xuvSv rijv eixha, Tpoirxvvtt h avrf, rou syypa(poiJ.cvov tjjv ivoirrxiriv. 
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Confessor and John of Damascus are heard, though in muffled 
tones, from the canons. ' Still, though the Byzantine Church 
possessed in the next period an abbot — Theodoras Studita^ — 
who championed, as none but a Nicholas or Gregory could, 
the sovereignty over princes of God's law and the Church, it 
did not win freedom and independence. However, the repeated 
and for decades successful attempts made by military Emperors 
in the ninth century to get rid of the image-worship which had 
only brought defeat to the State, were finally frustrated. ' > The 
great Theodore maintained the orthodox cause unflinchingly 
against Leo the Armenian and Michael the Stammerer. Their 
successor Theophilus was a relentless foe to images and the 
monks. Then came an Empress, Theodora, who finally restored 
the worship. This took place at the Synod held at Constan- 
tinople A.D. 842. This Synod decreed that a Feast of Orthodoxy 
[■^ nupixy.ij Tviq op&oZo^ioii;) should be celebrated annually, at which 
the victory over .the iconoclasts should be regularly remembered. 
Thus th4 whole of orthodoxy was united in image-worship." 

In this way the Eastern Church reached the position which 
suited its nature. We have here the conclusion of a develop- 
ment consistent in the main points. The divine and sacred, as 
that had descended into the sensuous world by the incarnation, 
had created for itself in the Church a system of material, super- 
natural things, which offered themselves for man's use. The 
theosophy of images corresponded to the Neo-platonic concep- 
tion, connected with that of the Incarnation, of the one unfolding 

1 See the Canons 3, 6 and 12. Theodorus Studita a few years later triumphantly- 
asserted the famous 3rd Canon : " Any choice of a bishop, priest or deacon emanat- 
ing from a secular prince is invalid." 

2 See Thomas, Theodor von Studion, I^eipzig 1892. 

^ The superstition indulged in by the image-worshippers is shown by the epistle 
of Michael the Stammerer to Ludwig the Pious (Mansi XIV., p. 399) ; see Hefele 
IV., p. 40. 

* See also the decision of the 8th general Synod, sessio X. (Mansi XVI., p. 161). 
An Oriental Christian — an Armenian, but in this question all Orientals are agreed — 
writes at the present day : A Christianity which is stunted and disguised in pictorial 
forms, if it belongs to the Church, i.e., if it is determined by the history and the 
spiritual genius of a people, is much stronger and more justified than any concep- 
tions coloured by sectarianism or rationalism, however much these may appeal to 
modern taste (Karapet 1. c, p. 116). 
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itself in a plurality of graded ideas (original types) down to 
the earthly. The theme had, as the image-worshippers said, 
been already touched on by Basil ("the knowledge of the pro- 
totype comes through the image " : §/' shovo? yi yvatrti; toxj txpx^- 
TVTTOu yivsTXi); Gregory of Nazianzus ("it is the nature of the 
image to be a copy of the prototype and of what is said": 
a,VTi! shovog Cpiitrig j«./;C«jjjC4« sJvizi tov dpxsTVTrov aa) ov Keysrini) ; 
the Areopagite ("truly visible images are the seen [representa- 
tives] of the unseen" xKi^^oog ei^^xvetq shovst; sh) tx opmroi rSiv 
dopxTccv); Theodoret ("sin alone has no copy") and others. ' All 
that had been wanting was a correct understanding and a bold 
carrying out of the truth. And lastly, that nothing be left out, 
Aristotelian scholasticism found its account here also. It had 
been maintained long ago, and supported by reference to the 
pictures " not made with hands " {xxsipoTroiviTx), that not paint- 
ing, but the tradition and law of the Church created the types — 
see also the decision of the seventh Council. But Theodorus 
Studita went still further.^ To him the picture was almost 
more important than the correct dogmatic formula; for in his 
view the relation of the copy to the original was a necessary 
one, and there was complete identity in so far as while the 
material was different, the form (the hypostasis) was the same. 
Theodore maintained that the material was indifferent, but that in 
the form of the authentic pictures one possessed the real Christ, 
the real Mary, and the real saints. They all bore their proto- 
type in themselves, and this prototype was independent of the 
personal impress; it went on imprinting itself from picture to 
picture, at first spontaneously — for these men caught at the 
absurdity of images not made with hands [shJvat; xxsipoTTOi^roi), 
then through the artist, if he reproduced the type faithfully.' 
With this science of images composed of superstition, magic 
and scholasticism we may fitly close the development. The 

' See passages in Gass, p. 319 f. 

2 See Opp. Theodori ed. Sirmond T.V. Here we have collected the Antirrhetic. 
(I.— III.) c. Iconomachos, Confutatio Poematum Iconomachorum, Quiestiones propo- 
sitse Iconomachis, the Capita VII. adv. Iconom., and the Ep. ad Platon. de cultu ss. 
imag. The two books of epistles (1. c.) contain abundant material regarding the images. 

3 The chief passages are collected in great abundance and are well arranged 
by Sirmond T.V. sub voce "Imagines" in the index. 
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Greek Church has almost entirely excluded plastic represent- 
ations, and its practice of art has, in consequence of the ban 
placed on it by the "authentic" picture, never been anything" 
but stunted. No one can deny that the image-worshippers had 
some justification in their controversy with the iconoclasts ; and 
for Greek Christianity, as it was, image-worship was a vital 
question. But in the great conflict waged for a century by the 
Byzantine Church with the State, not only did its distinctive 
character, but [its freedom, depend on the issue. Great monks 
had tried to educate the Church up to the idea of freedom. 
In the fight to retain its character it was victorious ; but in 
that for liberty it succumbed. 



CHAPTER V. 



Appendix.— Sketch of the History of the Genesis 
OF THE Orthodox System. 

Origen had drawn up a system of Christian theology based 
on the four principles, God, the world, freedom, and Holy 
Scripture, and depending on the old Catholic Church doctrine. 
It is the only original scientific system ever produced by the 
Greek Church. The conception of a scientific system of truth 
is in itself philosophical; it has not come from religion which 
consists rather in faith in revelation. But the science of the 
time had conceded a lofty place within itself to this very belief 
in revelation, and, on the other hand, it was an innate instinct 
of the Christian faith to give an account of itself. 

Origen's undertaking and the manner in which he carried it 
out contained as many repellent as attractive features for his 
Christian contemporaries and the future. As a whole it held 
its ground only in the narrow circle of friends and followers ; ' 
but its effects were nevertheless incalculable. If Origen had 
recast the whole faith (Pistis) into a science (Gnosis) the imme- 
diate consequence, by no means intended by him, was that 
some of his gnostic (theological) propositions were introduced 
into the faith, and that conversely others were amended in accord- 
ance with the language of the antignostic Catholic Kerygma. 
The system was thus dislocated, and with good reason ; for it 
was a system, simply because in spite of its scrupulous regard 
for the Bible, history, and freedom, it had transformed history 
into a natural process. In opposing the notoriously heterodox 
points of the system — the pre-existence of souls, pre-temporal 

• Theognostus, Origen's disciple, made a new attempt at constructing a system, 
see Vol. III., p. 96. 
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fall of souls, eternal creation of the world, the doctrine of the 
transfigured body, and Apokatastasis — an attack was made, if 
not always consciously, on its principles which became conspi- 
cuous in these points. For the above doctrines were not append- 
ages which could be deleted; they rather expressed most clearly 
the fundamental thought of the system, that God is all in all, 
and that the doctrine of the Church was dealing with wholly 
inadequate symbols in concerning itself with the conceptions of 
the creation of the world in time, the historical fall and redemp- 
tion, the judgment, and a twofold final destiny. Men desired 
science, and there was, as in all ages, only one science ; then 
it was simply that which Origen had represented. But at the 
same time none would abandon the traditional tenets as abso- 
lutely valid truths, partly in the interest of conservatism, partly 
because it was vaguely felt that scientific theology did not do 
justice to the distinctive character of Christian faith. That was 
the dilemma ; but in one point alt thinkers were agreed with 
Origen^ viz., that the final aim of faith and of the theology 
accompanied by asceticism, was participation in the knowledge 
and consequently the life of the Deity. They were all intellect- 
ualists, even, so far as we are acquainted with them, the earliest 
opponents of Origen, including Methodius. ' And theology 
brought about in the case of nearly all of them a loss to faith 
incalculable in its consequences — the fading of moral responsibi- 
lity and of the conception of the judgment. No doubt the 
"Judgment" was maintained as before, and that against Origen ; 
but the thought had lost and continued more and more to lose 
its all-commanding position in doctrine. 

At the beginning of the fourth century, ^ Christianity was, 
again in consequence of the theology, on the point of disrup- 
tion. Eusebius has himself admitted the danger in the outward 
organisation, and it was a result of the cleavage in thought. 
Bishops spoke authoritatively in the East who had learned from 
Origen all sorts of ideas that put the doctrine of the Church 
in danger of running to seed. A compact school was in the 

' Besides him the earliest opponents — after Demetrius — were Peter of Alexandria 
and Eustathius of Antioch. Pamphilus and Eusebius wrote against Origen's enemies. 
^ See the details in Vol. III., pp. I2i — 162. 
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field that, while it considered itself very scientific and genuinely- 
biblical, yet without knowing or intending it, secularised Christ- 
ianity. Constantine on the one hand, and Athanasius on the 
other, saved Christendom. Athanasius was no follower of Ori- 
gen ; he was more akin to Irenaeus. In giving the central place 
to the thought of Christ's essential unity with God, and in 
carrying it out, he also set the theology of the future, as it 
seems, on a new, or rather on the old Irensean basis. But he 
was no theologian, or, better, he ceased to be one from the 
moment when he perceived the central significance of the above 
conception of faith. He hardly touched, let alone solved, the 
problem of correlating it with all the other results of contempo- 
rary knowledge, with the whole of natural theology. He had 
enough to do in showing that a conception still alien, at any 
rate to the majority, and clothed in an unfamiliar word, was 
scriptural, traditional, and fundamental, and in obviating object- 
ions. A kind of system was rather constructed by the strict 
Arians — Aetius and Eunomius — by means of Aristotelian philo- 
sophy. Every professed system up till past the middle of the 
fourth century was heterodox, with the sole exception of that 
of Marcellus ; but while he made a bold front against the whole 
doctrine of Origen, he seemed to fall into long refuted errors. 
His fate itself proves that one thing, in whose assertion orthodox 
and Arians were agreed, was already inseparably bound up with 
the Christianity of the cultured, viz., the Neo-platonic doctrine 
of God and his revelation. The one party — the Arians — might 
supplement it with Aristotelianism, the other might give the 
widest scope to the conception of salvation embodied in Jesus 
Christ, but in the above fundamental thought both were agreed, 
and the common veneration of Origen is proof of this. ' Cyril's 
catechisms show the procedure followed in the catechetic instruc- 
tion of the cultured. They are based on the Symbol, and its 
separate points are proved from Scripture. Agreement with 
Scripture is sufficient ; it also guarantees, so to speak, the unity, 
or, better, it suppresses the craving for strict unity. Revelation, 
as contained in the oracles of Scripture, was to satisfy all wants. 
The catechist did not indeed renounce rational argument in. 

• On Arians and orthodox, see Chap. I. 
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support of separate points of doctrine, but he did not offer 
anything like a system. On the other hand, traditionalism and 
the mysticism of the cultus were already strongly marked. Nor 
was the latter unconnected with Origen ; on the contrary, no 
theologian of early times did so much to further it as he. 

The transference of Athanasius' thought into the scientific 
theology, i.e., into Origenism, was the work ofthe Cappadocians. 
Among them Gregory of Nyssa was the most thorough adher- 
ent of Origen. Though not without some reservations, yet it 
can be said that he represented the fundamental conception of 
Origen.' His "Great Catechism" is the only writing ofthe 
fourth century which can be compared to the work "De prin- 
cipiis"; but it contains a much narrower range of ideas, and 
is by no means, even in Gregory's own view, a complete work 
on dogma. ^ Next to the Cappadocians, Didymus of Alexandria 
is to be named as a disciple of Origen. It was of immense 
importance that, just before complete traditionalism settled on 
the Church, these men took up the cause of theological science 
in Origen's sense, further, that at this very time men were 
found in the West to communicate the views of the Cappadocians 

' The reservations are, certainly, not unimportant. If Gregory also shared 
Origen's starting-point, viz., the antithesis of the spiritually divine and the sensuous, 
yet he had a more distinct grasp of the notion of creation, and attempted to under- 
stand the sensuous as a necessary side of human nature. Finally, however, he 
also regards the whole development explored by Christian theology as a cosmical 
process ; only the process does not appear so manifest as in Origen, who besides 
had also, judging from Clement of Alex., introduced ideas alien to it. 

2 Everything in the "Great Catechism" is rational. The author begins by ex- 
pounding the doctrine of the Trinity as the just mean between Jewish monotheism 
and heathen polytheism. He also shows that it occurs in the Old Testament 
(c. I — 4). Then follows the account of the doctrine of the Incarnation (c. 5 — 32), 
which forms the subject proper of the Catechism. It is treated from the most 
varied sides; the reason, nature, and result of the incarnation are discussed. It is 
proved from the essential attributes of God as well as the state of men; and it is 
shown that on the one hand it corresponds to the goodness, justice, wisdom, and 
power of God, and on the other presupposes the condition of evil, death, and 
freedom in man. Christ became man for all, but he is the physician only for the 
virtuous. The old question why he appeared so late is also (c. 29) discussed. The 
conclusion is taken up with expositions of Baptism, the Last Supper, and faith, 
which constitute the new birth, «'.«., virtuous life (c. 33 — ^40). Origen's conceptions, 
though grouped round a new centre in that of Athanasius, run through the whole ; 
this is still more conspicuous in some of the other writings by the same author. 
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and Didymus to their native land, and, finally, that the Byzan- 
tine Church never ventured to condemn the works of the 
Cappadocians — of Gregory of Nyssa. The last is especially a 
fact which cannot fail to excite astonishment ; but what would 
have been left to the Greek Church from the sixth century down, 
if to the condemned doctors of the Church and their writings 
we had further to add the main works of Gregory of Nyssa. 
Since, however, the Church has steadily acknowledged the 
orthodoxy of the Cappadocians, ' Origen himself has after all 
been always looked at as only half a heretic. Up to the present 
day the members of the two Catholic Churches do not know 
exactly how they ought really to regard him. He has remained 
a thorn in the flesh of the Church. 

At the close of the fourth century it was settled that the 
dogmas of the Trinity and the Incarnation constituted the faith ; 
for they were most intimately connected, and the former was 
fixed in terms of the Incarnation. The great ApoUinaris, a 
systematic theologian and besides an opponent of Origen's 
method, and the Cappadocians established this conviction. By 
this means an immense gain was made on the one hand, but 
on the other not much; for what good did it do to confess 
these doctrines, as long as it was possible by means of philoso- 
phy to furnish very different versions of them, or while the 
infinite number of other tenets, which fell within the range of 
theology and required absolutely to be discussed in terms of 
the Symbol or of Holy Scripture, were destitute of any fixed 
form? We must again, or, rather still conceive the state of 
matters during the whole of the fourth century on to its close 
as being mutatis mutandis the same as when Gnosticism flourished, 
though a consensus of opinion was not wanting in the Church. 

1 The Cappadocians were always held to be the foremost among theologians. 
Thus Theodore of Studion says (Antirrhet II. adv. Iconom., p. 123, edit. Sirmond.): 
x.ai J^ eixouiroiseia rcSv y.opv(fiaiorixTav ■rruTepiiiv, Tpviyopiov fiiv roS (lso>^6'yov . , . 
Ba<ri>iSiov Si rav /ieya^ov, and of the former (Iamb. 67, p. 766) : BpovSSv rx 6s1a 
Ttj /3o>j TcSv ooynaTuv, 'Hx'i"'''!; 'ovrag riiii vTovpaviov, naxap- Kai 'nouroui evpi^ 
fta/iava; t«5 ceipea-iti, Tov xoVfiov iirTVipi%ai Iv To7; (rati ^Syoi^. From the sixtli 
century Gregory of Nyssa put his admirers in a precarious position by his mani- 
festly heterodox doctrines. They were hushed up; yet their author is not placed 
by the Greeks of to-day on quite the same high level as Basilius and Gregory of 
Nazianzus. 
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There was no recognised conception of the nature of the In- 
carnation, after the bold and sanguine attempt of ApoUinaris 
had been rejected as heretical, and the hundred and one 
"doctrines" which floated round the Trinitarian and Christolo- 
gical dogma were as fickle and uncertain as the waves of the 
sea. It was not known what belonged to the "faith", whether 
to include psychology, or natural science. Everything offered 
itself, and nothing could be declared indifferent without danger ; 
it was uncertain, too, in what form it did belong to faith. No 
one knew how the Bible was to be interpreted, whether lite- 
rally, or typically, or spiritually ; no form of interpretation could 
be wholly accepted or wholly rejected. It was not known what 
was to be expected in a future state; and as much doubt pre- 
vailed about the beginning as about the end of things. Con- 
ceptions still existed of God, the earth, heaven, Christ, the 
glories of Paradise and the horrors of the judgment, like those 
prevalent among the old "Saints" of the second century, and 
they were firmly held with less sanctity, but the same fanati- 
cism, by the new saints, the monks. 

On the other hand, both among monks and others, conceptions 
existed such as Origan cherished from which the many-coloured 
pictures and dramatic scenes had disappeared : men believed in 
eternal worlds, the original affinity of the human spirit with God, 
in the one unfolding itself into the many, and the many necessarily 
returning into the one. And in the fourth century Christians, and 
even clerics, went beyond Origen. To them the coverings and 
masks into which he had transformed the realistic doctrines of 
the Church were still more transparent. A man was now a 
Christian because every one was or was becoming one ; but he 
would not cease being a philosopher. It was hardly necessary 
to come to terms with the doctrine of the Trinity, for, one or 
two points being set aside, it was held to be correct, rational, 
and Platonic. The Incarnation caused greater difficulty, but 
the Cappadocians themselves had shown how it could be under- 
stood rationally. A still further step was taken; the humanity 
assumed by God was dealt with in a free and easy manner. 
Speculation found plenty of expedients by which to pare down 
the paradox and to reduce it to the level of the intelligible. 
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But once one had formulated, somehow or other, his assent to 
the Trinity and Incarnation he was really free and could apply 
Greek learning {'E\?,yiviz>i ttxi^sIx) as much as he pleased to 
Christian truth, interpreting its myths. ' Moreover, there were 
Christianised philosophers who succeeded by an artifice in unit- 
ing the sublimest spiritualism with superstition ; they inculcated 
a ritualistic immanence of the pneumatic in material, if conse- 
crated, things, and transformed the whole world and history 
into a descending series of types and symbols, which appeared 
at the same time as effective vehicles of the divine. Creation 
was the evolution of the one into a world of ideas, symbols 
and types — every potency being the copy of a higher, and the 
pattern for a lower one ; and redemption was completed in the 
mysteries of thought and the cultus, which led from type to 
type, from potency to potency, up to the all-embracing One. 
Thus lamblichus had taught; Neoplatonic philosophers of the 
fourth and fifth centuries followed him, and as they were in a 
position to conserve heathen mythologies and cults by this view, 
Christians transferred the conception and method to Christianity. 
To them the Incarnation no longer appeared as an isolated 
paradox ; it was a special instance, or the verification, or neces- 
sary result, of the cosmical process. The great Unknown, who 
probably belonged to Alexandria, and who is called Pseudo- 
Dionysius, " in an elaborate conception of the world, smuggled 
into the Greek Church and its theology the Neoplatonism into 
which the other doctors of the Church had only dipped timidly, (?) 
and on this foundation he constructed his theory of the heavenly 
hierarchy, and its copy, the hierarchy of the Church." " Diony- 

1 Nothing is more instructive here than the study of the noble Synesius. 
Thousands must have held the same views as he at the transition from the fourth 
to the fifth century ; but few possessed the honesty of this Bishop or the clearness 
of his mind; see above all his letter to his brother Euoptius, when confronted by 
the question whether he should or should not accept the bishopric offered him. 
He was then still a Neoplatonist, and, though he afterwards modified his views to 
some extent, he never ceased to be one. But he openly declared that while he 
would not give up science, he would accept outwardly the mythical wrapping (t2 
S' 'i%(» (pt^oiiuiSv), since the people did not endure the clear light.— Even at the 
end of the fourth century, Church Fathers found it necessary to oppose the idea 
first broached by Celsus, that Christ had borrowed from Plato. 

2 Steitz, Jahrbb. XI., p. 195. 

22 
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sius seems to be a realist in the sense of the Church; he lets 
everything realistic stand ; but it is all in fact simply a wrap- 
ping ; nothing is and nothing happens which is not self-evolved 
in the process of the Cosmos. At the same time it is unmis- 
takable that, though the form by which it is expressed is not 
satisfactory, the nature of the good is perceived — it consists in 
inner union with God. ' It was of inexpressible importance that 

' On the system of Dionysius, see Steitz 1. c, pp. 197 — 229. The fundamental 
thought of Dionysius is , the absolute transcendence of God ; but God is to him, 
at the same time, absolute causality ; as causality he still stands outside of the 
world (the many), but yet the forces emanating from him can on the other hand 
be regarded as a self-reduplication (TroAAajrAao-Zar^ea-^ai). Thus the attempt was 
made to combine the thought of the transcendence of the One with Pantheism. 
This One is force and movement in virtue of the 'ifu? (ayciv^) dwelling in it, and 
thus it issues from itself in order to return lo itself. This emanation, however, is 
identical with the fixing of xpoopio-ftoi' and TrufaSeiyiMura; i.e., the finite conceived 
as pure forms exists from eternity in God himself, nay, treated and conceived as 
one, it is himself. In him and belonging to him the forces are always immaterial, 
undivided, identical. From the standpoint of God, accordingly, the whole process 
of the. world is simply pure self-movement ; but viewed from beneath it is one of 
unfolding, division, and descent, and again of ascent, unification, and return to 
the One. We must always maintain both, rest and movement, ti-ansceudence and 
immanence, unity and multiplicity. To this correspond the l<ataphatic and the 
apophatic theologies. The former descends from God to things in order from the 
effects to draw conclusions as to the absolute, inexhaustible, nature of the One. 
The latter rises from things to God, in order to deny regarding him all that may 
be conceived, and to find him exalted above the antithesis of error and truth, of 
not-being and being. The latter is to Dionysius the more appropriate, but the 
two methods ought not to contradict each other; for the Deity is placed even 
above the antithesis formed by the statements of the apophatic and kataphatic 
theology. In his fifth Epistle, Dionysius says (1., p. 594, ed. Corder) : 6 Se7oi 
yTiiipoi; is-ri to xTrpoa-iTov (f)u{; — how often since that has been repeated by mystics ! — 
£V 5 KUTOiKSiv 6 ©go$ XiyBTUi' Kxi aapaTU ys 'ovTt Sta riiv VTspsxavtrav (^uv6t)^tu 
Kcci awfoa-tra tS uvt^ itk rtiv vvrsp^o^iiv Tyjg u7repou(riou <))«to%i/i7/«5, Iv toiJtw 
yiyvsTcci ttS; 6 @eov yviovai xoti i'JeTv xhoviJ-eiioi; osirSi rli l^ii opSv ij.tiSi yivciiirxsiv, 
aA;)5wC Iv t9 vTrip 'dpcea-iv xcei yvua-iv yiyii6iJ.svo(;. The thought of God's tran- 
scendence was the decisive point. To the unmoved mover every spirit, nay, evei-y- 
thing in its own way strives to rise. " A nameless longing passes through all the 
veins of nature;" God himself comes not nearer; but men can force themselves 
up to him. Evil consists in being separated from him; it is a pure negation; it 
does not exist in relation to God ; for it is a negative in the sphere of the many, 
which yet in view of God constitute a non-material unity: it is the unnatural, 
that which does not correspond to the nature of the various beings and things, 
each talien in its distinctive character. In so far as these are, they are good; but 
in so far as they are not what they ought to be, they contain evil in themselves. It 
remains obscure, however, how they cannot be what they ought. Is it due to the 
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from and after the sixth century the writings of the Unknown, which 
also betrayed the influence of Aristotle, were held to be the 
works of an Apostolic personage. Neoplatonism and the mysticism 
of the Cultus were thus declared to be part of classic Christianity. 
The representatives of the "common sense" of the Church 
at the end of the fourth century were quite aware of the 

multiplication in itself, or to an unknown hindrance ? In any case the good is 
union with God. At this point begins the most characteristic work of Dionysius, 
its mystical and scholastic feature. This union, like everything else, has its stages; it 
is consummated by purification, illumination, and perfecting. As the sun dispels 
darkness, then fills everything with light, and brings it to perfection, so also does 
the Deity. And evei7thing in the Cosmos contributes to this process; it is the 
object and agent of redemption; it is a universe of symbols which lead to God, 
but which cannot be entirely transcended in this world; for we only see through 
a mirror in a dark saying. The process itself is no pure process of thought; thinking 
is only its accompaniment; it is a process of the action of being upon being; 
therefore the symbol and the rite which offer themselves to the feeling of the soul 
that is passive and yields itself up to them. Accordingly we have, at the close, 
the passive intuition, in which man no longer participates in anything external, 
is no longer conscious of anything positive, but negativing all things, loses him- 
self in the inscrutable. Yet there is no negation from which it would not be 
necessary to separate the Deity by a i/tte/i ; the imagination must cast anchor before 
the portals of the inscrutable and incomprehensible. The purifying, illuminating, 
and perfecting rites are imparted to men by the heavenly and ecclesiastical 
hierarchies. But between these and the Deity Dionysius has placed the Church 
doctrines of the Trinity and the Incarnation. The former has been outwardly 
treated orthodoxly on the whole, yet in such a way that it after all merely assumes 
the form of a Trinity in revelation ; i.e., the persons are regarded as the first stages 
in the multiplication of the Deity which is continued in the heavenly hierarchy; 
however, this way of looking at the matter is disguised from view. As regards 
the Incarnation, the system has naturally no room for it; for regard for the tran- 
scendence of the Deity prevents it from recognising any incarnation, and in con- 
sequence of his immanence the whole process of the Cosmos itself is the materialis- 
ing and manifestation of the Deity in the world. Yet the Incarnation is maintained; 
but, since this was impossible, it is not made the central point, but serves as the 
foundation of various speculations, and the illustration of valuable thoughts. The 
result of the Incarnation in Jesus is conceived as a raising of human nature to its 
highest power, and not properly as a fusion of two natures (yet we have the expression: 
xciivti SexvSpixii hipysicc) ; for even in the manifestation of Jesus the Deity remains con- 
cealed..and incomprehensible. Like all symbols and phenomena the Incarnation is in a 
certain sense a disguising of the Deity. With Jesus Dionysius also connects a few realistic 
Church doctrines as to redemption, victory over the demons, and ieoysvsa-ia; but 
the Incarnation really is the representation of God's unfolding of himself in general. 
As regards the actual redemption of individuals the main stress is placed in this 
system on the two hierarchies' and the mysteries. These hierarchies are; genuinely 
Neo-platonic. The heavenly was formed by the graded choirs of angels (Triads, 
see Vol. III., Chap. 4) which themselves consecrated severally by the higher, consecrate 
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heterodoxies which existed in spite of, and side by side with, 
the confession of the Trinity and Incarnation; some of them 
indeed were themselves not content with the generally received 
doctrine. They desired a God with eyes, ears and limbs, a 
resurrection of the identical body, and a visible glorious king- 
dom of Christ at the end of the world. Even an exceedingly 
cultured exegete like Apollinaris made common cause with 
them in the last point. A founder was sought for hete- 
rodoxies ; it was impossible to blame Manichaeism for every- 
thing. 'EX^yjviKyi TTixi'Seix was held to be the culprit, and there- 
fore also Origen, the man who was said, not without reason, 
to have introduced it into Christian theology. A passionate 
opposition was raised in Egypt among the Scetian monks, and 
in Palestine where Origen had many admirers. It was, above 
all, the narrow but honest Epiphanius who saw in Origen the 
father of Arianism and many other heresies. The comprehensive 
chapter against him in the former's Panarion (H. 64) is the 
first polemical writing we possess of ecclesiastical traditionalism 
against Origen ; it is by no means unskilful ; it does not confine 
itself to details, but disputes e fundamento the title to a place 
in the Church of a theology such as Origen offered. ' The 
"Expositio fidei cathoUcse ecclesije " appended to the Panarion 
shows, indeed, the complete inability of Epiphanius to give an 
account of the faith ; it loses itself as usual in irrelevant discus- 
sions, and the positive contents are extraordinarily scanty. But 
the attack on Origen (compare also the somewhat earlier " An- 

severally the lower; the historical Christ even had his place among them. The 
ecclesiastical hierarchy consisted of the bishops, priests, and deacons ; and the means 
which acted from beneath upwards were the six mysteries (see Chap. IV.). In the 
work on tlie ecclesiastical hierarchy these mysteries are minutely explained. Every 
openly heterodox opinion is, as generally, once more avoided. " The Areopagite has 
given the Church an exposition of all the mystic rites, such as it had not possessed till 
then, in which every act of the cultus has its peculiar, deeper reference and secret 
meaning. His exposition attaches itself in- form to Christian dogma, and could 
therefore serve as a pattern to the Church theologians of the following centuries. 
As regards the matter, indeed, the case is different ; for the Christian dogmas them- 
selves merely appear as the dress of Neo-platonic ideas, to which the inflexible 
form offers a stubborn resistance." 

' H. 64 c. 73 ; Si/, 'ilpiyevij. Sari t?5 'EAAifv/xij? TaiSsieei TU<))A«fie<5 xov voSv 
I|;)//6i7a; Tov (01' To7; ■Keiisia-t irot, xoii yeyovcei uhroi^ ei^ ^fcSfice J>)A()T)ffi/oi/, Si' Sv 
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coratus") opened the first great controversy over the question 
whether scientific theology as understood by Origan was legi- 
timate or not. Walch has described the history of this controversy 
with his usual thoroughness. It is acknowledged how disagree- 
ably the action of Epiphanius disturbed the circle of Origen's 
monkish admirers, who were congregated in Palestine under 
the protection of the like-minded John, Bishop of Jerusalem. 
The dream that one might be both a pillar of the Church and 
a theologian like Origen was dissipated. Jerome preferred to 
aremain a pillar and to abandon Origen. After his desertion 
and his betrayal of his friend Rufinus, he became the father of 
the "science of the Church." To some extent he is a type of 
this "science" up to the present day. It lives on fragments 
of the men whom it declares to be heretics. It accepts just as 
imuch from them as circumstances permit, and retains o^ the 
old what it can maintain with decency. It cultivates a little 
jliteralness, a little allegory, and a little typology. It attacks 
all questions with a parade of freedom from prejudice; but 
anything inconvenient it surrounds with a thousand invented 
difficulties. It is proud of its free-thought in matters of no 
importance, and hides itself finally, when hot pressed, behind 
a brazen stare. It characterises its friends as "well-disposed", 
homines boni, and slanders its opponents. Where evasion is no 
longer possible, it states the inexorable historical fact as a major 
premise ; to this it adds a minor taken from its prejudices, and 
then it solves the syllogistic problem by the aid of piquant 
■conceits. ' It can be incredibly frivolous and again pedantically 
learned, just as it suits. Only one question does not occur in 
its catechism, and it is always hard to drive it home, viz., what 
is historical truth? That is the science of— Jerome. 

1 For a parallel to this characterisation compare Luther, Vom Papstthum zu Rom 
wider den hochbertthmten Romanisten zu Leipzig (Weimarer Ausgabe, Vol. VI. 304) : 
Lieber Romanist, wer hat daran gezweiffelt, dass das alt Gesetz und seine Figuren 
mussen ym Neuen erfuUet werden? man durfft deiner Meisterschaft hirynnen nichts 
Aber hie soltestu dich lassen sehen und beweysen deine hohe Kunst, das die selb 
Erfulling durch Petrum odder denn Bapst gescheh : Da schweygestu wie ein Stock, 
da zu reden ist, und schwetzist da nit not zu redenn ist. Hastu dein logica nit 
bass gelemet ? Du probirst die maiores, die niemant anficht,- und nympst fur gewiss 
-die minores, die ydermann anficht, und schleussist was Du wilt. 
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Epiphanius' breach with John led to the intervention of the 
Alexandrian Bishop Theophilus, who, at the time, still refused 
to yield to the " anthropomorphists ", and adhered to Origen's 
party. Rome also took part in the dispute which, settled as 
between the bishops, broke out anew between the two scholars, 
Rufinus was only able to defend Origen's orthodoxy by the 
doubtful assumption that "heretics" had corrupted his works 
But that helped neither him nor Origen. Origen was con- 
demne<^ and Rufinus censured in Rorne in A.D. 399 by the 
ignorant Anastasius. The errors charged against Origen (see 
Hieron. ad Pammach.) were, a subordinationist doctrine of the 
Trinity, the doctrine of the preexistence of souls and their con- 
demnation to enter into bodies, the view of the future conver- 
sion of the devil and the demons, the interpretation of the 
skins in Gen. III. to mean the body, the spiritualising of the 
doctrine of the resurrection of the body, the explanation of 
Paradise as spiritual, and the too extensive use of the allegori- 
cal method, etc. Not only, however, did Rome renounce Ori- 
gen, but Alexandria also. Theophilus saw that his power in 
Egypt would be shaken if he did not rely upon the masses of 
stupid and fanatical Coptic monks, the anthropomorphists, in 
whose circles a material God was defended in doggerel rhymes,, 
and the ancient apocalyptic literature was greedily read. Theo- 
philus wheeled round, abandoned, and that with strong personal 
feeling, the admirers of Origen among the monks, and, with 
the approval of Rome, hurled his anathemas against him. 
Jerome, ever on the alert to blot out the stain that attached 
to him from having once venerated the great theologian, trans- 
lated into Latin Theophilus' slanderous Easter epistle against 
Origenism, although he must have seen through its calumnies- 
In Constantinople, however, the fight waged by Theophilus 
against his former friends, the Nitrian monks, was followed by 
that agitation of which Chrysostom was a victim. It was the 
first violent attempt of the Alexandrian Patriarch, who by his 
alliance with the masses had won a secure position in his own 
diocese, to get possession of the Constantinopolitan patriarchate, 
the capital, and whole Church of the East. 

Meanwhile it was only in the West that the influence of 
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Origen was really deeply shaken by these endeavours. Jerome 
persuaded the Western Church that Origen was the father of 
Pelagianism ; Vincentius of Lerinum held him up as an example 
along with Apollinaris and other heretics ; Leo I. considered 
him a heretic, and Gelasius insisted that Jerome's criticism should 
be maintained in dealing with his works. ' Orthodoxy held its 
ground unshaken as regards all the points of doctrine touching 
on the dogmas of the Trinity and Incarnation, which in the 
West were hardly ever subjects of controversy. Jerome now 
became the standard theologian and exegete. Everything ancient 
and distinctive, even where it did not lie in the direction of 
Origenism, disappeared more and more in the West. The 
Western Church became the Church of Jerome ; but it became 
also — to its lasting benefit — the Church of Augustine (see Vol. V.). 

It was different in the East. The transformation of the con- 
troversy about Origen into a conflict between two great Patri- 
archs, in which Origen was soon lost sight of, and the rehabili- 
tation, belated indeed, of Chrysostom, favoured the impugned 
reputation of the great theologian. But even apart from this, 
his influence was too deeply rooted to be upset by a single 
bishop, no matter how powerful. His individuality represented 
the 'EAA;j!/«)^ TTXi^elx, with which men would not dispense. They 
were willing to recognise the dogma of the Church, i.e., the 
doctrines of the Trinity and Incarnation; but they sought 
besides freedom to interest themselves in (theological) science. 
The Church History of Socrates shows the undiminished in- 
fluence of Origen— see above Vol. III., p. 146 and elsewhere; 
even before Socrates, the celebrated Evagrius of Pontus had 
sturdily defended him, and Sozomen himself, monkish and 
narrow as he was, was no opponent of Origen. The outbreak 
of the Nestorian and Monophysite controversies as to the nature 
of the Incarnation soon thrust everything else into the back- 
ground, and procured for Origen's cause a temporary peace. 

It is fitting that we should here take a glance at the Patri- 

1 The so-called decree of Gelasius, which obtained a far-reaching importance 
in the West is also otherwise important from the condemnation it passed on the 
•whole of earlier Christian literature. The orthodox Church was determined to 
vilify and then to bury its own past in order to maintain undisputed the fiction 
that it had always remained the same. 
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archate of Antioch and its neighbouring territories. The circum- 
stances there were wholly peculiar. The East swarmed with, 
old and new sects. All sorts betook themselves thither, and,, 
beside the official Christianity only to be met with in Greek 
cities, there existed an assortment of the most varied Christian 
communions. Even in the fifth century the Bishops had to face 
conflicts there which had almost died out in Rome, Byzantium, 
and Alexandria, as early as the third century. Therefore the 
Bishops living in or sprung from that quarter still possessed 
the lofty conviction that they were constantly fighting the 
battles of the Lord, and hastening from victory to victory. 
Nestorius, Theodoret, and others plume themselves in their 
correspondence with their Western brethren on their merits as. 
antagonists of heretics ; ' even Chrysostom was their inexorable 
enemy. As a matter of fact, the continuance of these conflicts- 
was of vast consequence to the whole Church. Gnosticism and 
Manichseism dogged the steps of the Eastern Bishops, and com- 
pelled them to adhere strictly to the ancient regula fidei with 
its antignostic impress. They could not, as in Alexandria and 
Constantinople, confine their interest to the Incarnation. They 
had to defend the doctrine, point by point, in its whole extent,, 
and were thus prevented from casting themselves into the arms 
of one transcendent idea. They were pious after the monkish 
fashion, like the Egyptians; nay, their Bishops outdid those of 
Egypt in asceticism; they were not less realistic in what be- 
longed to the Cultus than the rest; they were as much to the 

1 The later antignostic writings and compendiums, those of Ephraem, Epipha- 
nius, Theodoret, Esnik, etc., are all, in so far as they are not mere extracts from, 
older works, from the East. Mohammedans, besides the later Nestorian and Jacobite 
scholars, confessedly turned their attention to the Christian sects still existing in 
the East, to one of which Islam owes the best of its teaching. Theodoret is full 
of self-praise over his actions, and sports them over and over again to prop up- 
his imperilled orthodoxy. In Ep. 8l (IV., p. 1141, ed. Schulze) he writes: xwfta; 
'oxTiU TiJ? Micpx/(uv«$ xdl ri; wip'S xeiizhuQ, aa-iihxQ Tfo? t^v xfii^ieiicv h<poStj'ytfa-cc- 
Uf,fiifv xwft^v Evi/oiiiavSv — we see that the sects ai'e tabulated according to their 
origin — ^e^Aijpw/ievjfv kxi 'tiy^^^v ^ApetxvtSv t^ ^urt tvi^ dsoyvu^iaQ Trpo^i^yacyov, 
Kai Sisc T^v hiuv x^P'^ '"^^ ^^ "■«?' *lf"v ctlfSTixuv v7re^ei(pi^ ^il^miov. Ep. 14J 
(IV., p. 1246) he tells how he fought steadily against Greeks, Jews, Arians, Euno- 
mians, ApoUinarians, and Marcionites ; ibid, p. 1252: 5rAe/ou5 1} /ivpiovi rHv rou 
Mccfxiwimi 'JTslrui wpoa-tj'ya'yov t5j jravay/u ^UTTiriiaTi. In Hseret. fab. I. 20 he 
records that he had confiscated more than 200 copies of the Diatessaron. 
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front when it was necessary to defend an old doctrine. But 
their scientific theologians— Palestine stands by itself — were not 
followers of Origen, and in their fights with heretics they could 
not use his teaching. They used a more liberal and, again, 
a more rational, a less flighty, exegesis, and a sober philosophy. 
Both these were given them by Lucian, and it was, lastly, one 
and the same school which extended from Lucian to Theodoret, 
and stretched far beyond the latter into the Christian schools 
of the Persian kingdom. 

The character and significance of this school have been dis- 
cussed above in various chapters — see especially Vol. III., 
ch. 3. It sharply contested Origen's hermeneutics, but did 
not vilify the great man. Its own exegetical and biblical-theo- 
logical method, with some admirable features, indeed, omitted, 
and a little of the literal and allegorical added, gradually be- 
came, in consequence of its appropriateness and thanks to the 
influence of Chrysostorii, the ruHng one. And the use of Aris- 
totelian philosophy in the Antiochene school was an indication 
for the future. But the ablest of the Antiochenes finally came 
under censure on account of his Christology, and, over and 
above his Christology, he was charged with various heresies, 
especially Pelagianism. In fact, his whole system, and he possess- 
ed a system to a greater extent than any other after Origen, 
was a rational one; it was natural theology without any tran- 
scendentalism. He is therefore a source of great difficulty to 
the Church up to the present time ; it declines to go further in 
condemning him than the fifth Council, indeed it only recog- 
nises conditionally the censure of the "chapters". Theodoret's 
work is without the boldness of Theodore, his anthropology 
and his doctrine of grace as well as his Christology approxim- 
ating to the traditional teaching. Among other things, he 
appended to his compendium of heretical fables a fifth book, 
" htcov ^oyfiiircov iTriro/ai " (an epitome of divine dogmas), wAic/z 
must be described as the first attempt at a system after Origen, and 
which apparently exercised great influence on John of Damascus. 
This "epitome" has a lofty significance. It combines the Trini- 
tarian and Christological dogma with the whole circle of the 
doctrines connected with the symbol. It reveals an attitude 
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as markedly biblical as it is ecclesiastical and rational. It 
throughout observes the "just mean". It is almost complete, 
the Last Supper being omitted, and it especially takes realistic 
Eschatology once more into account. ' It has adopted none of 
the obnoxious doctrines of Origen, and yet he himself is not 
treated as a heretic. " An actual system this epitome is not ; 
but the consistent sobriety and lucidity in the discussion of 
details, and the careful biblical proof lend to the whole a stamp 
of unity. It could not yet indeed give satisfaction, firstly, 
because of the personality of its author, and, secondly, because 
there was an entire absence of mysticism and Neoplatonism 
from his doctrinal conception. 

In the second half of the fifth century everyone was occupied 
with the decree of Chalcedon. Cyril of Alexandria, the Christo- 
logian whom bishops and monks had understood best, had to 
reconquer his whole influence side by side with the creed of 
Chalcedon. The only two great theologians whom the Eastern 
Church has possessed — Origen and Theodore, the former a 
follower of Plato, the latter of Aristotle, both biblicists though 
in very different ways, — were discredited, but not condemned. It 
was on the soil of Palestine, and among the monks there, that 
admiration for Origen came into coUision with that for Theodore. 
We are well informed as to the living spiritual movements in 
the cloisters of Palestine at the beginning of the sixth century. 
Origenism experienced a regular renaissance, although it had 
never died out.' Its "peculiar doctrines", which had sprung 
from rational mysticism, were in particular taken up again, or 
at least declared to be arguable. The Cappadocians were 

' Theodoret discusses (l) the First Principle and the Father, (2) the Son, (3) the 
Holy Spirit and the divine names, (4 — 9) creation, matter, seons, angels, demons, 
and man, (10) providence, (11 — 15) the Incarnation, and that in general as well 
as in reference to separate points of doctrine, e.g.^ the assumption of a real body 
of a soul, and generally of the complete human nature, and the resuscitation of 
this nature, (16) the identity of the just and beneficent God, (17) God is the author 
of both Testaments, (18) Baptism, (19) the resurrection, (zo) the judgment, (21) the 
promises, (22) the second advent of Christ, (23) Antichrist, (24) virginity, (25) 
marriage, (26) second maiTiage, (27 — 29) fornication, penitence and continence. 

^ Theodoret has not introduced him into his catalogue of heretics. 

3 Walch 1. c, p. 618 ff. ; MoUer in the R.-Encykl. XI., p.' 112 f. ; Loofs, Leon- 
tius, p. 274 ff.; Bigg, 1. c. 
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appealed to in support of their validity. Origenism was defended 
binder very different shades. There was an extreme right, and 
€ven pillars of orthodoxy were found on this side, ' and there 
was a left, which surpassed even Origen in daring. He led 
some of his admirers over to the Areopagite and the Neo- 
Platonists. The works of the Unknown were brought out, 
studied, and, as it appears, edited. Some went the length of 
imdisguised Pantheism, hke Stephen bar Sudaili, or the author of 
the book of Hierotheus, " On ^ the hidden mysteries of the 
Deity." ^ No Gnostic of the second century had erected a nihiUstic 
philosophy on the ground of Christianity so boldly as this writer. " 
But the admirers of Origen met with opponents in Palestine, 
not only among the dull herd of mcjnks and the traditionalists, 
but also among the adherents of the sober science and Christ- 
ology of Theodore of Mopsuestia. And, in addition, there was 
rising up a new power, Aristotelian scholasticism, which took 
possession of the monophysite as well as the orthodox dogma, 
but only concluded a firm alliance with the latter, through 
Leontius, the great opponent of Nestorianism and of Theodore 
— see above, p. 232 f. The Antiochene school was smitten with 
its own weapons. The great dogmas of the Church, hallowed 
by age, seemed to receive their sanction from the re-invigo- 

' Leontius, as Loofs has shown. 

" See the analysis of this extraordinarily interesting work, not yet printed, in 
Frothingham's Stephen bar Sudaili, 1886, p. 92 f. ; the writer ably calls attention 
also to the connection with the renaissance of Origenism. 

3 Frothingham rightly says, p. 49 f. : " His system was openly pantheistic, or, 
to speak more philosophically, Pan-nihilistic ; for, according to him, all nature 
even to the lowest forms of animal creation, being simply an emanation from the 
Divinity-Chaos, finally returns to it ; and, when the consummation has taken place, 
God himself passes away and everything is swallowed up in the indefinite chaos, 
■which he conceives to be the first principle and the end of being and which 
admits of no distinction." The contents of the five books are according to Fr. 
as follows: I. — On God, the Universal Essence and distinct existences. II. — The 
various species of motion, the ascent of the mind towards God, during which 
it must endure the sufferings of Christ. III. — The resurrection of the mind, the 
vicissitudes of its conflict with the powers of evil, and its final identification with 
Christ. IV.— The mind becomes one, first with Christ, then with the Spirit and 
the Father, and finally becomes absorbed. V.— All nature becomes confounded with 
the Father ; all distinct existence and God himself passes away ; Essence alone 
remains. 
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rated Aristotelianism, because they were peculiarly adapted for 
dialectical treatment. Thus the age of Justinian shows the 
Church of the East in a state of the liveliest spiritual agitation. 
All die great powers of the past, Neoplatonism and Aristoteli- 
anism, Origen and Theodore, were again living forces ; a new 
combination was drawing near, and all efforts to stifle by con- 
ciliar decrees the living spirit in the Church seemed to have 
been vain. But the movements were but limited in extent and 
energy; the "new combination" was in truth the death of real 
science — a thinking which started in the middle of its subject, 
and for which that which was alone worth reflection was held 
to be beyond the range of discussion. Trifling monks, who- 
excommunicated and denounced each other, talked big; and 
there sat at Constantinople an emperor who, himself a theolo- 
' gian, thirsted for the fame of creating a uniform science as welL 
as a uniform belief. The dispute of the Palestinian monks and 
the scholasticism of a theologian like Leontius gave him his 
chance. The Emperor did not need to publish an edict re- 
quiring the followers of Origen and Theodore to annihilate one 
another; they took care of that for themselves. The spectacle 
of the two "sciences", of Origen and the Antiochenes, tearing 
each other to pieces, in the age of Justinian, has something 
tragi-comical about it, recalling the tale of the two lions. The 
fifth Council confirmed this, after the Emperor had himself, ia 
his epistle to Mennas, declared, and Vigilius — with other Patri- 
archs — had repeated, the condemnation of Origen. The fifteen 
anathemas against Origen, ' on which his condemnation at the 
Council was based, contained the following points, (i) The 
preexistence of souls and Apokatastasis ; (2) the doctrine of the 
upper world of spirits, their original equality, and their fall; 
(3) the view that sun, moon, and stars belonged to this world 
. of spirits, and had also fallen ; (4) the doctrine that the differ- 
ences in the bodies of the spirits was a consequence of this 
fall; (5) the opinion that the higher spirits become lower ones, 
or men, and vice versa; (6) Origen's doctrine of creation, and 
that it was not accomplished by the Trinity ; (7) the Christo- 

1 Compare with this the ten anathemas in the epistle to Mennas and the Vitse 
Sabse, Euthymii and Cyriaci, Loofs 1. c, p. 290 f. 
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logy which taught that Christ became for all grades of spirits 
— each in its own form— that which he had become for men 
through the Incarnation, so that he assumed different bodies 
and received diiiferent names; (8) the contention that the Logos- 
was only to be called Christ by a misuse of language [xaTx- 
Xpyitrrixu?), that accordingly a distinjqtion was to be drawn be- 
tween them; (9) the opinion that not the Logos, but a crea- 
turely mind [voui;) which he had assumed became man; (10) the 
assertion of the spherical and ethereal form of the resurrection- 
body, and of the annihilation of the material body; (11) the 
interpreting of the judgment to mean this annihilation, and the 
view that at the end of the world there would only exist non- 
material nature (spirit); (12) the view that the Logos united 
with every man and spirit as he had done with the votJ^ he 
had assumed: heresy of the Isochristians who appealed to 
Origen, see, besides, Methodius; (13)- the assertion of the simi- 
larity of the vouc, called Christ, to all other rational beings; 
(14) the view of the ultimate cessation of all pluraHty of per- 
sons and of multiplicity of knowledge (gnosis), the doctrine of 
reversion to unity and of apokatastasis ; (15) the view of the 
identity of the pretemporal with the final life of spirits. 

Since the "Three Chapters" were condemned at the same 
time, Origen and Theodore were both got rid of. ' The latter 
found more energetic defenders than the former ; but the major- 
ity of his admirers held aloof. The fact that the Augustinian 
West took up his cause best shows that we must not over- 
value this championship. The condemnation of the "peculiar 
doctrines" of Origenism meant much more. Henceforth buoys 
were laid down, which marked off the Neo-platonic channel in 
which men moved under the guidance of the "apostolic" Dio- 
nysius. Origen's doctrines of the consummation, and of spirits 
and matter might no longer be maintained. The judgment was 
restored to its place, and got back even its literal meaning. 
The mysticism of the Cultus was carried continually further; it 
received a new impetus; but it adhered much more closely to 

' The religious policy of Justinian and the fifth Council had accordingly the 
same significa,nce for the (orthodox) East as the so-called Gelasian decree for the 
West. In the former as in the latter history was extinguished and theology fettered. 
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tradition. The anti-gnostic regula fidei was finally restored, and 
the great cultus-mystic of the seventh century not only respected 
it, but worked within its lines. Maximus Confessor held the 
same relation to the Areopagite, as did the Cappadocians to 
Origen, and Theodoret to Theodore.' But he was not only a 
mystic ; he was also a scholastic and dialectician. There were 
no longer any theologians who reflected independently " de 
principiis." God, the world, freedom, Christ, and Scripture were 
no longer the first principles, but, instead, the fixed doctrines 
regarding them drawn from tradition. Science took for granted 
the foundations guarded by the Church, and passing to the 
upper story went on building there. A latent free thought, 
indeed, still remained. If everything was symbolical and figur- 
ative, then, no matter how closely the spiritual might be combin- 
ed with the material, the idea could not perish that the theologian 
who was in a position to grasp the subject matter did not 
require figures. While mysticism and scholasticism might not 
shrink from a figurative philosophy in the most daring sense 
of the term, they could not stifle the view that took every 
sort of figure and all history as a covering, nor could they 
blame the self-criticism of the Christian who was ashamed of 
being confined in this body. ^ 

For learning {f/,x&i^(7it;) the Cappadocians (the two Gregorys, 
next to them Athanasius and Cyril) were regarded as the prin- 
cipal authorities; for mystagogy {f/.ua-TX'yaylci), the Areopagite 
and Maximus ; for philosophy, Aristotle ; and for homiletics 
{of/,iAix), Chrysostom. The man, however, who embraced all 
that, who had transferred the scholastic dialectic method, which 
had been brought by Leontius to bear on the dogma of the 
Incarnation, to the whole sphere of the "divine dogma" as 
that had been fixed by Theodoret, was John of Damascus. 
Through him the Greek Church gained the orthodox system, 
but not the Greek Church alone. John's 'work was no less 

' See on him the Avt. of Wagenmaiin in the R.-Encykl. and Steitz XI., p. 20g ; 
on the Cultus-mystics Sophronius of Jerusalem and Germanus of Constantinople, see 
Steitz XL, pp. 238 f. and 246 f. 

2 The saying is due to Porphyry who has used it of Plotinus (Vita I.) : ITAa- 
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important to the West. ' " He was the cope-stone of antiquity 
and the transition to a new age, because his writings, translat- 
ed into Latin, became confessedly a foundation of the medizevai 
theology of the West." He was above all a scholastic. To 
him each difficulty was but an incitement to split up notions 
artificially, and to find a new one to which nothing in the 
world corresponds except that very difficulty which the new 
notion was meant to remove. John even put the fundamental 
question of mediaeval science, that as to nominalism and realism ; 
and he solved it by a modified Aristotelianism. All doctrines 
were in his view given already ; he took them from findings of 
the Councils and the works of recognised Fathers. He held it 
to be the task of science to edit them. In this way the two 
chief dogmas were introduced into the circle of the doctrines 
of the old antignostically interpreted Symbol. A very modest 
use was made of the allegorical explanation of Holy Scripture. 
The letter ruled wholesale, at any rate much more thoroughly 
than in the case of the Cappadocians. In consequence of this, 
natural theology was shut out from sight ; it was hedged round 
by extremely realistic Bible narratives confidingly accepted.^ 
But the most serious fact was that the close connection which 
in Athanasius, Apollinaris, and Cyril of Alexandria had united 
the Trinity and Incarnation, or dogma in general, with the 
thought of salvation, was completely loosened. This process 
had begun with the Council of Chalcedon, and John had a 
mass of dogmas which it was necessary to believe; but they 
had ceased to be clearly subordinate to a uniform conception 
of their purpose. The object which dogma once served as the 
means remained; but the means had changed. Instead of dogma, 
we have the Cultus, the mysteries, into which Book IV. enters 
(IV. 17 — 25 are to be regarded as appendices). Inconsequence 
of this the system is .destitute of inner vital unity. ^ It is really 

1 See Bach, Dogmengesch. des Mittelalters I., p. 49 ff. Bach begins with good 
reason, pp. 6^49, with Dionysius and Maximus. ' 

2 Yet the rational method was by no means given up; on the contrary, it was 
retained; see, e.g., the rational arguments for the Trinity, I. 6, 7. 

3 The plan of the work is as follows : Book I. discusses the Deity, the Trinity 
and the attributes of God; Book II. the creation, angels, paradise, and man, giving 
an elaborate psychology ; Book III. the Incarnation, the two natures, and Christo- 
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not an account of faith, but of its presuppositions, and its unity 
depends on the form of treatment, the high antiquity of its 
doctrine, and Holy Scripture. The dogmas had become the 
sacred inheritance from the classic antiquity of the Church, but 
they had, as it were, fallen to the ground. The worship of 
images, mysticism, and scholasticism ruled the Church. The 
two latter bore much fair fruit in after times; for the spirit 
which strives towards God cannot be stifled by anything, and 
is capable even of constructing a restricted science. But the 
history of dogma came to an end in the Greek Church a thou- 
sand years ago, and its reanimation cannot easily be conceived. 
A reformation could only set in in the cultus. The adoption 
of a few Catholic or Protestant theologumena in later catechisms 
and books of doctrine has hitherto been without effect, and will 
in the future hardly obtain any. 

Independent theology had been extinguished in the churches 
of the East; but alongside these churches there arose all the 
more energetically, from the seventh century, the sects, old 
enemies in new forms, Marcionites (as Paulicians) and Mani- 
chseans, and in addition many other curious bodies, the neces- 
sary products of religious movements among tribes falling into 
barbarism, and but little trained by the Church. On the 
shaping of the dogmas of the Church these sects exerted not 
the slightest influence ; and for that very reason they do not 
belong to the history of dogma. ' 

logy — see above, Chap. 3, conclusion; Book IV. continues the Christology up to 
Chap. 8 and then discusses — very characteristically — baptism, including the /ivpov, 
faith, the sign of the cross and faith, adoration towards the East, the mysteries 
(the Eucharists), Mary the mother of God and the genealogy of Chi'ist, the venera- 
tion of the saints and their relics, pictures and, only then. Scripture. To the 
chapter on ScripLure a series of chapters are appended containing hermeneutical 
rules for the exposition of Scripture, dealing with the statements regarding Christ — 
where we have a precise distinction made between the rpoToi of the hypostatic 
union — those concerning God in his relation to evil, the apparent existence of two 
principles, the law of God, and the law of sin and the Sabbath. The conclusion 
consists of chapters on virginity, circumcision — the position of these headings is 
reversed — on Anti-Christ and the resurrection. 

1 Besides the old researches of Engelhardt (1827), Gieseler (1829, 1846, 1849), 
see now Dbllinger, Beiti-. z. Sectengesch. des Mittelalters (1890) and Karapet Ter 
Mkrttschian, Die Paulikianer (1893). 
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Again, this history has nothing to say about the scientific 
life of the Byzantine Church, or the many theories and disputes 
Tvhich arose out of it, and, on the other hand, from mystical 
■speculations; for all that had Httle or no effect on dogma. 
No doubt an isolated theological question was decided at this 
■or that Synod ; or individual theologians elaborated in a praise- 
worthy fashion theological conceptions, as e.g., in reference to 
the crucifixion of Christ, atonement, and substitution; no doubt 
Another rather important dispute — the Hesychastic controversy — 
agitated the Church in the fourteenth century; but dogma, and 
to some extent the Church itself, remained ultimately unaffected. 
For centuries the intellectual work of the Church consisted in 
the development of Church legislation, and its theologians either 
wrote on exegesis, history, and biography, following traditional 
patterns, or composed ascetic books. 

Finally, to the history of dogma belongs neither the develop- 
ment of the schism with the West, nor the silent process, in 
-which the Eastern Church has taken over, since the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries, a great deal from the ecclesiastically 
more vigorous West. Apart from the "filioque" discussed 
above, the development of the schism was not determined by 
dogmatic factors, and the silent process ' which lasted up to 
Ihe end of the seventeenth century, and to which the Church 
o\yes, e.g., the settling of its Canon of the Bible, the doctrine 
-of the seven sacraments, a kind of doctrine of transubstanti- 
ation, a more certain doctrine of purgatory, development of 
the doctrines of sin and grace, a more sharply defined theory 
and practice of the sacrament of penance etc., has come to an 
end at a time when we have accurate knowledge, and will 
perhaps never be Tully explained. The only definite dogmatic 
interests shown in it are anti-protestant. 

' Compare as to this Kattenbusch, Vergleichende Confessionskunde I. passim. 
The general intellectual life in Eastern Rome is best discussed in the excellent 
work of Krumbacher, Gesch. d. Byzant. Litteratur, Munchen, 1891. 
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